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POET  AND  PEER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  BRIGHT  moonlight  flooded  the  Piazza  di 
-^  Spagna,  as  Wilfred  Athelstone  left  the 
"Europa."  Instead  of  turning  up  the  steps  of 
the  Trinita  del  Monte^  he  lit  his  cigar,  and  saun- 
tered towards  the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  He  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  go  to  bed ;  his  imagination 
was  astir ;  his  pulses  were  quickened  ;  he  was  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  and  body  to  be  im- 
pressed by  romantic  associations  ;  and,  since  he 
had  read  *'  Corinne,"  he  had  always  wished  to 
visit  the  "  Trevi "  by  moonlight. 

"  What  a  divine  creature  that  girl  is !"  he  said 
VOL.  II.  B 
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to  himself,  as  he  strolled  along,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  and  his  head  a  little  bent. 
"  She  is  the  only  woman  before  whom  I  ever 
felt  awkward,  as  one  might  before  a  goddess 
who  looked  through  and  through  one.  She 
doesn't  know  what  to  make  of  me.  She  likes 
me  better  than  she  did  at  first ;  and  she  shall 
like  me  more — I  am  resolved  on  it.  Why?  .  .  . 
Goddesses  were  not  made  to  be  married — nor 
Corinnes  either,  though  for  different  reasons. 
But  she  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  I  feel  sure ; 
neither  coldly  perfect,  nor  tempestuously  pas- 
sionate and  irrational.  There  is  nothing 
'stagy'  about  her,  as  there  was  about  poor 
Corinne.  She  is  a  glorious  creature,  beautiful 
to  look  upx)n — delightful  to  listen  to — living  in 
a  world  of  her  own,  high  up  above  tlie  miserable 
pettiness  of  the  lives  that  surround  her.  That 
is  the  goddess-pait  of  her.  Well!  Diana 
stooped  to  woo  Endymion.  Ay,  but  she  did 
not  raise  Endymion  to  Olympus — which  is  what 
this  woman  would  try  to  do.  Could  I  exist 
and  flourish  in  that  rarified  atmosphere?  I 
doubt  it.     And  yet,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be 
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loved  by  such  a  woman  as  that  might  make  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man  of  me  !" 

He  had  wandered  on,  under  the  sharp,  black 
shadow  of  the  houses,  pursuing  this  curious  train 
of  thought  and  introspection,  until  the  noise  of 
falling  waters  gained  upon  his  ear,  and,  turning 
a  corner,  he  beheld  the  streams  of  the  gigantic 
fountain,  smitten  by  the  moonlight,  issuing 
from  its  huge  panoply  of  stone  and  artificial 
rock. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and 
recalled  how  Corinne,  seated  thus,  had  found 
Oswald's  image  reflected,  over  her  shoulder,  in 
the  water.  Suddenly  one  of  those  transitions 
of  thought  which  appear  inexplicable  brought 
Nellie  Dawson's  sweet  young  face  before  him.' 
If  any  image  was  projected  on  the  dark,  starlit 
surface  of  the  fountain,  it  was  not  that  of  the 
peerless  lady  who  had  so  recently  impressed  his 
imagination,  but  of  the  far-off  village  girl  whom 
he  thought  of  occasionally  with  a  tender  regret 
and  some  self-condemnation.  His  conduct,  at 
this  moment,  seemed  peculiarly  culpable  to  him, 
not  only  because  the  passion  which  had  actu- 
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ated  him  was  extinct,  but  because,  regarded  by 
the  light  of  his  present  aspirations,  it  seemed 
almost  inexplicable.  Little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  how  changed  he  was.  He  drew  out 
his  note-book  and  wrote  : 

"  In  the  black  wave  I  would  behold  the  face 

Of  my  last  love,  brown-haired,  majestic,  strong, 
Prest  close  against  my  own.     Lo  !  in  its  place, 
Pale,  silent  lijDs,  and  eyes  that  suffer  wrong 
"Without  reproach,  I  see  :  then,  cry  aloud, 
'  This  love  lives  not ;  it  sleeps  within  its  shroud.' 

"  '  O  dark,  deep  waters !  wash  away  the  past. 
Flow  on — flow  on,  to  the  forgetting  sea. 
Bear  on  your  breast  the  broken  blossoms,  cast 

With  fruits  of  folly,  far  away  from  me!' 
The  fountain  heeds  not :  at  my  feet  it  flings 
The  rind  and  husks  of  bitter-memoried  things." 

He  left  the  piazza,  without  much  heeding  in 
which  direction  his  footsteps  led  him.  At  the 
corner  of  one  street  some  Pifferari,  who  had 
arrived  for  the  approaching  Christmas,  were 
playing  on  their  pipes  before  a  shrine  to  the 
Virgin.  A  lamp  burned  before  the  figure,  and 
touched  the  bronzed  faces  of  the  poor  ignorant 
shepherds. 
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'« Would  that  I  had  the  ftiith  of  these  men  !" 
thought  Wilfred,  as  he  passed  them. 

He  had  reached  a  net-work  of  dark  viccoli, 
too  narrow  for  the  moon  to  penetrate,  and  he 
stood  speculating  which  way  he  should  turn, 
when  the  sound  of  feet  running  rapidly  towards 
him  struck  on  his  ear^  and  the  next  minute  he 
beheld  two  figures — one  evidently  in  pursuit  of 
the  other — flying  down  the  narrowest  of  these 
streets.  The  first  appeared  to  be  a  mere  strip- 
ling— the  other  a  powerful  man ;  but  the  speed 
at  which  the  boy  ran  was  so  great  that  he 
would  have  distanced  his  pursuer,  had  he  not 
run  against  Wilfred,  who  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  way. 

That  moment  lost  was  fatal.  Like  a  wild 
beast  the  man  clutched  his  prey,  and  kicked 
him  brutally  to  the  ground  before  Wilfred  had 
seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat,  and,  with  a 
sudden  strength,  bred  of  indignation,  sent  him 
staggering  against  the  wall.  Then  ensued  a 
tussle  which  might  have  ended  ill  for  Athel- 
^tone.  Swift  as  lightning  the  man  drew  a 
knife  from  his  belt,  and  drove  it  down  into  the 
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shoulder  of  the  arm  wliich  held  him  fastened  by 
the  neck.  Happily  his  thick  ulster  protected 
Wilfred,  and  the  knife,  glancing  partially  aside, 
only  inflicted  a  very  insignificant  wound.  It 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  relax  his  hold,  how- 
ever, and  the  man,  shaking  himself  free,  darted 
down  another  street,  along  which  the  echo  of 
his  footsteps,  running,  resounded  in  the  still 
night  air. 

Wilfred  turned  at  once  to  the  boy,  who  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground. 

''  What  is  the  matter?  Where  are  you 
hurt?"  he  asked,  in  his  lame  Italian. 

But  the  boy  could  not  reply  ;  he  was  insensi- 
ble. Wilfred  knelt  down,  and  propped  the 
slight  attenuated  frame  against  his  knee.  He 
might  be  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  but  his  bones  were 
so  small,  and  he  carried  so  little  flesh  upon 
them,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  his 
age.  His  long,  matted  hair  half  hid  a  face  in 
which  the  deep  purple  marks  under  the  eyes 
seemed  to  indicate  suffering,  and  probably 
privation. 

What  was    Wilfred    to    do?     He    could    not 
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leave  the  boy,  while  he  went  to  fetch  assistance, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  stirring  in  the 
streets.  If  he  could  carry  him  to  the  Fontana 
di  Trevi — and  he  thought  he  could  find  his  way 
back  there — -some  water  would  revive  the  lad, 
who  had  probably  fainted  from  fright  and 
exhaustion.  Though  suffering  rather  acutely 
now  from  his  own  shoulder,  he  lifted  the 
inanimate  boy  in  his  arms ;  but,  as  he  did  so, 
there  was  a  low  moan,  which  told  of  returning 
consciousness ;  and,  though  Wilfred  held  him  as 
tenderly  as  a  mother  would  her  child,  it  was 
evident  the  poor  little  fellow  was  in  pain,  for 
his  moans  increased  in  intensity,  until  Wilfred 
laid  him  on  the  edge  of  the  fountain  and  dash- 
ed the  water  on  his  face  and  hands. 

^'  Where  are  you  hurt  ?     Dov    e  f ' 

''  Mi  e  rotta  la  gamba,^'  moaned  the  boy. 

"  Nonsense !  Corraggio.  Gamba  non  rotto — 
absurd." 

But  when  he  tried  to  make  him  stand  up,  the 
boy  fell  back  on  Wilfred's  shoulder,  with  a 
sharp  cry.  It  was  too  evidently  true. 
Whether     from     the    fall,     or     the     violence 
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of  that  brute's  kick,  the  boy's  leg  was 
broken. 

Where  did  he  live  ?     Who  were  his  parents  ? 

The  boy  here  burst  out  a-sobbing  for  the 
first  time.  He  would  not  tell — no,  he  would 
die  sooner  than  return  home.  His  mother  was 
married  to  that  man,  who,  but  for  Wilfred,  might 
have  murdered  the  lad.  Amid  his  agonized 
sobs,  so  much  fell  from  him  ;  and  Wilfred  felt 
that  to  take  back  the  young  sufferer  to  such 
guardianship  to-night,  even  if  he  could  have 
learnt  where  to  go,  was  impossible.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  Rome ;  he  did  not  know  where 
there  was  a  hospital ;  he  knew  none  of  the 
police-regulations.  There  was  but  one  thing 
to  be  done ;  carry  the  boy  to  the  Tempietto, 
and  send  for  a  surgeon. 

He  lifted  him  yet  more  tenderly,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  pain  he  was  himself  in,  succeeded  in 
carrying  him  home.  He  met  only  two  men, 
muflled  in  cloaks,  and  striding  in  different 
directions.  He  hesitated  whether  he  should 
ask  one  of  them  to  help  him ;  but  he  shrank 
from  the  linguistic  difficulties  of  explanation ; 
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and  he  remembered,  besides,  to  have  heard  how 
reluctant  Italians  were  to  give  any  assistance 
to  wounded  persons,  their  tedious  course  of 
justice  entaihng  endless  annoyance  to  witnesses 
in  such  cases.  So  he  struggled  on,  with  his 
burden,  alone,  till  the  door  of  the  Tempietto 
was  opened  b}-  his  valet,  who  nearly  dropped 
the  lucerna  in  his  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  his 
master,  with  apparently  a  lifeless  body  in  his 
arms ;  for  the  boy  had  again  relapsed  into  un- 
consciousness. 

"  There  is  a  spare  bed  on  this  floor,  Jervis — 
lay  him  on  it — he  has   met  with  an  accident — 

and  then  run  for  Dr.  A .     You  know  where 

he  lives  ?  Stay,  first  help  me  off  with  my  coat. 
I  have  been  scratched  myself,  and  feel  a  little 
faint." 

"  My  gracious  !  Scratched,  my  lord  ?  Why 
your  dress-coat  is  cut  through,  and  sat'rated 
with  blood,  like  anything." 

'^  Never  mind  that — get  me  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  towel — it's  nothing,  I  tell  you — and  now 
run  to  the  doctor.  We  can  do  nothing  to  the 
boy  till  he  comes." 
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A   quarter   of  an   hour    later    he    returned, 

accompanied   by    Dr.  A .     He   pronounced 

Wilfred's  wound  to  be  trifling;  it  had  been 
aggravated  by  his  exertion,  that  was  all.  He 
then  undressed  the  boy,  who  had  recovered 
consciousness,  and  examined  him  carefully.  The 
case  was  one  of  a  simple  fracture. 

"What    makes    it    serious,"    continued    Dr. 

A ,  "is  his  condition  of  health.     Look  at  his 

ribs,  my  lord.  The  lad  has  been  starved. 
When  the  system  is  so  low  as  this,  the  shock 
may  be  very  dangerous  ;  and  I  think  it  right  to 
warn  you  that,  if  the  lad  should  die  in  your 
house,  it  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
very  awkward  for  you.  You  know  nothing  of 
his  circumstances  except  what  he  tells  you.  His 
family  will  of  course  institute  inquiries  about 
him  to-morrow,  and  you  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  matter — even 
more  than  that,  perhaps,"  added  the  doctor, 
gravely. 

"  You  mean  they  might  try  to  make  out  that 
/broke  his  leg.  I  am  not  afraid.  This  wound 
and   my  cut  clothes  would   be   evidence   they 
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would  hardly  like  to  encounter.  Indeed,  if  the 
boy  is  worse  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  lodge 
my  statement  at  once  with  the  police,  and  we 
may  see  then  about  taking  him  to  a  hospital ; 
but " 

"If  I  set  his  leg  now,  he  cannot  be  moved 
with  safety  to-morrow,  nor  for  a  long  time, 
probably." 

"  I  don't  care,"  returned  Wilfred.  "  The  poor 
little  chap  seems  easy  now,  and  you  had  better 
set  his  leg  at  once  before  inflammation  sets  in. 
As  to  sending  him  careering  round  Rome  at  this 
time  of  night  to  a  hospital  where  perhaps  they 
will  say  they  have  not  room  to  take  him  in,  I 
can't  do  it.  As  to  any  subsequent  difficulties,  I 
must  risk  them." 

Dr.  A looked  upon  Lord  Athelstone  as  a 

benevolent  but  not  very  wise  young  man,  who 
clearly  knew  nothing  of  the  "  difficulties  "  he 
might  have  to  encounter ;  but  it  was  not  for 

Dr.  A to   argue   the  matter   further.     He 

fetched  the  necessary  splints,  bandages,  and 
lotions,  and  set  the  fractured  limb.  The  boy, 
who  was  very  patient,  whose  eyes,  alone,  were 
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restless,  held  Wilfred's  band,  and,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  a  sharp,  imploring  glance, 
murmured — ''  Oh,  signer,  sto  cosi  bene.  Lascia- 
m\  star'  qui !" 

Early  the  next  day,  Sylvia,  attired  in  a  long, 
flowing  white  robe,  was  painting  at  her  easel 
when  Miss  Decker  was  announced. 

"Oh,  my!  Miss  Brabazon  !  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  horrible  occurrence,  I  couldn't  help 
coming  to  tell  you.  Have  you  heard  about 
Lord  Athelstone  ?" 

"  No,"   said  Sylvia,  startled.     *'  What  about 

him  r 

"Attacked  and  nearly  murdered  last  night 
on  leaving  this  house  !  Think  of  that !  And  it 
seems  it  was  all  because  he  protected  some  boy, 
who  was  half  killed  in  the  scuffle.  And, 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  carried  the  boy  home  in 
his  arms.     Fanc}" !" 

"How  chivalrous  I  how  very  noble!"  cried 
Sylvia. 

"  That's  so,"  returned  Miss  Decker.  "  I  saw 
Dr.  A on  the  street  just  now,  and  he  told 
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me — and  I'm  off  home  to  write  an  account  of  it 
for  America.  I  guess  he  is  a  regular  tip-topper, 
quite  a  specimen  nobleman,  this  Lord  Athel- 
stone." 

*'  Is  he  much  hurt  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  who  had 
turned  very  pale. 

"  Not  mortally^  (Miss  Decker  was  loth  that 
the  interest  in  her  narrative  should  diminish.) 

*'  Dr.  A ,  indeed,  made  light  of  his  wound, 

but  that  was  evidently  to  calm  my  apprehen- 
sions. I  thought  him  a  lovely  man  last  night, 
but  now  he  has  quite  won  my  heart." 

"  How  little  one  can  judge  of  character !"  said 
Miss  Brabazou,  abstractedly,  her  eye  resting 
upon  a  sketch  for  ''  La  belle  dame  sans  merci " 
she  had  been  making.  "  I  should  not  have 
expected  this  from  Lord  Athelstone.  He  does 
not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  man  of  action." 

"Ah!  and  Smiles,  if  you  remember,  in  his 
essays,  puts  the  men  who  go  right,  straight- 
forward at  a  thing,  before  all  the  thinkers — the 
men  of  inaction.  I'm  not  sure  that  he  is  right ; 
but  I  think  it's  lovely  for  a  man  to  be  chival- 
rous and  a  poet,  too!    Such  a  rare  combination!" 
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"  It  was  not  rare  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Most  of  the  troubadours  were 
knights." 

"  That's  so.  You  had  better  paint  his  picture 
as  a  knight,  Miss  Brabazon.  Fix  him  up  in 
some  armour,  and  he  would  look  first-rate." 

Miss  Brabazon,  whose  mind  was  evidently 
much  impressed  by  what  she  had  heard,  did  not 
reply  to  this  sally.  She  had  rung  the  bell  a 
minute  before,  and  to  the  courier  who  now  ap- 
peared from  the  ante-room  she  said, 

"Go  at  once  to  the  Tempietto.  Ask  how 
Lord  Athelstone  is,  and  whether  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  for  him,  or  the  sick  boy  who  is 
there."  Then,  as  the  man  closed  the  door,  she 
said — "  He  will  find  himself  in  some  trouble  on 
account  of  this  matter,  and  we  know  so  many 
Komans  of  influence  that  we  may  be  of  use." 

*'  I  feel  like  going  to  see  if  1  could  be  of  any 
•use  to  him." 

"  He  has  a  mother,  you  know." 

**  Ah  ! — What  sort  of  a  person  is  she  ?" 

"  We  only  made  her  acquaintance  on  Sunday. 
She  seems  timid,  and  rather  cold ;  but  English- 
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women,  as  a  rule,  you  know,  are  stiflf  at  first." 

"Ramrods  are  a  joke  to  them.  I  should 
like  to  see  her  face,  if  I  called  on  her  son  ! 
Wouldn't  she  think  it  improper,  rather?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  she  would." 

"I  rea%  liked. Lord  Athelstone.  I  couldn't 
get  much  out  of  him,  but  there's  a  vurry  pleasant 
look  in  his  face.  You  like  him,  don't  you.  Miss 
Brabazon  ?" 

"  He  is  clever  and  agreeable.  From  what  I 
had  heard,  I  was  not  prepared  to  like  him — but 
my  prejudices,  I  confess,  have  a  good  deal 
melted  away — especially  since  this  last  trait. 
A  man  who  could  act  so  must  at  once  be  brave 
and  tender — the  two  best  things  a  man  can  be. 
He  has  been  mistaken,  and  others  have  been 
mistaken  in  him  ;  but  he  cannot  be  heartless." 

"  I  should  calculate,"  said  the  sharp  little 
lady,  with  a  laugh  like  hail,  "  he  was  only  likely 
to  have  too  much  heart ;  his  poems,  I'm  told, 
look  like  it — don't  they  ?" 

"  He  is  still  very  young — hardly  more  than 
a  boy.  One  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  the 
follies  of  youth." 
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'*  Bless  you,  my  dear  Miss  Brabazon,  I  am 
only  likely  to  be  too  lenient.  I  tell  you  I  think 
him  a  lovely  man — quite  dangerous." 

Miss  Decker  ran  on  a  little  longer  in  the 
same  style;  dexterous  in  her  powers  of  probing, 
shrewd  in  her  observations,  and  unconsciously 
offensive  in  many  of  her  remarks.  "II  y  a  des 
menagements  que  I'esprit  meme  et  I'usage  du 
monde  n'apprennent  pas,"  as  Madame  de  Stael 
says.  There  was  a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre 
in  the  clever  little  American  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  experience  of  the  world,  roughened  her 
intercourse  with  those  whose  integuments  w^ere 
at  all  sensitive. 

Shortly  after  her  departure,  the  courier 
returned.  He  had  seen  Lord  Athelstone  him- 
self, who  had  sent  a  message  in  reply  to  sny 
he  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  Miss 
Brabazon  would  call  upon  Lady  Athelstone 
in  the  course  of  the  mornino:. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TTTHEN  Mrs.  Barton,  her  ladyship's  maid, 
*  *  communicated  to  her  mistress  early  that 
morning  the  astounding  news  she  had  learned 
from  Jervis,  Lady  Athelstone  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  great  agitation.  She  at  once  ran 
into  her  son's  room,  whom  she  found  fast  asleep. 
She  questioned  Jervis  as  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  previous  night,  so  far  as  he  knew 

them,  and,  being  assured  that  Dr.  A had 

pronounced  his  lordship's  wound  to  be  un- 
important, she  knelt  down,  poor  woman,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  thanked  God 
fervently  for  his  escape. 

She  had    then   leisure   to    reflect    how    in- 
considerate it  was  of  Wilfred  to  bring  home  a 
VOL.  II.  C 
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beggar  boy  with  a  broken  leg,  \vho  would  pro- 
bably fill  the  house  with  fleas.  It  was  so  rash — 
so   characteristic   of  him,    dear    fellow !      She 

desired    to     be    informed    when     Dr.    A 

amved.  She  would  not  mind  giving  any 
reasonable  sum  to  the  beggar,  provided  he 
could  be  got  out  of  the  house  ;  but  fleas  were  a 
thing  she  could  not  stand.  And  then  her 
thoughts  turned  to  the  Bishop  of  Oporto.  He 
liad  preached  a  most  eloquent  sermon  upon 
Lazarus  last  Sunday.  Would  he  consider  this 
beggar  boy  to  be  as  Lazarus?  She  was  sure 
she  was  not  like  Dives ;  but  what  would  the 
Bishop  say  she  ought  to  do  ?  Fleas  were  so 
unpleasant. 

Wilfred  slept  late ;  but,  when  he  w^oke,  he 
-went  at  once  to  the  boy's  room.  He  had  slept 
and  had  eaten ;  there  was  no  fever,  and  he 
seemed  very  tranquil ;  but  he  looked  even  more 
ill  by  the  searching  light  of  day  than  he  had 
done  the  previous  night. 

The  question  for  consideration  now  was, 
what  should  be  done.  Ought  the  police  to  be 
communicated  with  ?     Dr.  A ,  who  arrived 
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shortly  after,  advised  that  the  British  Embassy 
should  be  informed  of  the  circumstances.  The 
matter  could  not  be  kept  a  secret ;  it  was  better 
to  let  the  true  facts  be  known  at  once,  whether 
any  subsequent  steps  were  taken  against  the 
malefactor  or  not.  The  boy  was  going  on 
well,  but  it  was  essential  to  keep  him  quiet.  To 
excite  him  by  questions  might  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  him  at  present.     Dr.  A had  some 

important  cases  that  morning,  and  could  only 
stay  a  few  minutes,  but  he  ran  up  to  Lady 
Athelstone,  in  obedience  to  her  summons,  and 
told  her  that  to  remove  the  boy  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  now.  He  had  urged  Lord  Athel- 
stone to  let  him  do  so  last  night,  and  his  lord- 
ship had  declined :  he  must  abide  by  that 
decision. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Sylvia's  messen- 
ger arrived.  She  had  given  him  an  opening, 
and  he  did  not  lack  a  very  plausible  excuse  to 
himself  (if  he  needed  one)  for  enticing  her  here. 
She  would  see  the  boy,  and  would  understand 
much  that  he  said  which  was  lost  on  Wilfred. 
She  would  suggest  some  means  of  communicat- 

c2 
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ing  with  the  lad's  mother :  her  help  might  be 
really  serviceable.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  prepared  Lady  Athelstoue 
for  her  visitor. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  ejaculated,  and  then  paused. 
"  Really  all  this  is  so  very  odd,  and  unlike  any- 
thing that  I  ever  .  .  .  You  are  not,  surely,  my 
dear,  going  to  take  Miss  Brabazon  in,  to  see 
that  beggar  in  bed  ?" 

"  Why  not?  I  wish  you  would  not  call  him 
a  beggar,  by  the  way.  This  poor  little  chap  is 
not  a  beggar,  and  I  am  sure  Miss  Brabazon  will 
be  delighted  to  go  and  see  him." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  very  unusual  sort  of  proceed- 
ing. Of  course  it  will  oblige  me  to  go 
too." 

Here  she  began  a  rigid  examination  of  her 
nails,  beginning  at  the  little  finger. 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  the  least  necessary. 
Miss  Brabazon  is  above  such  ridiculous  prudery." 

*'  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  it  '  prudery,'  but 
such  things  are  not  done.  It  would  be  different 
if  she  belonged  to  a  Sisterhood,  but " 

"Stuff I      What  can  it   signify  whether  she 
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wears  a  poke-bonnet  or  not,  if  she  is  doing  a 
good  deed  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  put  it  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto,"  said  Lady  Athelstone,  shaking  her 
head,  without  looking  up  from  her  nails.  "I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  one  has  a  right  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  in  that  way." 

Presently  Miss  Brabazon  arrived,  and  Lady 
Athelstone  received  her  with  a  sort  of  chastened 
resignation.  Wilfred  felt  that  only  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  would  have  brought  her 
to  call  on  his  mother  ;  and  his  eyes  danced  with 
delight  at  the  success  of  his  plan.  Pale,  and 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  never  before  had  he 
appeared  so  interesting  in  Sylvia's  eyes. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  suffering?  I  hope  Lord 
Athelstone  is  not  making  light  of  his  wound  V 
fihe  said,  turning  to  his  mother. 

"  I  believe — I  ought  rather  to  say  I  trust — 
there  is  nothing  serious,"  returned  Lady  Athel- 
stone, with  becoming  caution  ;  "  but  it  was  a 
merciful  escape.     Fancy  a  stiletto  !" 

*'  Yes,  the  thickness  of  my  pilot  cloth  alone 
saved  me.     It  is  hardly  more  than  a  scratch." 
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"  I  am  very  thankful,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a 
fervour  and  simplicity  few  English-bred  girls 
would  have  dared  evince;  ^' and  I  am  sorry 
and  ashamed  for  poor  Rome,  which  I  love,  and 
cannot  bear  to  hear  abused." 

"  I  must  say,  after  this,  no  one  can  venture 
to  go  out  alone  at  night,"  said  Lady  Athelstone, 
with  unusual  decision. 

"  No  one  can  venture  to  resemble  the  Pala- 
dins of  old,  and  help  those  who  are  in  need,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Brabazon,  smiling  gravely.  "  I 
am  afraid  that  is  the  moral  of  it.  Will  you 
tell  me  exactly  what  happened  ?  I  have  only 
heard  the  story  third  or  fourth-hand." 

He  related  what  had  occurred,  making  light 
of  his  own  share  in  the  transaction.  She  said 
nothing,  but  there  was  an  expression  in  her 
eyes  he  had  not  seen  there  before.  He  had 
been  conscious  of  a  certain  severity,  a  certain 
reprobation,  in  her  manner  of  looking  at  him, 
which  had  now  melted  away. 

"  You  are  used  to  these  Roman  peasants,  Miss 
Brabazon.  Do  you  mind  seeing  the  boy  ?  You 
will  understand  better  what  he  says  than  I  do^ 
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and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  something  about 
his  mother." 

"  She  must  be  a  horrible  woman  !  You  will 
not  give  him  up  to  her  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  certainly.  The  doctor's  cer- 
tificate is  enough  to  prevent  his  being  moved. 
But  ultimately  ?  .  .  .  .  What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  You  must  first  go  to  the  police — that  is  the 
first  thing — then  we  must  find  out  who  the 
step-father  is.  Yes,  let  me  see  the  boy  at 
once.  The  police  are  not  very  efficient  here, 
but  in  this  case  the  man  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  easily  enough ;  and,  with  this  attempted 
assassination  hanging  over  his  head,  he  could 
be  frightened  into  any  terms  about  the  boy  you 
chose  to  dictate." 

She  rose,  to  Lady  Athelstone's  dismay,  and 
followed  her  son  from  the  room,  as  though  it 
were  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

The  young  Italian  opened  his  large,  hollow 
eyes  wide  at  the  vision  of  a  beautiful  lady  who 
glided  into  his  room,  and  seated  herself  beside 
his  bed,  taking  one  of  his  yellow  emaciated 
hands  in  hers.     Was  this  a  saint  stepped  down 
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from  heaven  upon  a  cloud  .such  as  he  had  gazed 
up  at  iu  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  ia  Vallicella. 
He  had  never  before  been  tenderly  looked  upon 
by  soft  violet  eyes,  never  tenderly  handled  by 
delicate  white  fingers.  Was  he  in  a  dream? 
He  had  a  shrewd,  speculative  look  in  his  lean 
little  face.  It  might  be  the  cunning  bred  of  ill- 
treatment,  natural  intelligence  sharpened  by 
the  contact  of  evil ;  but,  that  there  was  some 
good  in  the  boy's  nature,  his  radiant  smile 
indicated  beyond  doubt.  He  might  be  a  shock- 
ing little  scamp,  but  he  was  a  scamp  capable  of 
affection.  She  spoke  to  him,  in  musical  tones, 
his  own  sweet,  large- voweled  language,  and 
the  boy  seemed  spell-bound.  Conscious  of  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  human  voice,  that 
expresses  sympathy  in  certain  physical  condi- 
tions, she  went  on  talking  to  him  for  some  time 
without  seeking  for  a  reply.  She  told  him  he 
was  with  kind  friends  who  would  nurse  him  till 
he  was  well ;  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  being 
sent  home,  he  was  safe  where  he  was.  And 
then  in  simple  language,  removed  from  cant, 
she  told  him  he  should  thank  God  for  having 
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preserved  him  and  sent  strangers  to  tend  and 
to  protect  him.  The  boy  had  been  taught  to 
kneel  before  the  shrine  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  Santa  Yergine  Avho  could  redress  all 
troubles,  if  enough  candles  were  burnt  in  her 
honour ;  but  of  God  himself  he  had  heard  no- 
thing. He  wondered  the  saint-like  lady  did  not 
so  much  as  name  the  heata  Vergine. 

Then  she  sang  to  him  some  of  the  wild 
stornelli  of  the  Campagna  in  a  low  voice,  and 
the  boy  smiled.  The  desire  to  speak  at  last 
came,  and  he  broke  forth — 

"  I  know  that !  I  learnt  it  when  I  was  tend- 
ing the  herd  at  the  Torre  de'  Schiavi  a  year 
ago." 

"Indeed  ?     What  is  your  name?" 

'•  Lorenzaccio." 

"  That  is  what  they  have  called  you  in  fun — 
you  were  christened  Lorenzo,  of  course." 

"  They  have  never  called  me  anything  else." 

"  But  your  other  name  V" 

He  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  have  no  other  name." 

"  What  is  your  father  called,  then  ?" 
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*'  He  who  married  ray  mother  is  called  Balbo ; 
he  is  not  my  father." 

''  You  have  lived  iu  theCarapagna,  you  say?" 

"  Not  long  ;  I  had  the  fever,  so  they  sent  me 
home.     Oh  !  I  was  happy  there  !" 

"  And  you  have  lived  in  Rome  since  then  V 

"  Yes,  signora." 

"And what  have  you  done  for  a  Hvinghere?" 

"  They  tried  to  make  me  help  Balbo  in  the 
pig-sticking,  but  I  was  not  strong  enough. 
Then  I  was  sent  to  the  '  Apollo '  Theatre,  to 
help  the  scene-shifters,  to  run  messages,  to  do 
odd  jobs;  but  they  turned  me  off  two  months 
ago,  they  said  I  stole  something.  I  didn't  steal 
it,  but  Balbo  beat  me,  and  has  beat  me  ever 
since.     He  says  that  I  am  not  iSt  for  anything." 

Here  he  showed  such  agitation  that  Sylvia 
was  afraid  to  continue  the  conversation  further. 
She  had  learned  something,  and  a  dog's  bark 
outside  the  window  suggested  a  happy  diver- 
sion for  his  thoughts.  She  turned  to  Wilfred, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  watching  all  she 
did  with  intense  interest  and  admiration. 

"  Do  you  mind  opening  that  window.  Lord 
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Athelstone  ?  My  dog  has  discovered  that  I  am 
in  this  room,  and  informs  me  of  his  presence 
outside.  If  I  call  him,  he  will  jump  in. 
Marco !" 

In  bounded  the  gigantic  white  poodle,  the 
impressive  wisdom  of  whose  aspect  was  some- 
what at  variance  with  his  vivacious  activity. 
He  thrust  his  pink  muzzle  into  his  mistress's 
hand,  and  then,  at  a  sign  from  her  finger,  stood 
up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  walked  round  the 
room.     The  boy  was  enchanted. 

"He  is  like  nothing  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  a  tight-rope,"  laughed  Wilfred. 

"  Few  Lord  Chancellors  would  obey  the  order 
to  die  for  their  country  as  readily  as  Marco. 
Die  for  your  country,  Marco !" — and  the  dog 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and  lay  there 
perfectly  motionless. 

"  He  is  Venetian,  you  see,"  she  said  to  Loren- 
zaccio,  whose  face  was  suffused  with  laughter ; 
"  the  Austrians  are  his  only  enemies.  You  will 
see  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  other  nation.  The 
French  are  at  the  arsenal,  Marco  !"  (He  does 
not   stir.)     "  The  Germans — the    English — the 
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Turks — the   Russians — the   Danes — the  Spani- 
ards— the  Austrians  /" 

"Whereupon  Marco  springs  to  his  feet,  and 
flies  round  and  round  the  room,  barking  furi- 
ously. 

One  of  this  gifted  dog's  pleasantest  attributes 
was  the  delight  he  took  in  his  own  perform- 
ances. No  admonitory  taps,  no  simulated 
severity,  no  harsh  change  of  voice  was  neces- 
sary. His  sensitive  pink  nostrils  seemed  to 
sniff  the  keen  appreciation  of  his  company, 
and  he  needed  nothing  more.  He  displayed  a 
variety  of  his  accomplishments  with  unfliiling 
serenity  and  good  breeding,  and  ended,  in 
obeyance  to  his  mistress's  injunction,  by  put- 
ting his  fore-paws  on  the  bed,  and  licking  the 
hand  of  its  inmate. 

"  Now  I  must  leave  3'ou,"  said  Sylvia.  "  Is 
there  anyone — any  friend — anybody,  m  short, 
you  would  like  to  see  ?" 

"  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world,"  replied 
Lorenzaccio,  sadly. 

"  You  must  not  say  that  now — you  have  us," 
she  said,  gently ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  Wil- 
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fred  to  hear  himself  coupled  with  her  even  in 
this  way.  *'  Good-bye,  Lorenzo.  I  shall  come 
and  see  you  apjain  to-morrow."  Then,  when 
they  were  outside  the  door,  she  continued  to 
Wilfred — "  The  step-father's  name  is  Balbo, 
and  he  is  a  pig-sticker — so  much  I  know,  and 
that*  is  enough  for  the  police.  And  now,  what 
course  do  you  mean  to  pursue  ?  There  is  no 
denying  that,  if  the  man  is  apprehended,  the 
boy,  as  soon  as  he  gets  well,  will  probably  be 
the  object  of  a  vendetta'^ 

"  T  don't  want  the  brute  to  be  punished  for 
his  attack  upon  me.  It  is  only  for  the  boy's 
sake — it  is  only  to  have  a  hold  on  the  man,  as 
you  yourself  suggested.  1  suppose  he  should 
be  taken  up." 

She  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 

"  We  have  a  friend  who  is  a  clever  ae  well  as 
a  very  influential  man.  I  will  write  to  him. 
Will  you  place  yourself  in  his  hands'?  Many 
things  in  this  country  require  interest — all  re- 
quire tactr 

*'  And  I  have  none.  I  shall  abide  gratefully 
by  your  friend's  advice." 
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Thereupon  Sylvia,  with  Marco  at  her  heels, 
descended  rapidly  the  steps  of  the  Triuita  del 

Monte. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VfO  combination  of  circumstances  could  so 
-^  ■  well  have  favoured  Wilfred  Athelstone's 
impatience  to  become  intimate  with  Sylvia 
Brabazon.  She  came  nearly  every  day  that 
week  to  see  Lorenzaccio,  and  Wilfred  never 
failed  to  be  present  at  these  visits.  Insensibly, 
a  certain  familiarity  was  established ;  not  that 
much  passed  between  them  directly,  and  they 
were  never  tete-a-tete ;  but  a  common  interest, 
and  that  interest  one  of  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing, binds  more  quickly  than  mere  intercourse, 
the  cords  of  which  are  but  packthreads  of 
agreeability. 

What  Miss  Brabazon  did  on  these  occasions, 
she  did  with  a   simplicity  and  dignity  which 
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would  have  prevented  the  most  fatuous  man  in 
AVilfred's  place  from  imagining  that  she  was 
led  to  act  thus  out  of  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing him.  Yet  many  young  women  might  have 
been  f^iirly  so  charged.  The  boy  was  well 
cared  for :  ^liss  Brabazon  was  not  called  upon, 
in  the  ordinary  demands  of  charity,  to  visit 
him.  But  it  pleased  her  to  do  so,  and  she  did 
it  in  a  manner  which  disarmed  even  Lady 
Athelstone.  So  true  is  it  that  some  actions 
must  not  be  judged  by  themselves  :  their  signi- 
ficance depends  upon  their  agents. 

As  regards  the  boy,  it  is  enough,  for  the 
present,  to  say  that  the  Brabazons'  Italian 
friend  arranged  matters,  by  "  interest,"  in 
such  a  comfortable  way  as  to  give  Lord  Athel- 
stone the  least  amount  of  trouble,  and  secure 
to  Lorenzaccio  the  greatest  amount  of  security 
that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  boy's  deposition  was  taken  ;  how,  because 
he  was  starving,  he  had  been  tempted  that 
night  to  appropriate  his  step-father's  supper, 
while  the  latter  was  absent ;  and  how,  there- 
upon,   the    other's     ungovernable     rage     had 
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broken  forth,  and  he  had  pursued  Lorenzaccio, 
when  he  escaped  from  the  house.  Then  the 
estimable  Balbo  was  unofficially  "  communi- 
cated" with.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
every  circumstance  of  the  night  in  question 
was  known  to  the  police ;  that  he  was  subject 
to  be  imprisoned  and  tried  for  the  attempt  to 
murder  an  English  stranger ;  that  at  this 
stranger's  intercession  alone  (who  had  charit- 
ably taken  charge  of  Lorenzaccio)  was  he 
allowed  to  be  still  at  large  ;  and  that  upon  his 
present  and  future  conduct  depended  whether 
the  law  was  to  take  its  course  or  not.  As  to 
the  boy's  future,  his  mother  would  be  communi- 
cated with  later. 

Athelstone's  passion  for  Miss  Brabazon  in- 
creased daily.  Unquestionably,  never  before 
had  his  admiration  been  roused  in  the  same 
manner,  or  in  the  same  measure,  for  any  other 
woman.  He  was  content  to  sit  at  her  feet,  so 
to  speak,  as  he  never  before  had  done  to  any 
human  being.  She  captivated  his  imagination  ; 
she  stirred  what  was  best  in  him,  all  she  did 
and  said  seemed   to   him    perfect.     Had    she 

VOL.  II.  D 
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achieved  a  yet  more  difficult  task?  Had  she 
obtained  so  firm  a  grip  upon  the  inward  man 
that  neither  time  nor  trial  could  affect  her 
hold? 

He  said  so  to  himself  with  increasing  confi- 
dence. At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  had  not 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  When  he  recalled 
Nellie  Dawson,  it  was  as  some  one  belonging 
to  an  anterior  state  of  existence :  a  sweet  little 
lily  of  the  valley  whom  he  might  have  plucked 
in  the  hot  morning  of  youth,  had  he  not  been 
prevented ;  but  between  whom  and  this  stately 
lily  of  the  garden  there  could  be  no  comparison 
or  rivalry. 

But  the  regal  flower  was  reticent  of  its  per- 
fume. Though  she  was  flattered — as  what 
woman  could  fail  to  be  ? — by  the  ascendancy 
she  saw  she  was  gaining  over  him,  she  gave 
him  no  encouragement.  What  her  feelings 
towards  him  were  will  be  gathered  presently. 

"The  Bannockburns  have  arrived  at  the 
'  Angleterre.'  I  had  a  note  from  her  just  now,'' 
said  Lady  Athelstone  to  her  son  one  morning. 
^' Shall  I  ask  them  to  dinner?" 
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"  Yes  ;  and  ask  the  Brabazons  to  meet  them." 

"  I  only  know  Mrs.  Brabazon  so  very  slightly, 
you  see,  and " 

"It  will  be  an  opportunity  of  improving 
your  acquaintance,  mother.  Let  it  be  to- 
morrow." 

'"'You  forget  we  dine  at  the  Embassy,  my 
dear." 

"  Then  the  next  day." 

"  The  next  day  is  Sunday,  and  though  being 
abroad  does  make  a  difference,  still — besides, 
I  should  like  particularly  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto." 

"What!  'cassock,  bands,  and  hymn-book 
too'?  I  shall  have  to  ask  some  Bohemian  as  a 
counterbalance,  or  we  shall  be  swamped  w^ith 
orthodoxy.     I'll  ask  Briggs." 

''  Who  is  Briggs  T  inquired  Lady  Athelstone, 
with  a  plaintive  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Briggs  is  a  very  clever  artist — rather  un- 
couth, but  capital  company — a  very  good 
fellow." 

Lady  Athelstone  sighed ;  and  examined  her 
nails. 

p2 
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"  I    thought    you    would    ask    two    of    the 
attaches." 

"Very  well — Beauport  and  Carton  ;  that 
makes  us  even — five  men  and  five  women.'' 

"  But — but  I  want — I  think,  my  dear,  we 
miLst  ask  the  Porchesters," — raising  her  eyes. 

"Why  on  earth  must  w^e?  Are  you  under 
any  obligation  to  them  ?" 

"  No ;  only  you  see  there  is  a  connection — she 
calls  herself  a  relation.  Her  uncle  married  my 
grandfather's  daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  say  very  disagreeable 
things,  if  she  finds  we  are  having  perfect 
strangers  like  the  Brabazons  to  dinner,  and  not 
asking  her." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  her  incorrigible  son,  laugh- 
ing, "  my  great-grandfather's  daughter-by- 
his-first-marriage's-niece-by  marriage  might 
remain  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  say  as 
many  disagreeable  things  as  she  likes,  for  all  I 
care.  However,  let  her  and  her  ugly  daughter 
come,  if  you  wish  it, — only  that  involves  ask- 
ing two  more  men.  Let  me  see :  I'll  ask  the 
Marchese    Tivoli ;    he'll    talk    to    Mrs.   Braba- 
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zon,    and — Spooner — yes,    Spooner    will    do." 

"  Who  is  Spooner  ?"  inquired  Lady  Athelstone 
again,  with  a  recurrence  of  agony  in  her  eye- 
brows. "  You  know  I  am  not  exclusive,  my 
dear ;  1  hope  I  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
a,ll  alike ;  but  there  are  some  social  distinctions, 
and  really  the  party  does  sound  so  very  hetero- 
geneous." 

**Not  know  Spooner,  the  great  writer  on 
Art  ?  Don't  confess  it,  mother.  Why,  he'll  talk 
even  the  Bishop  down." 

"1  am  sure  I  hope  not;  I  should  be  greatly 
distressed.  Well,  you  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  party  on  yourself,  Wilfred.  There 
are  so  many^  elements  /  should  eliminate.  I 
really  don't  know  what  Lady  Porchester  will 
say." 

"  Tell  her  who  is  coming,  and  then  she  can 
stay  away.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  it  is  nearly 
twice  too  large — strike  out  the  Porchesters  and 
the  Bishop,  and  I'll  give  up  any  three  men  you 
like." 

But  of  course  those  were  the  three  to  whom 
Lady  Athelstone  clung  with  tenacity,  and  invi- 
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tations  to  the  fourteen  persons  specified  were 
sent  out  forthwith. 

He  did  not  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  this 
dinner ;  for  he  would  have  to  play  the  host  to  a 
number  of  people,  all  of  whom,  save  one,  Avere  in- 
different to  him.  He  was  impatient  of  the  social 
duties  of  life.  But  he  had  effected  that  which  for 
some  days  he  had  resolved  on,  though  circum- 
stances had  rendered  this  an  easier  task  than 
he  had  expected.  His  mother  had  formally 
invited  the  Brabazons  to  her  table,  and  had 
done  so,  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  Lady  Bannock- 
buin,  almost  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prospect  of  a  drive  to 
the  "Casa  di  Livia"  with  Sylvia  and  her 
mother,  which  had  been  arranged  the  previous 
day — an  afternoon  in  which  he  and  Sylvia 
would  virtually  be  alone — for  Mrs.  Brabazon 
would  be  reading  one  of  Zola's  novels  in  the 
carriage  the  whole  way — gave  him  great  pleas- 
ure. His  annoyance  was  scarcely  concealed 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  the  "  Europa,"  he  found 
Lady  Frances  Cope  in  the  drawing-room. 

"•  Ah,   Milordo,"  cried  Mrs.  Brabazon,  as  he 
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entered,  *'  'ere  is  your  old  friend,  Lady  Frances." 
There  was  a  general  hand-shaking  all  round, 
and  she  continued — ^'  Lady  Bannockburn  is  too 
tired  from  her  voyage  to  take  any  motion  to- 
day— but  Lady  Frances  will  come  wid  us." 

^'I  have  never  been  in  Rome  before,  and 
Sylvia  is  going  to  act  as  my  cicerone,''  said 
Lady  Frances,  with  a  little  constrained  laugh, 
very  different  from  her  careless  merriment  at 
Florence. 

"I  am  a  stranger  here,  too,"  returned 
Wilfred;  "but  I  take  sight-seeing  easily.  I 
mean  to  look  at  nothing  more  in  Rome  but 
what  Miss  Brabazon  tells  me  I  must.  The  first 
week  here  my  life  was  a  burden  to  me  on 
account  of  Basilicas." 

'•Oh!  I  can  sympathise  wil:h  you,"  laughed 
Lady  Frances.  ^'My  soul  sinks  within  me 
when  I  get  to  a  new  place,  and  I  see  in 
*  Murray'  I  have  to  visit  ten  or  twelve 
churches.  If  you  miss  one,  you  are  always  told 
afterwards,  that,  of  all  others,  is  the  one  you 
should  have  seen." 

"You   should    have    the    courage    of   your 
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opinions,    my  dear   Fanny ;  confess    they  bore 
you,  and  not  go,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  no  particular  talents,  like 
you.  I  am  obliged  to  go  in  for  being  well- 
informed — what  is  called  *  generally'  well- 
informed.  The  demands  I  find  it  entails  are 
terrible;  but  I  ninst  be  general,  or  I  am 
nothing." 

"  You  are  generally  popular,  Lady  Frances ; 
that  is  conceded,"  said  Wilfred,  restored  to 
good  humour  by  finding  himself  by  Sylvia's 
side  in  the  carriage.  Lady  Frances  would,  in 
common  politeness,  have  to  talk  from  time  to 
time  to  Mrs.  Brabazon. 

"  General  popularity  is  worth  very  little." 
There  was  a  subdued  bitterness  in  her  tone 
that  was  not  lost  on  her  friend. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  It  is  worth  a  great 
deal." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  you 
attach  much  value  to  it,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Because  I  take  so  little  pains  to  conciliate 
opinion?     Well,  you  are  wrong.     In  the  first 
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place,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  is  incompa- 
tible with  strong  affection."  (Lady  Frances  turn- 
ed her  head  sharply  round  to  look  at  something 
in  the  street.)  "  Your  friendship  for  each  other 
proves  it.  Then  the  power  of  attracting  many, 
argues  a  genial  sympathy  which  is  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  all  human  concerns." 

"Why  do  you  discourage  it,  then,  b}^ 
affronting  people's  prejudices?"  asked  Miss 
Brabazon. 

"Because  I  am  not  genial,  unless  I  like 
people.  I  am  intolerant  of  bores,  and  of  shams, 
and  of  many  other  things  that  I  ought  to  sub- 
mit to.  My  sympathies  are  strong ;  but  they 
are  limited." 

"  And  capricious,  like  most  men's  ?"  laughed 
Lady  Frances.  "  What  amuses  them  at  one 
moment  becomes  *  a  bore '  at  another." 

"No_,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  replied,  meditative- 
lyj  as  though  he  were  deliberating  on  some  one 
else's  case.  "I  often  unconsciously  offend 
people,  and  perhaps  don't  care  enough  whether 
I  do  or  not.  But  I  am  not  capricious.  I  know 
what  I  like,  and  why." 
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"And  when?     It  all  depends  on  that." 

"  One  can't  pretend  to  be  always  equally 
glad  to  see  people — at  least,  I  can't;  for 
I  am  not  a  humbug.     What  I  say,  I  mean.'' 

"That  is  a  virtue  I  have  often  observed  is 
particularly  dangerous  for  people  to  pride  them- 
selves on.  A  passing  impulse  makes  them 
admire  something — no  matter  what — and  we 
take  this  momentary  enthusiasm  au  serieux, 
and  attach  a  value  to  it^  it  was  never  meant  to 
have." 

"  I  am  impulsive  ;  I  acknowledge  it.  I  say, 
I  even  write "  (here  he  looked  at  Sylvia) 
"things  which  aro  the  outgrowth  of  transitory 
feelings — things  which  are  not  understood " 

''I  did  not  know  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  them,"  Lady  Frances  observed, 
in  a  low  voice. 

*'  And  because  of  this,"  he  went  on,  heedless 
of  the  interruption,  "and  because  I  will  not 
submit  to  the  treadmill  of  '  social  duties,'  as  my 
mother  calls  them,  I  am  roundly  abused." 

"  That  you  rather  like,  I  think." 

"  Every  man  w^ho  writes  boldly,  as  he  feels, 
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must  be  indifFerent  to  abuse.  And  as  to  society, 
I  can't  think  that  he  is  bound  to  waste  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  in  a  mere  sham.  If  it  is  to 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  I'll  sacrifice  myself, 
my  timCj  and  my  inclinations ;  but  not  to  con- 
ventionalities, which  have  no  heart,  no  reality 
in  them." 

All  this  was  not  at  all  what  Lady  Frances 
had  in  her  mind  ;  and  she  had  the  annoyance  of 
observing  that,  instead  of  striking  a  spark  of 
shame  from  Lord  Athelstone,  she  had  but 
elicited  a  defence  of  his  conduct  upon  general 
and  wholly  different  grounds.  She  was  silent; 
and  Mrs.  Brabazon,  who  could  make  nothing  of 
all  that  was  passing,  struck  into  the  conversa- 
tion here  with  some  question  about  Naples, 
from  which  place  Lady  Frances  had  just  come. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  drive  the  talk  was,  as 
Wilfred  had  hoped  it  would  be,  split  up  into  duets. 

Sylvia  had  listened  to  the  somewhat  bitter 
words  of  her  friend  with  annoyance ;  but  the 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  Lord  Athelstone 
to  any  personal  application  in  these  remarks 
relieved  Miss  Brabazon,  who  would  have  suffer- 
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ed  for  a  loss  of  her  friend's  dignity,  as  for  her 
own.  His  view  and  theory  of  life  interested 
her:  it  was  not  altogether  hers,  but  she  had 
some  sympathy  with  it,  and  she  now  said, 
taking  up  his  last  words, 

''  It  is  not  the  heroic  sacrifices,  it  is  the  petty 
ones  which  try  us  most,  I  suspect,  and  which 
"we  have  the  greater  merit  in  making.  If  we 
were  ruined  to-morrow,  I  could  w^ork  for  my 
bread,  and  be  very  happy,  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  live  with  anyone  w4io  made  me  read 
Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  aloud  to  him 
every  evening." 

Wilfred  laughed  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  gravity, 
he  asked  — 

"How  do  you  think  you  could  stand  an 
English  country  life  ?  Would  that  be  too  great 
a  trial?  Would  you  call  the  dull  monotony  of 
cottage  visiting — tlie  only  interchange  of  ideas 
being  with  the  parson  and  a  couple  of  pig- 
headed neighbours— would  you  call  that  a  petty 
sacrifice?  Would  it  not  seem  to  you  an  insup- 
portable one,  after  the  brilliant  life  of  art  and 
intellect  you  have  led  ?" 
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"  Nothing  is  insupportable,  I  think,  but  idle- 
ness and  nselessness.  I  should  miss  many 
things,  no  doubt,  at  first — chiefly  the  glory  of 
light  and  colour  which  touches  everything  in 
dear  old  Italy.  But  what  makes  life  really 
beautiful  ? — our  affections,  our  tastes,  our  intel- 
lects are  independent  of  surroundings ;  they 
are  ourselves,  and  nothing  can  rob  us  of 
them." 

''  It  is  very  aggravating  to  associate  with 
people  who  have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  one's 
tastes — who  virtually  do  not  understand  what 
language  one  is  talking." 

*'  Do  you  think,"  she  returned,  smiling,  "  that 
many  of  our  Italian  friends — kind^  good  friends, 
whom  I  love  dearly — have  any  sympathy  with 
my  tastes  ?  No  ;  one  must  live  one's  own  life, 
wherever  one  is,  thankful  if  one  gets  any  light 
from  without,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.  If  I 
lived  in  a  lodging  in  Gower  Street,  a  bunch  of 
primroses  from  Co  vent  Garden  would  carry  me 
away  to  sweet  lanes  and  pleasant  uplands,, 
and  I  should  forget  the  ugly  black  walls  about 
me. 
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**  You  are  liappily  constituted,  Miss  Brabazon. 
True  poets  are  not  obliged  to  go  out  into  the 
wilderness :  they  bring  the  wilderness  to  them. 
But  to  be  pestered  with  nuisances  is  another 
matter.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  your  present  life 
■affords  you  little  experience  of  such  trials.  You 
wander  about,  without  the  cares  of  a  home, 
without  the  obligation  of  duties,  without  the 
restraints  of  poverty :  you  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
exactly  what  you  like  best,  and  you  surround 
yourself  by  those  worth  cultivating." 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

"I  am  afraid  neither  the  Marchese  Tivoli  nor 
Count  Scappa  is  as  intellectual  as  your  country 
neighbours,  and  I  assure  you  we  have  several 
other  old  friends  in  the  same  category.  But, 
as  a  rule,  my  father's  acquaintances  were  not 
common-place  men,  and  I  try  to  keep  up  the 
tradition.  I  do  not  much  care  about  society,  as 
you  can  see.  It  comes  and  it  goes.  Neither 
my  mother  nor  I  take  any  trouble  about  it. 
We  seldom  go  to  any  of  the  embassies ;  and 
strangers  must   seek   us   out — we    never   seek 
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'^  Why  should  you,  when  they  are  sure  to  do 
so?"  he  said,,  pointedly;  and  Lady  Frances, 
who  had  caught  fragments  of  the  conversation 
from  time  to  time,  heard  the  words.  "  I  think, 
in  spite  of  the  Tivolis  and  Scappas,  I  have 
proved  my  case.  You  like  intellect,  and  you 
get  it.  You  like  a  blue  sky,  and  you  live  under 
it.  You  like  all  that  is  artistic,  and  picturesque, 
and  wonderful,  and  you  gather  strange,  beauti- 
ful things  about  you.  No  !  you  have  no  trials 
— you  can't  understand  them." 

"  If  you  were  not  joking,  I  should  say  nobody 
can  tell  lohat  trials  anyone  else  has.  I  have 
bad  mine,  and  no  doubt  others  are  in  store  for 
me.  But  I  will  reply  to  your  rather  sarcastic 
remark  about  my  love  of  the  picturesque.  Yes, 
it  is  my  weakness ;  I  confess  it.  Civilized  life, 
with  its  inventions  and  conveniences,  and  tail- 
coats and  trousers,  is  so  hideous  now  that  I  try 
to  let  my  e^'es  rest  upon  as  many  paintable 
things  as  I  can.  That  is  the  test  which  my 
passionate  love  of  art  puts  to  all  outward 
objects.  It  is  very  foolish,  I  daresay.  I  know 
the  world  laughs  at  my  dress;  but,  as  I  trouble 
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the  world  very  little,  I  thiuk  I  am  at  liberty  to 
please  myself." 

"  Certainly  you  are.  I  applaud  you  for  de- 
spising those  miserable  Paris  fashions.  But  ah  ! 
if  you  hate  ugliness,  I  wonder  what  you  would 
say  to  our  drawing-room  at  Athelstone !  It 
was  furnished  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and 
nothing  more  solid,  more  sombre,  more  hid- 
eously heavy  ever  was  seen.  Time  has  no 
effect  on  it ;  as  I  remember  it  in  my  childhood, 
so  it  is  noWj  and  unless,  happily,  there  is  a  fire, 
so  it  will  last  till  I  am  grey-headed." 

Sylvia  laughed. 

*'  If  I  were  the  owner  of  a  fine  house,  I  should 
employ  some  artist  to  copy  the  decoration  of 
the  lovely  room  we  have  driven  here  to  look  at. 
It  is  better  than  all  the  gold  and  peacock  rooms, 
all  the  silver-diapered  walls  with  jewelled 
friezes  of  modern  high  art.  I  make  you  a 
present  of  my  suggestion  for  your  home,  Lord 
Athelstone.  Here  we  are ;  now  we  must  get 
the  custoder 

She  appeared,  and  the  ladies  descended 
into   that   wonderful    remnant    of   old  Koman 
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domestic  life,  excavated  a  few  years  since, 
where  the  sky  is  yet  blue,  and  the  tangled 
masses  of  olive  and  oleander,  orange-tree  and 
myrtle,  are  yet  fresh  all  round  the  walls.  Sylvia 
dipped  her  handkerchief  into  the  bucket  of 
water  she  had  bidden  the  custode  bring  her,  and, 
passing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  all 
the  delicate  foliage  shone  out  as  brilliant  as  if 
it  had  been  painted  yesterday ;  birds  of  vari- 
ous plumage  flying  among  the  branches,  from 
which  the  glowing  oranges  and  lemons  de- 
pended. 

"Oh!  it  is  delightful !"  cried  Lady  Frances, 
and  she  proceeded  to  scrub  with  her  own 
delicate  batiste  a  fresh  bit  of  the  wall. 

Wilfred  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  as 
energetic  upon  another  side  of  the  room. 

*'  See !  how  exquisitely  these  leaves  are 
turned!"  cried  Lady  Frances.  "How  natura- 
listic the  treatment  is !  Who  ever  thought 
those  old  Romans  could  paint  like  this  ?" 

"  By  Jove  !  it's  wonderful !  It  gives  one  an 
idea  of  what  the  Campagna  may  have  been  like 
before  the  trees  were  all  cut  down.     One  may 

VOL.  II.  E 
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fancy  oneself  in  the  grounds  round  Horace's 
Villa,  which  he  describes." 

*^  It  gives  me  an  idea  of  what  a  pleasant 
people  they  must  have  been  who  devised  such 
a  decoration  for  a  room,"  said  Sylvia.  "Think 
how  delightful  to  be  always  looking  upon  what 
is  sweet  and  refreshing.  It  is  like  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  eternal  spring." 

"  E  molto  curioso.  One  should  say,  they 
grew,  those  trees !"  murmured  Mrs.  Brabazon, 
with  conviction,  seated  upon  a  tub  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  regarding  the  three  scrubbers 
with  placidity.  "  I  always  tell  to  Sylvia  when 
she  come  here  she  bring  a  towel,  but  she 
always  forget.  Lady  Frances,  you  ruin  your 
hand'chefl" 

*'  Never  mind.  I  offer  it  up  as  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  shade  of  Livia  for  having  left  us 
such  a  lovely  legacy." 

Not  till  their  handkerchiefs  were  reduced 
to  rags,  and  they  had  examined  every  por- 
tion of  the  walls,  did  they  come  up  into  the 
softened  splendour  of  daylight  in  the  open 
air. 
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During  the  drive  home,  the  conversation 
was  more  or  less  general. 

"  Do  you  receive  to-night  ?"  asked  Wilfred, 
as  he  handed  Sylvia  from  the  carriage. 

"  No ;  we  dine  with  Lady  Bannockburn." 

Lady  Frances  was  standing  close  by,  but  she 
«aid  nothing  about  his  coming  in  the  evening — 
"  which  she  might  just  as  well  do,"  thought 
Wilfred  to  himself. 

"  To-morrow  we  dine  at  the  Embassy,"  he 
said ;  "  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"  1  shall  probably  take  Lady  Frances  to  the 
Vatican?" 

"  May  I  come  too  ?" 

^'  Mamma  would  be  scandalized,"  cut  in  Lady 
Frances,  with  decision.  "  Miss  Brabazon  and  I 
€an  go  about  with  our  maid,  but  not  with  a 
young  man.  Lord  Athelstone.  We  are  Philis- 
tines, you  see^  and  slaves  to  vulgar  conven- 
tionalities." 

"  But  I  may  happen  to  go  to  the  Vatican  at 
the  same  hour^  I  suppose?  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  ?" 

E  2 
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**  Nothing ;  only,  if  we  go,  it  will  be  at  an 
hour  when  you  are  still  fast  asleep,  probably." 

Decidedly  Lady  Frances  did  not  mean  him 
to  join  them.  It  was  very  odd,  he  thought. 
She  was  so  jolly  and  pleasant  with  him  last 
year  at  Florence. 
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pEGULATIONS  at  that  time— I  do  not  know 
-*-^  if  they  are  altered  under  the  new  Pope — 
allowed  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  to  be  visited 
in  the  morning  only,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  eleven. 

At  half-past  eight  the  next  morning,  Wilfred 
drove  up  the  narrow  back  court  which  His 
Holiness  had  ordained,  since  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  Italy,  should  be  the  sole  entrance  for 
strangers  to  his  palace.  No  carriage  stood 
there ;  no  courier  was  at  the  door.  They  had 
not  arrived,  so  he  lingered  a  little,  and  then 
wandered  on  into  the  first  long  gallery.  A 
few  Germans  were  there,  of  course,  early  and 
earnest,   with   spectacles,   and   rings    on   their 
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fore-fingers,  and  volumes  upon  "Kunst"  and 
"  iEsthetische  Erziehung"  in  their  hands,  argu- 
ing over  a  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  inevitable  English  family,  root  and 
branch  :  the  solid  father,  anxious  to  "  do  "  Rome 
thoroughly,  the  man  who  would  be  sure  to  buy 
some  bronzes,  and  a  mosaic  table,  and  a  copy 
of  the  "  Cenci ;"  the  mother,  rather  less  solid, 
and  more  interested,  secretly,  in  the  human 
figures  about  her  than  in  those  of  marble ;  two 
daughters,  thirsting  for  information,  one  with 
"  Murray,"  and  the  other  with  a  note-book;  and 
a  son,  in  the  post-Eton  and  ante-Oxford  stage, 
pleased  to  show  his  father  that  he  does  know 
something  about  Hellas  and  the  wicked  Roman 
Emperors. 

*'  That,  my  dear,"  said  materfamilias  to  her 
husband,  in  accents  which  AVilfred  distinctly 
heard — "  that  is  Lord  Athelstone — that  young 
man  in  a  brown  velveteen  coat.  Mrs.  Jones 
pointed  him  out  to  me  in  church  last  Sunday. 
He  doesn't  look  like  the  sort  of  person  one 
expects,  does  he,  dear?" 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  do  ex- 
pect, my  dear." 

"  Why,  something  more  wild  and — and  dissi- 
pated. You  know  he  is  the  man  who  wrote 
those  dreadful  poems  I  was  told  on  no  account 
to  allow  Jane  to  read." 

Wilfred  walked  away  with  a  smile,  and 
nearly  ran  against  Miss  Decker,  who  was 
hurrying  in,  talking  volubly  to  an  American 
sculptor,  whose  brains  she  had  brought  here 
to  pick,  and  serve  them  up  in  an  article  on 
"  Statuary  of  the  Debased  Roman  Period." 

"  Oh,  my  !  Lord  Athelstone  !  who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  you  at  this  hour  !  I 
thought  you  fashionables  never  got  out  of  bed 
so  early." 

"  I  am  not  a  '  fashionable,'  T  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, Miss  Decker — I  scorn  the  imputation.  I 
am  a  working  man.  I  get  up  at  seven  every 
day." 

"  That  is  an  interesting  fact.  I  shall  make  a 
note  of  that.  The  American  public  have  heard 
all  about  you,  Lord  Athelstone.     1  headed  my 
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account,  'Aa  Aristocratic  Poet  aad  Hero,' and 
you  certainly  occupy-  two  columns." 

"  Most  heroes  occupy  only  one,  so  I  ought  to 
be  doubly  obliged  to  you,"  laughed  Wilfred ; 
"  but  you  are  hurrying  on,  I  see^  and  I  will  not 
detain  you." 

It  was  now  some  time  past  nine,  and  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  Miss  Bra- 
bazon  and  her  friend  would  not  come.  He 
wandered  through  the  galleries,  angry  and 
puzzled.  Was  it  an  excess  of  prudery  on  Lady 
Frances's  part  ?  or  was  their  non-appearance 
due  to  some  accidental  cause  ?  That  the  ob- 
stacle had  been  raised  by  Sylvia  herself,  he 
little  guessed. 

On  her  return  from  the  Casa  di  Livia  the  pre- 
vious day,  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  the  hour  for  dressing  she 
passed  alone  in  contemplation.  She  thought 
much  of  the  relative  position  of  herself  and 
Lady  Frances  with  respect  to  Lord  Athelstone ; 
he  had  been  Lady  Frances's  friend,  and  it  was 
owing  to  that  intimacy  that  Sylvia  had  first 
heard  of  him.      lie  had  been  praised,  perhaps 
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extravagantly,  and  then  he  had  been  abused, 
perhaps  unduly.  He  was  certainly  not  a  model 
young  man  ;  he  had  written  and  done  things 
Sylvia  could  not  excuse,  except  on  the  score  of 
youth  ;  his  opinions,  if  not  his  principles,  she 
saw  were  in  a  state  of  solution.  His  was  not 
the  character  she  admired  in  the  abstract,  or 
dreamed  of  as  the  remote  possibiHty  governing 
her  life.  And  yet  she  was  not  insensible  to  his 
charm — a  charm  independent  of  good  looks, 
cleverness,  courage;  and  she  had  a  conviction 
that,  if  she  chose  it,  she  might,  in  time,  exercise 
an  almost  boundless  influence  over  him.  She 
said  to  herself  on  this  occasion  that  she  did  not 
choose ;  she  would  do  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  realization  of  her  friend's  dream,  if  such  was 
possible.  But  she  had  no  doubt  in  her  own 
mind  that  Lady  Frances  had  indulged  in  the 
wildest  self-delusion.  Nothing  in  his  manner 
indicated  that  he  had  felt  more  than  a  cordial 
liking  for  her  bright  intelligence  and  genial 
spontaneity.  That  Lady  Frances  still  cherished 
some  resentment,  if  not  some  hope,  Sylvia  saw 
plainly.     After   the   first   interview,  when   she 
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told  Lady  Frances  that  she  had  made  Lord 
Athelstone's  acquaintance,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  tacit  understanding  between  the  friends  that 
the  subject  which  had  filled  so  many  of  Frances 
Cope's  letters  the  previous  winter  should  never 
be  alluded  to.  But  the  little  lady  was  shrewd 
and  observant.  After  that  drive  to  the  Casa  di 
Livia,  she,  too,  pondered  in  the  silence  of  her 
chamber.  She  might  be  mistaken,  but  if  it  in- 
deed was  as  she  suspected,  why,  then  her  mind 
was  made  up  how  she  would  act. 

The  result  of  Sylvia's  deliberations  was  that 
she  said  to  her  friend  that  evening, 

"  The  Doria  Gallery  is  open  to-morrow  ;  let 
us  go  there  instead  of  the  Vatican." 

And  this  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Wilfred 
anathematized  among  the  gods  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  for  two  hours  that  morn- 
ing. 

"  Should  he  go  to  church  ?"  he  asked  himself 
the  following  day.  "  I  went  last  Sunday,  and 
it  was  only  to  see  her.  No  ;  she  would  respect 
my  motives,  if  she  knew  them,  for  not  going. 
She  can't  like  humbug.     I'll  stay  away." 
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It  was  not  by  accident  that,  early  that  after- 
noon, just  at  the  hour  he  knew  Mrs.  Brabazon 
drove  out,  he  found  himself  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  he 
hung  about  till  the  ladies  had  entered  it.  Then 
he  went  up  to  the  door,  on  Mrs.  Brabazon's 
side,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

"You  like  to  come  drive,  Milor?"  said  the 
simple  Italian  lady.  "  Get  in.  AVhere  you  like 
to  gof 

"  Well,  I  want  to  go  and  see  Shelley's  tomb. 
Will  you  take  me  to  the  English  burial- 
ground  ?" 

^'Burial-ground!  Ah!  I  no  like  burial- 
grounds.  But  you  and  Sylvia  can  get  out :  I 
stay  in  carriage.  I  nothing  like  that  is  malin- 
choly." 

"You  forget,  mamma,  that  we  promised  to 
meet  the  Bannockburns  on  the  Pincio  soon  after 
four,"  said  Sylvia,  quickly. 

Mrs.  Brabazon's  good  nature  was  bringing 
about  the  very  thing  Sylvia  was  anxious  to 
avoid;  she  wished  to  spare  her  friend  annoy- 
ance, and  the  sight  of  Lord  Athelstone  in  their 
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carriage  would  auuoy  Lady  Frances,  she  felt 
sure.     But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Wilfred  flushed  with  anger ;  surely  it  was  not 
for  her  to  raise  an  obstacle  to  his  coming. 

"  Oh !  never  mind,"  he  said,  quickly;  ''if  you 
have  not  got  time '" 

But  Mrs.  Brabazon  waved  her  hand  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Cyhe,  cite  I  We  back  to  Piucio  in  plenty 
time.  You  not  stay  long  in  that  malincholy 
place  r 

Wilfred  jumped  in,  and  away  they  drove. 

*'  Where  are  the  Bannockburns  gone  this 
afternoon?"  he  asked^  drily,  not  that  he  the 
least  cared,  but  it  was  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing. 

Sylvia  replied, 

*'  They  are  gone  to  afternoon  church ;  you 
were  not  there  this  morning,  were  you  ?" 

**  No,  I  seldom  go.  All  those  vain  repetitions 
irritate  me.  I  can  ask  for  all  I  want  in  ten 
minutes,  and  keep  my  attention  fixed,  perhaps, 
for  ten  minutes  more ;  after  that  it  wanders. 
Is  it  not  better  to  remain  away?" 
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"I  should  have  to  put  several  questions  to 
you  before  I  could  answer  that,"  said  Sylvia, 
after  a  pause. 

''  Put  them." 

But  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do  so.  Per- 
haps she  was  balancing  the  probabilities  of  any 
discussion  on  such  matters  being  of  service ; 
but,  at  last,  she  broke  silence. 

"  You  say, '  I  can  ask  for  all  I  want  in  ten 
minutes,'  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  believe 
in  the  efiScacy  of  prayer  ?" 

"  I  believe,  at  all  events,  in  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence very  often  on  the  individual  who  prays. 
Whether  his  prayers  affect  the  decrees  of  an 
omniscient  Deity  is  another  question." 

Sylvia  was  silent  again,  until  she  said,  * 

"Does  that  concern  us?  We  trouble  our- 
selves too  much,  perhaps,  with  what  lies  be- 
yond our  sight.  In  all  ages  earnest  men  have 
found  comfort  and  strength  in  prayer — even 
men  who  could  only  cry_,  '  Lord,  help  thou  mine 
unbelief.'  Though  you  should  be  a  fatalist,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  to  be  logical,  you  should  not 
forego  a  habit  which  you  admit  is  of  service  to- 
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the  person  who  prays.  As  to  the  repetitious  of 
our  service,"  she  added,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
*'  it  is  a  poor  excuse  for  not  attending  it,  that 
these  *  irritate  you.'  Thej^  may  be  blemishes 
in  a  beautiful  liturgy,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  they  are  removed  ;  but  their  very  reitera- 
tion has  impressed  upon  our  minds  in  childhood 
the  words  that  have  recurred  to  many  in  soli- 
tude and  despair,  when  no  book  was  at  hand. 
There  are  people  who  only  believe  in  extempore 
prayer.  I  can  understand  it,  where  the  mind 
is  very  highly  strung ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  seems  to  me  like  professional  'improvisa- 
tion,' an  outpouring  of  conventional  phrases, 
without  the  close  symmetry  and  strength  of  the 
old  Reformers'  language,  and " 

"  Oh !  no  one  feels  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  old  diction  more  than  I  do,"  interrupted 
Wilfred.  "  Only  it  seldom  interprets  what  I  do 
feel,  and  constantly  proclaims  what  I  dontr 

''And  it  does  not  occur  to  you  where  the 
fault  lies  ?" 

*'I  say  distinctly  that  the  fault  lies  in  making 
me  read  or  repeat  in  church  what  should  only 
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be  au  historical  or  intellectual  pleasure.  Take 
the  Psalms_,  for  instance.  Some  of  them  are 
magnificent  as  poetry,  outbursts  of  thunderous 
triumph,  wild  winds  of  lamentation,  tender  alle- 
gories, rich  in  Hebrew  colouring,  redolent  of  the 
odours  of  the  East.  But  how  many  of  those 
songs  have  any  meaning — can  really  speak  to 
the  hearts  of  the  many  English  people  who  read 
them  daily?  One  or  two  favourite  verses,  of 
universal  application,  will  recur  to  the  mind, 
and  to  the  lips  too,  perhaps,  at  certain  times. 
But  think  how  the  general  temper  of  the 
Psalms — its  intolerance,  its  vindictive  ferocity 
— runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
ask  yourself  how  much  a  congregation  can  FEEL 
of  the  words  it  listens  to,  and  the  response 
it  utters — words  that  belong  to  a  condition 
alien  (thank  heaven  !J  from  anything  we  ex- 
perience now !" 

This  language  was  new  to  Sylvia :  she  was 
startled.  What  he  said  was,  perhaps,  true  ;  but 
her  fine  intelligence  told  her  there  was  some- 
thing as  trift  he  did  not  perceive.  They  drove 
on  awhile   without   speaking;    Mrs.   Brabazoa 
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absorbed  in  her  novel,  Wilfred  watching  the 
beautiful  and  thoughtful  face  opposite  to  him. 
At  last  she  spoke. 

''I  cannot  think  that  the  Psalms  are  meant 
to  express  the  feelings  of  a  congregation.  But, 
if  you  will  make  them  so,  cannot  all  you  dislike 
be  applied  metaphorically  to  that  fight  with  our 
passions  and  our  pride  of  intellect,  in  which  we 
should  pray  for  a  spiritual  conquest?  The 
materialists  of  the  present  day,  may  we  not  say 
of  them  that  they  have  '  deceitful  lips,  and  the 
tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things;' which  have 
said,  with  our  tongue  will  we  prevail :  we  are 
they  that  ought  to  speak :  wlio  is  Lord  over  usT 
'They  that  run  after  another  God'  may  as  well 
be  the  worshippers  of  Science  as  the  makers  of 
graven  images." 

"  Your  translation  is  ingenious,  Miss  Braba- 
zon ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  in 
ten  thousand  who  reads  the  Psalms  ever  thinks 
of  them  in  that  fashion  ?  They  are  not  read  in 
church  for  ihatr 

"  They  seem  to  me  to  be  wisely  retained 
in  our    service,   as   recording   the   wrath    and 
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the  struggles,  the  sins,  and  tbe  repentance 
of  a  people  fighting  for  their  God  and  their 
country  in  the  fierce  infancy  of  the  world. 
They  are  the  songs  and  lamentations  of  a  nation 
who  '  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;'  and  of  a 
great  king,  who,  though  a  good  man,  had  also 
sinned  grievously.  Have  you  never  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  Scripture  re- 
cords as  having  been  chosen  by  God  to  do  the 
greatest  work,  were  never  immaculate  *?  There 
is  only  One  who  was  so.  The  sins  of  Abraham^ 
Jacob,  David,  Solomon,  Paul,  Peter,  and  many 
others  who  might  be  said  to  be  God's  special 
instruments,  are  recorded  with  particularity. 
If  one  looks  at  it  aright,  how  instructive  that 
is — that  practical  illustration  of  '  The  Prodigal 
Son !' " 

"  You  would  say  that  none  are  so  fallen  from 
grace  but  that  they  may  do  God's  work?  I 
fail  to  see  how  that  is  shown  in  the  Psalms — 
though  the  position  you  take  up  for  them  is  the 
very  best,  in  fact,  the  only  tenable  one,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"  Surely  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  this 
VOL.  II.  F 
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handful  of  people,  whether  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  or  surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations, 
kept  alive  their  faith  in  God  ?  They  sinned  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  over  and  over  again  ;  but  " — 
here  she  raised  her  large  lovely  eyes  to  his — 
"  in  their  own  savage  way  they  had  a  religion. 
They  prayed." 

The  carriage  stopped. 

•*  Dio  mio  !  Is  this  the  Campo  santo  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Brabazon,  laying  down  her  book ;  for, 
often  as  she  had  been  in  Eorae,  she  had  never 
been  here.  "And  is  that  great  pyramid  a 
Protestant  tomb,  Sylvia  V 

"  No  ;  it  is  an  ancient  Roman  monument — the 
tomb  of  Cains  Cestius,  mamma.  It  stood  in  the 
Via  Appia,  till  Aurelian  built  that  wall.  Won't 
jou  get  out  V 

*■'  Ah  !  wherefore  I  get  out,  my  dear  ?  It  is 
so  malincholy  .  .  I  like  what  is  allegro  .  .  .  how 
you  say?  cheerful,  Milor.  What  is  sad  come 
soon  enough  .  .  .  and  death  " — here  she  sighed, 
— "ah!  I  have  known  it  too  well.  I  rather 
iurn  my  eyes  away." 

"  How  curious    it    is,"    said   Athelstone,   as 
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Sylvia  and  he  walked  along,  "  that  what  yonr 
mother  expresses — a  terror  of  the  idea  of  death, 
the  impossibility  of  contemplating  it  without 
emotion — never  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
-early  Greeks.  The  figures  on  their  tombs 
•express  loving  regret  at  a  temporary  parting. 
It  is  a  mother,  with  a  smile,  patting  the  cheek 
of  her  young  boy — a  warrior  stroking  his 
favourite  charger — a  husband  and  wife  grasp- 
ing hands  with  dignified  and  cheerful  mien — no 
tears,  no  violent  despair.  It  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Christian  religion,  v/ith 
its  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  hopes  of 
itri mortality^  to  introduce  the  spectacle  of  in- 
consolable sorrow  on  its  monuments." 

"■  Had  not  Stoicism  something  to  do  with  the 
repression  of  emotion  among  the  Greeks?"  said 
Sylvia.  "  They  thought  it  proper,  not  only  to 
die,  like  Csesar,  '  with  decent  dignity,'  but  also 
to  mourn  with  it." 

"And  they  were  right,"  returned  Wilfred, 
with  his  usual  rapidity.  "  There  is  something 
far  nobler  and  more  really  religious  in  that  old 
Pagan  way  of  viewing  the  dissolution  of  body 
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and  soul,  thau  in  that  of  many  Christians,  who 
belie  the  faith  they  profess.  The  idea  of 
investing  death  with  such  terror  is  due  to  those 
monkish  times  when  hell-flames  began  to  take 
so  prominent  a  place  in  theology,  and  grinning 
devils  pitch-forked  the  unorthodox  into  ever- 
lasting torment.  All  that  is  unworthy  of  the 
present  day. — Ah  !  here  lies  poor  John  Keats." 

They  paused  before  the  tomb,  and  read  its 
sad  inscription. 

"  I  hope  he  knows  now  that  his  name  is  not 
'  writ  in  water,'  but  is  '  a  joy  for  ever,'  "  said 
Sylvia. 

"  Poor  fellow !  I  have  such  an  intense  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  for  him  !  I  could  never 
be  '  snuiFed  out  by  an  article  ' — I  am  too  tough. 
But  I  love  this  fair  earth  and  all  it  contains,  as 
he  did ;  and  can  fancy  no  hereafter  unconnect- 
ed with  it." 

She  did  not  deem  it  needful  to  reply. 
They  walked  on  in  silence,  till  they  stood 
before  the  elder  and  greater  brother-poet's 
grave. 

*'  I  love  that  inscription,"  he  exclaimed,  after 
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a  while.  "  When  I  die,  I  could  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  that  those  exquisite  lines  from 
'  The  Tempest '  I  read  on  this  stone  could,  with 
truth,  be  inscribed  on  mine — 

'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.'  " 

Miss  Brabazon  stood  looking  at  the  stone  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence. 

"  Yes — I  do  not  object  to  them  ;  though 
many  would  do  so_,  as  expressing  no  Christian 
hope.  But  they  seem  to  me  appropriate 
to  Shelley  ;  for  I  translate  them  after  my  own 
manner." 

''  And  how  is  that  ?" 

*'  His  sea-like  music,  with  its  unrestrained  ebb 
and  flow  of  passion,  remains  with  us ;  it  does 
not  fade.  That  which  has  faded  from  us  is  the 
loving  human  soul  which^  after  all,  was  but  half 
expressed  in  his  poetry,  which  was  struggling 
to  the  light,  through  clouds  of  error  and  revolt, 
and  which  in  other  realms  is  gaining  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  and  a  wider  range  of  sight." 

"You  have  a  singular    faculty   for   making 
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-words  assume  the  colour  you  desire  they 
should  wear,"  said  Wilfred,  with  a  smile,  in 
which  there  was  admiration,  and  no  tinge  of 
sarcasm.  He  stooped,  and  picked  two  violets, 
one  of  which  he  gave  her.  "  They  are  the  first 
I  have  seen  this  year.  Will  you  keep  this  in 
recollection  of  our  few  minutes'  talk  here  to- 
day ?  And,  if  we  both  live  to  be  grey-haired, 
let  us  look  at  our  violets,  and  compare  our 
thoughts  on  some  subjects  with  what  they  now 
are." 

She  took  the  violet  in  silence.  She  has  it 
still,  in  a  secret  drawer  of  the  old  leather  desk 
which  was  her  father's. 

On  the  Pincio  there  was  the  usual  Sunday 
crowd  of  carriages  and  pedestrians.  The 
Brabazon  carriage  drew  up  on  the  terrace,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Lady  Bannockburn  and  her 
daughter  appeared.  Lady  Frances  glanced 
rapidly  at  Sylvia,  and  then  at  Lord  Athelstone. 
He  had  alighted,  and  was  standing  at  the  door. 
He  handed  both  ladies  into  the  carriage,  said  a 
few  friendly  words ;  and,  as  the  coachman  had 
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orders  to  drive  on,  Wilfred  raised  his  hat  and 
walked  away. 

"Where  have  you  been  driving?"  asked 
Lady  Frances  of  her  friend. 

*^  Only  to  the  Protestant  burial-ground." 

"  Lord  Athelstone  went  with  you  f 

"  Yes.  He  met  us  as  we  were  starting  for 
our  drive,  and  said  he  wanted  to  go  there.  As 
it  is  such  a  short  distance,  mamma  offered  to 
take  him,  before  coming  here." 

A  pause.     Then  Lady  Frances  said,  abruptly, 

"  How  do  you  like  him_,  dear,  on  further 
acquaintance  ?" 

"  He  interests  me,  I  confess." 

"  So  I  see.  You  think  him  clever  and  agree- 
able. But  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
his  character  V 

"He  seems  unsettled  in  his  views/'  replied 
Sylvia,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "and  thinks,  or 
at  all  events  says,  a  great  deal  now  that  I  hope 
he  will  recant  by-and-by.  But  that  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  him,  I  feel  sure.'' 

*'  I  wish  I  did,"  said  Lady  Frances,  quickly ; 
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and  then,  turning  to  her  mother,  called  her 
attention  to  the  glorious  sunset-effect  over  St. 
Peter's. 

No  more  passed  between  the  two  friends, 
during  that  drive,  which  the  whole  world  might 
not  have  been  admitted  to  hear. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FT  was  the  first  dinner-party  at  which  Lady 
-^  Athelstone  had  presided  since  her  lord's 
death;  the  first  time  she  had  laid  aside  her 
crape.  The  year  of  weeds  and  seclusion, 
prescribed  by  unalterable  laws,  was  past  by 
some  months  now ;  the  time  was  come  when, 
in  justice  to  her  son,  she  said,  having  a  due 
regard  to  his  interests,  she  must  open  her  doors, 
and  bring  "  society  of  his  own  class  "  about  him. 
Whether  he  would  not  stray  from  the  fold,  she 
confessed  to  herself  with  a  sigh,  was  very 
doubtful ;  but  she  must  do  her  best. 

She  was  a  very  well-preserved  woman  of 
forty-seven,  and  still  looked  pretty  by  candle- 
light ;  albeit  a  little  stiff*,  and  not  quite  as  self- 
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possessed  as  in  the  old  days,  when  she  had  no 
anxieties,  and  the  mechanism  of  her  life  was  in 
perfect  working  order.  She  did  not  feel  sure 
to-day  about  the  Italian  man-cook ;  and  still 
less  about  the  amalgamation  of  her  guests ; 
and,  less  than  all,  about  Wilfred's  deporting 
himself  towards  those  guests  with  a  duly- 
balanced  measure  of  cordiality.  The  guests  at 
Athelstone  had  always  been  of  one  colour,  and 
about  her  dear  lord's  behaviour  she  had  never 
experienced  any  anxiety. 

She  was  alone,  standing  by  the  fire  in  her 
simple  but  handsome  black  dress,  a  piece  of 
white  lace  in  her  still  raven  hair,  when  the 
Bishop  was  announced.  He  was  a  tall, 
imposing-looking  man,  with  a  very  cheery, 
pleasant  manner,  who  enjoyed  life  thoroughly, 
and  discarded  his  impressive  delivery  with  his 
lawn-sleeves,  retaining  just  so  much  dignity  as 
was  consistent  with  an  apron,  and  no  more. 
He  had  only  seen  Lady  Athelstone  at  church, 
or  in  the  street,  behind  a  crape  veil,  and  he  was 
quite  struck  now  by  her  attractive  appearance. 

*'  My  son  will  be  down  directly.    1  am  sure  he 
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Tvill  be  shocked  not  to  be  here  to  receive  you," 
said  Lady  Athelstone. 

'•'  Don't  mention  it.  Men  of  my  cloth  are 
unfashionably  punctual,  you  know.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  having  a  little 
conversation  with  you  before  your  guests  arrive. 
I  trust,  Lady  Athelstone,  you  are  here  for  the 
Avhole  winter?" 

"  I  think  so.  It  depends  on  my  son.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  does  not  care  about  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  as  much  as  I  could  wish." 

"  He  is  young,"  said  the  Bishop,  benevolently, 
"  and  cares  more  for  poetry  at  present,  I  am 
told.  Well,  we  must  have  patience.  The  time 
will  come  when  he  will  be  disposed  to  turn  his 
talents  to  a  practical  account,  no  doubt." 

^^^  Ah !  I  hope  so,"  sighed  Lady  Athelstone, 
"  for  I  deplore  the  use  he  turns  them  to  now. 
His  poems  give  the  world  such  a  false  impres- 
sion of  him,  Bishop.  You  have  not  read  them, 
of  course  f 

''  No  ;  I  have  not  read  them." 

"  They  have  made  a  great  stir  ;  he  has  been 
compared  with  Byron  and  Shelley.     It  is  so  sad 
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to  misapply  such  genius.  I  wish  I  kuew  what 
to  do  about  it.  If  he  would  only  write  some- 
thing like  '  The  Christian  Year.'  I  w^onder 
whether  it  Avould  be  of  any  use  your  speaking 
to  him,  Bishop  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  Lord  Athelstone's 
acquaintance,  and,  until  we  have  seen  a  little 
of  each  other,  I  could  not  take  such  a  liberty. 
I  daresay  he  does  not  think  much  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,"  added  the  Bishop,  smil- 
ing. "  I  must  endeavour,  in  time,  to  get  the 
hold  of  friendship  over  him,  if  any  words  of 
mine  are  to  have  effect." 

Mr.  Briggs  was  here  announced,  and  swerved 
into  the  room,  his  face  unusually  rosy,  and  his 
frizzy  red  hair  in  a  state  of  wild  surprise.  As 
Lady  Athelstone  did  not  know  him,  she  rose  (it 
was  too  annoying  Wilfred's  not  appearing  to 
receive  Ids  friends !)  and  bowed,  with  a  tight- 
clutched  handkerchief  and  fan,  murmuring  that 
her  son  would  be  down  directl3^  But  the 
jovial  Briggs  was  nowise  confused  at  having 
to  return  to  his  trousers-pocket  unclasped  the 
hand  he  had  stretched  out. 
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"  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  the  genial  Bishop,  hasten- 
ing to  oil  the  stiffness  of  his  reception,  "  I  think 
we  should  become  acquainted.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  visiting  your  studio  the  other  day. 
You  were  not  at  home,  but  I  was  admitted, 
and  saw  your  pictures,  some  of  which  I  admired 
very  much." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  lord.  I  am  glad 
you  were  not  scandalized,"  returned  the 
painter,  with  a  laugh  that  made  him  look  like 
one  of  Teniers'  favourite  studies.  "  I  don't  find 
that  all  people  are  as  liberal." 

"  That  '  Nest  of  Infants '  among  the  beech- 
leaves  is  beautiful  in  colour,  and  original,"  said 
the  Bishop,  ignoring  Briggs's  direct  challenge 
to  pronounce  upon  the  Venuses  and  nymphs  in 
various  stages  of  dosliabille,  for  which  he  was 
most  renowned.  "  And  that  portrait  of  a  lady 
in  a  Venetian  dress  is  really  a  masterpiece.  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  the  -original  in  our  congre- 
gation," continued  his  lordship,  turning  to  Lady 
Athelstone. 

"  It  is  Miss  Brabazon,"  replied  Briggs,  *'  and 
she  is  far  more  beautiful  than  my  portrait." 
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"She  dines  here,"  observed  Lady  Athelstone, 
in  a  minor  key. 

"  Oh,  I  am  delighted,"  struck  in  the  Bishop, 
in  a  loud  major.  '•  I  have  wished  to  know  that 
charming  face  ever  since  I  saw  it  coming  out  of 
church." 

The  charming  face,  behind  the  still  handsome 
one  of  her  mother,  appeared  at  that  moment 
in  the  doorway.  The  Bishop,  with  his  keen 
enjoyment  of  all  beautiful  things,  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  picture  as  they  stood  there  a 
moment,  Mrs.  Brabazon's  dress  having  caught 
in  the  door.  The  grand  Italian  head  looked 
tragic,  hung  about  with  its  black  lace  ;  its  ex- 
pression was  full  of  tribulation,  though  it  was 
only  about  a  torn  skirt.  The  younger  one,  like 
that  of  an  angel  of  consolation,  bent  in  sympa- 
thy behind.  She  wore  a  pearl  net  over  her 
hair,  and  her  white  dress  was  embroidered  with 
seed-pearls. 

*'  Quite  a  Portia !"  murmured  the  Bishop  to 
Briggs,  who  stood  beside  him. 

But  Wilfred  followed  close  upon  their  heels. 
Had   he   purposely   abstained   from   appearing 
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hitherto  ?  No,  let  us  not  do  him  that  injustice ; 
unpunctuality  was  a  sort  of  rehgion  with  him. 
Lady  Athelstone  presented  him  to  the  Bishop, 
and  Wilfred  apologized  as  much  as  good  breed- 
ing demanded,  and  no  more,  for  his  tardiness. 
The  broad-chested  dignity  and  geniality  of  the 
Bishop,  in  whom  the  man  of  God  and  the  man 
of  the  world  were  so  happily  blent  that  pub- 
licans and  sinners  did  not  shrink  from  inter- 
course with  him,  won  Wilfred  at  once.  He  was 
always  susceptible  to  manner. 

The  other  guests  now  arrived  in  rapid  suc- 
•cession,  the  last  being  Lady  Porchester  and 
Miss  Witley,  whose  resemblance  to  a  pug  was 
heightened  on  this  occasion  by  her  head  look- 
ing as  if  it  was  screwed  into  a  dog-collar,  so 
wide  and  so  tight  was  the  gold-studded  band 
strapped  round  her  poor  little  throat. 

Lady  Porchester  was  very  effusive  to  Lady 
Bannockburn,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
the  Marlborough  House  ball,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and,  as  she  sank  into  the  sofa  beside 
that  lady,  she  continued,  sotto  voce — 

"  Very  mixed  society  in  Rome  this  year — so 
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few  people  one  has  ever  beard  of  before.  You 
may  judge  by  the  company  here.  That  bowl- 
and-dagger-looking  woman  opposite,  with  the 
wonderfully  dressed  daughter,  who  looks  like 
the  heroine  of  a  drame  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin^ 
is " 

*'  Oh !"  interrupted  Lady  Bannockburn,  quietly,. 
"  you  mean  the  Brabazons.  They  are  great 
friends  of  ours — the  most  charming  girl  in  the- 
world." 

Lady  Porchester  drew  in  her  horns. 

*'  Really !  Oh  !  if  you  know  them,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  girl's  dress  is  generally  rather 
outrSe,  and,  not  knowing  anything  about 
them " 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them,  if  you  wish 
to  know,"  said  Lady  Bannockburn,  relentlessly. 
"  Mr.  Brabazon  was  of  as  good  a  family  as  any 
of  us." 

"Really!"  ejaculated  Lady  Porchester  again. 

"  Miss  Brabazon  might  have  married  the  Duo 
de  Marly  five  years  ago,  if  she  had  chosen." — 
Lady  Porchester  now  understood  why  these 
people   were   invited   here.      Lady   Athelstone 
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felt  that  she,  haplj,  might  be  entertaining  a 
future  duchess  unawares. — "But  she  is  a  re- 
markable girl :  she  will  never  marry  until  she  is 
in  love,"  continued  Lady  Bannockburn. 

"  There  is  a  desperate  flirtation  going  on 
herCy  I  am  told,"  whispered  Lady  Porchester, 
behind  her  fan.  '^But  Lord  Athelstone  is  not 
a  marrying  man,  I  fancy — very  immoral.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  for  my  girl  to  be  seen  much 
with  him.  Of  course  we  all  heard  about  that 
Madame  Uberti  at  Florence  ;  but  I  am  told 
there  was  some  dreadful  scandal  about  a  girl  in 
his  own  village  before  that,  and  that  is  the 
reason  Lady  Athelstone  has  been  so  much 
abroad  since  her  widowhood." 

Did  Lady  Porchester  think  that  abuse  of 
Athelstone  must  be  agreeable  to  the  ears  on 
which  it  fell  ?  Or,  as  a  disappointed  mother, 
could  she  not  forbear  from  discharging  a  little 
virtuous  venom  ? 

Lady  Bannockburn  was  saved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  rejoinder  by  the  announcement  of 
dinner.  She  did  not  like  Lady  Porchester,  and 
had  no  mind  to  discuss  Lord  Athelstone,  whose 
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hospitality  she  thought  fit  to  accept,  with  this 
vulgar-minded  woman.  Lady  Bannockburn  had 
once  or  twice  expressed  herself  strongly  with 
her  intimate  friends  as  to  Lord  Athelstone's 
deterioration :  ^'  He  was  so  nice  when  we  first 

knew  him  at  Florence,  but "     She  was  a 

lady,  however,  and  knew  what  was  due  to  her 
own  dignity.  To  shim  the  Athelstones  now 
would  be  an  open  acknowledgment  of  her  dis- 
appointment ;  she  met  the  mother  with  all  her 
old  friendhness ;  she  even  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, though  she  would  rather  not  have  done 
so  ;  but  she  would  not  sit  at  his  board,  and 
speak  evil  of  her  host. 

He  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  manoeuvred 
successfully,  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  place  on 
his  left  vacant  for  Miss  Brabazon.  In  this  he 
was  defeated  by  the  young  lady  herself,  who, 
following  immediately  after  her  mother,  whis- 
pered rapidly  to  her,  in  Italian,  to  go  and 
occupy  this  seat.  Lady  Frances,  who  was  just 
sitting  down,  between  young  Beauport  and 
Mr.  Spooner,  observed  with  her  sharp  eyes  what 
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passed,  as   also  the  contraction    of  the  young 
lord's  brow. 

Lady  Porchester^  who  found  the  rubicund 
Briggs  seating  himself  beside  her^  turned  to  the 
Marchese  Tivoli,  who  had  taken  her  in,  and 
inquired  who  the  extraordinary-looking  man 
between  her  and  Miss  Brabazon  was.  Being 
informed  that  he  was  a  famous  English  painter, 
she  thought  it  well  to  be  gracious  ;  and,  as 
Sylvia  was  occupied  in  meeting  the  courteous 
advances  of  the  bishop  on  the  other  side,  Briggs, 
with  his  keen  sense  of  humour^  amused  himself 
by  "  drawing  out  "  the  fine  lady  beside  him. 
Very  soon  his  rich  jovial  laugh  echoed  round 
the  table.  Lady  Athelstone  looked  startled,  so 
did  Miss  Witley:  but  there  was  no  withstand- 
ing Briggs  ;  he  was  contagious  ;  actually  Lad}^ 
Porchester  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  Then 
he  attacked  Mr.  Spooner  (dodging  him  between 
the  scarlet  poinsetia  leaves  across  the  table), 
who  smiled  a  thin,  acid  smile,  and  said  nothing; 
but  Lady  Frances,  with  her  courage  and  her 
ready  wit,  seized  the  cudgels  for  the  professor, 
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and  attacked  the  painter  in  return;  and  then 
all  the  table  laughed,  and  voices  rose,  and  con- 
versation became  general. 

Lady  Athelstone  was  much  troubled  as  to 
how  the  bishop  would  take  such  hilarity ;  but 
he  was  delighted. 

''  Mr.  Spooner  is  a  clever  writer,  but  I  think 
it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  be  a  little  chaffed,"  he 
said,  with  a  confidential  chuckle,  to  Sylvia. 
"Lady  Frances's  adversary,  however,  is  very 
able.  And'' — here  he  dropped  his  voice  yet 
lower — '*  your  neighbour  is  vulnerable.  He  is 
armed  for  the  fray,  but  between  the  greaves  his 
adversary's  arrows  pierce." 

''  1  think  he  hardly  feels  a  scratch,"  replied 
Miss  Brabazon,  with  a  smile.  "  At  all  events, 
no  wound  rankles ;  and  he  cannot  under- 
stand that  any  of  those  he  inflicts  should  do 
so." 

"  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  eat  that  salmi, 
Spooner,"  Briggs  was  saying,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
*'  We  look  to  yon,  as  our  model  of  asceticism. 
St.  Anthony  never  Avould  have  yielded  to  a 
salmi !     How  can  you  keep  your  high  standard 
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of  purity,  if  you  indulge  in  'sugar  and  spice, 
and  all  that's  nice  T 

'*  I  should  conceive  that  you  occasionally 
exercised  a  little  mortification  of  the  flesh  j^our- 
self,  when  you  dine  at  Lepre's  for  a  few  cen- 
tesimi,  as  you  told  me  you  did,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, with  a  leisurely  asperity.  "  But  possibly 
you  like  gross  food — it  may  assimilate  better 
with  your  nature." 

"  I  dine  at  Lepre's  because  it's  cheap,"  laughed 
Briggs.  "If  I  were  rich,  like  you,  Spooner,  a 
fellow  of  a  college,  and  writing  beautiful  books 
about  art  that  all  the  young  ladies  read,  I 
should  dine  on  turtle  and  venison.  As  to 
'  gross  food,'  bless  you,  I'm  not  afraid  of  becom- 
ing fat.  That's  what  makes  me  so  lenient  to 
the  follies  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Now,  if  I 
were  sentimental " 

"  Instead  of  fleshimental,''  struck  in  Wilfred, 
laughing. 

'^I  should  take  a  melancholy  view  of  the 
case  Lady  Porchester  has  just  been  telling  me 
•about,  of " 

"  Pray  stop ;  what  I   said  was  not  for   the 
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^vhole   table,"   interrupted   the   lady,    alarmed. 

"  Ah !  I  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  Mr.  Briggs,"  cried  Lady  Frances. 

*'Try  me  ;  I  am  a  perfect  well." 

"  I  had  rather  let  well  alone,"  returned  the 
little  lady,  with  a  laugh. 

"Mr.  Briggs  has  certainly  divulged  a  good 
many  secrets  to  us,"  observed  the  Bishop,  with 
a  twinkle  of  his  eye;  then,  after  a  raoment^s 
pause,  he  gracefully  removed  any  sting  that 
might  have  been  conveyed  in  his  words,  by 
adding — '"For  none  will  the  world  be  more 
grateful  than  for  those  difficult  secrets  to  pene- 
trate and  to  transmit — the  character  of  his 
sitters." 

Here  the  Bishop  glanced  at  his  neighbour. 

''  My  sense  of  truth  compels  me  to  say,  my 
lord,  that  I  fear  your  compliment  is  due  to  your 
having  seen  but  07ie  portrait,  that  of  not  only  a 
perfectly  beautiful  person,  but  one  whose  char- 
acter is  apparent  to  any  student  of  physiognomy 
in  the  fine  balance  of  the  parts.  Few  painters 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  model ; 
and  it  would  require  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  da 
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her  justice.  To  seize  the  spirituality  of  the.  face 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  living  man." 

He  said  this  as  coolly  as  though  he  spoke  of 
somebody  miles  distant_,  but  everyone  knew  to 
whom  he  alluded.  Lady  Porchester,  indeed, 
asked  where  this  marvel  of  perfection  was  to  be 
found,  but  it  was  understood  to  be  one  of  those 
questions  that  are  not  meant  to  be  answered, 
and  are  only  propounded  to  relieve  the  querist 
of  a  surcharge  of  spite. 

Lliss  Brabazon  looked  straight  before  her ;  she 
did  not  smile,  and  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
cheek.  The  Bishop  said  something,  but  she 
did  not  hear  him.  Lady  Frances  tried  to  di- 
vert attention  from  her  friend  by  the  general 
proposition  that  the  mouth  was  the  only  fea- 
ture which  was  a  sure  indication  of  character; 
no  one  could  ever  be  deceived  in  that, 

Wilfred  muttered  something  about  "  a  cad,^' 
which  was  only  heard  by  Lady  Bannockburn ; 
but  Sylvia,  glancing  towards  him,  saw  the 
scowl  on  his  face,  as  did  also  Lady  Frances. 

Presently,  the  buzz  of  conversation  having 
become   general  again,  Sylvia   turned   to   the 
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painter,  and  said,  with  a  warmth  very  unusual 
to  her, 

*'  I  have  known  you  a  long  time,  Mr.  Briggs, 
and  I  have  a  regard  for  you  ;  but,  if  you  had  any 
real  friendship  for  me,  you  would  not  make  me 
appear  so  ridiculous,  as  such  fulsome  flattery 
can  only  make  a  woman.  Perhaps  I  ougbt  to 
pretend  not  to  know  whom  you  meant  just  now. 
I  prefer  to  tell  you  that  such  compliments  in 
society  are  in  the  worst  taste,  and  that,  if  you 
repeat  the  offence,  I  shall — well,  you  will  nnd 
it  difficult  to  appease  my  resentment." 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  responded  the  contrite 
Briggs.  "  I  only  said  what  I  think.  I  couldn't 
say  otherwise  without  lying." 

"  Why  speak  of  me  at  all  ?  Such  absurd 
praise  only  irritates  the  world  against  tie 
object  of  it.  Half  the  men  and  women  here  are 
saying  to  themselves,  if  not  to  each  other, 
'  She  is  a  mass  of  s^anity  ;  she  likes  that  adula- 
tion, she  drinl%s  it  all  in,  and  she  makes  her 
friends  of  those  who  will  administer  the  intoxi- 
cating draught  without  stint.'  Do  you  not  see 
how  unfair  this  is  to  me  ?" 
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Briggs,  for  once  in  liis  life,  looked  discomfit- 
ed ;  but  the  Bishop  addressed  an  observation  to 
3Iiss  Brabazon  at  that  moment,  and  when  Lady 
Porchester  asked  the  painter  if  he  agreed  with 
3Ir.  Spooner,  whom  she  had  just  heard  stating 
that  Overbeck  was  the  Rafifaelle  of  modern 
times — "  Raffaelle  before  his  fall " — it  acted  like 
a  red  rag  to  a  bulk  Briggs  plunged  into  the 
fray  once  more  with  undiminished  ardour,  care- 
less of  whom  he  tossed  on  the  horns  of  his 
mockery. 

"What  is  that,  Spooner?  Desecrate  the 
sacred  name  of  Raffaelle  by  giving  it  to  that 
emasculated  old  plagiarist?  Religious  paint- 
ing, indeed !  A  pack  of  dry  bones  stolen  from 
the  old  fellows,  without  a  spark  of  originality — 
no  colour,  no  life !" 

"  Colour  and  life  are  inseparable  from  some 
measure  of  sensuality  in  art,"  observed  the 
professor,  not  looking  at  Briggs,  but  gazing 
round  the  table.  ''  Compare  the  spiritual 
abstraction  of  Fra  Angelico,  that  purest  of  the 
pure  painters,  with  the  domination  of  animal 
instincts  in  Lippo  Lippi.     There  is  no  pander- 
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ing  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  no  voluptuous  pas- 
turage of  form  and  colour  in  the  work  of  the 
man  who  prepared  himself  by  prayer  and  fasting 
to  represent  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Let  the 
colourists," — here  his  spectacles  flashed  for  a 
moment  upon  Briggs — 'Met  the  colourists  keep 
to  their  gross  mythology,  which  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  unbridled  passions,  their  nudities  and  their 
meretricious  splendour,  let  them  not  approach 
the  white-robed  mysteries  of  Faith.  They 
splash  and  flounder  about  in  their  sea  of  Tyrian 
dyes,  but  the  patient  perfection  of  an  angel's 
wing,  the  virginal  fold  of  immaculate  draperies, 
are  not  for  such  as  these." 

"  Why,  Spooner,"  cried  Briggs,  with  un- 
dimished  good-humour,  ''  to  hear  you  talk,  one 
would  think  colour  was  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  !  Who  painted  the  sky  blue,  and  the  fields 
green,  and  a  woman's  lips  red?  What  piety  is 
there  in  shutting  one's  eyes  upon  the  fair 
things  of  this  world  more  than  in  tying  up 
one's  leg  and  hopping  with  a  crutch?" 

"  It  is  Avritten,  '  If  thine  eye  offend  thee ' — " 
"But    it    doesn't    offend    me,"     interrupted 
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Briggs,  "  and  if  I  were  moved  to  *  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  '  me,  I  should  have  no  business 
to  paint  pictures,  or  to  write  about  them, 
either." 

"  I  suppose  we  should  all  be  agreed/'  said 
Lady  Frances,  *'  that  the  first  necessity  of  a 
picture  is  that  it  should  delight  our  eyes ; 
though  different  methods  appeal  to  different 
minds." 

^*It  is  the  method  for  which  I  contend," 
replied  the  professor,  ignoring  the  truculent 
Briggs  henceforth,  and  addressing  his  remarks 
through  Lady  Frances  to  the  table  at  large. 
''  The  painter  who^  with  purity  of  high  intent, 
would  approach  certain  subjects,  must  divest 
himself  of  all ''' 

"  Not  of  all  his  clothes,  Spooner  ?"  suggested 
the  dreadful  man  opposite ;  but  the  speaker, 
loftily  unmindful  of  him,  continued, 

**^ — Must  divest  himself  of  every  hindrance  to 
the  swift  passage  of  the  soul  into  a  region 
where  the  air  is  rarified  and  earth-mists  do  not 
rise.  He  shall  leave  behind  him  the  idolatry 
of  beauty  and  the  license  of  tangible  dehghts, 
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^nd,  soaring  upwards,  with  steady  beat  of 
wing,  shall  reach,  if  he  have  the  strength,  to 
the  effulgence  of  unclouded  light.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  the  noblest  art — the  art  that  is 
•entirely  noble,  and  does  not  pander  to  sensual 
appetites  for  form  and  colour — to  lift  us  with 
it  above  the  world  we  grovel  in." 

*'  What  you  say  is  very  true,  and  very 
admirably  put,"  said  the  courtly  Bishop,  anxi- 
ous to  conciliate  all  parties  ;  "  but,  as  Mr.  Briggs 
suggested  just  now,  the  Creator  of  this  beautiful 
world  ^  saw  that  it  was  good.'  It  was  created 
for  man ;  is  it  for  him  to  call  '  unclean,'  and 
«hut  his  eyes  upon,  that  which  his  Alaker  has 
approved  ?  The  true  wisdom  of  the  painter  or 
poet — "  he  paused  for  an  instant,  and  Lady 
Athelstone  coughed— *' is  surely  to  use,  not  to 
abuse,  the  lovely  materials  that  he  finds  all 
round  him.  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  how, 
in  the  commonest  things " 

The  Bishop  went  on  talking  for  some  time, 
but  Wilfred,  and  those  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
heard  no  more ;  for  the  latter  exclaimed,  just 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  two  or  three  round  him, 
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'*Wlio  reads  Wordsworth  now?  He  is  so 
awfully  prosy.  If  you  want  nature,  read  Walt 
Whitman." 

"  I  would  as  soon  read  a  street  directory,  or 
a  universal  gazeteer/'  said  Lady  Bannockburn. 
"  Sooner,  indeed,  for  my  sense  of  decency 
w^ould  not  be  offended,  as  it  is,  in  a  writer  qui 
ne  vous  fait  grace  de  rienr 

"  Ah  !  you  have  still  insular  prejudices.  Lady 
Bannockburn.  You  must  get  rid  of  them  before 
you  can  like  the  bold  utterances  of  this  lawless 
poet." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,"  she 
replied,  quickly;  and  later,  in  the  drawing- 
rooraj  she  said  to  the  Bishop — "  Nothing  seems 
to  be  liked  now  but  what  is  strange  and  new, 
even  though  it  sins  against  all  laws  of  propriety 
and  good  taste.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  young  man  of 
talent,  like  Lord  Athelstone,  becoming  so  per- 
verted. I  was  glad  you  spoke  as  you  did  at 
dinner,  Bishop,  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
materials.  It  touched  him  more  than  Mr. 
Spooner's  very  high-flown  language  and  ex- 
aggerated spirituality  ever  could  do." 
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At  the  same  moment  Lady  Porchester  was 
saying  to  Lady  Athelstone, 

"  Really  your  dinner-table  was  like  a  Portico, 
where  the  Greek  philosophers  assembled.  I 
never  heard  so  much  talk  about  art  and  ethics 
in  my  life  before.  I  feel  so  learned,  my  dear, 
only  rather  confused,  between  the  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Spooner,  and  that  wonderful  man,  the 
painter,  who  sat  next  me.  He  is  very  amusing, 
like  nothing  one  ever  saw  before  ;  but  startling 
in  appearance  and  manner,  certainly." 

''Yes,"  said  her  hostess,  apologetically, 
"Wilfred  thinks  that  cleverness  covers  every- 
thing; but  I  saw  that  even  he  was  annoyed 
during  dinner.  The  Bishop  was  most  good- 
natured  about  it;  he  assured  me  he  liked  Mr. 
Briggs  in  spite  of  everything ;  but  I  confess  that 
I — I  shrink  from  anyone  so  boisterous." 

The  object  of  these  remarks  had  taken  a 
■chair  beside  Lady  Frances,  who  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his.  They  always  sparred,  but 
were  excellent  friends. 

*'  Does  Miss  ]3rabazon  mean  to  marry  Lord 
Athelstone  V"  he  asked,  abruptly. 
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She  gave  him  a  rapid  glance,  and  replied, 

"If  I  knew,  do  you  think  I  should  tell  you, 
Mr.  Briggs  ?     What  makes  you  ask  ?" 

"Judging  by  appearances,  I  should  say,  if 
she  wants  to  marry  him,  she  can.  He  has 
hardly  taken  his  eyes  off  her  all  night." 

"It  is  a  way  he  has,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
drily. 

"  But  I  can't  detect  that  she  gives  him  any 
encouragement — on  the  contrary,"  continued 
Briggs.  ''Look  how  she  has  hemmed  herself 
in  between  Lady  Bannockburn  and  Spooner,  so 
that  Lord  Athelstone  can't  get  near  her.  I 
hope  she  means  it.  I  hope  she  won't  have 
him." 

"Why'?" 

"  He  is  not  up  to  her  mark." 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  who  is  '^.  After  your 
speech  at  dinner " 

"  Don't  mention  that.  I  put  my  foot  in  if. 
She  was  awfully  angry." 

"  I  am  not  surprised." 

"I  think  she  was  angrier  than  the  occasion 
warranted ;  and  I  had  a  suspicion  why  it  was. 
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But   perhaps   I  was   wroug.     It   looks   like   it 
now." 

"  ^Yhat  looks  like  it  ?     What  do  3^ou  mean  r 

*'  I  thought — I  fancied  she  might  be  annoyed 
that  Lord  Athelstone  should  hear  my  enthusi- 
astic praise  of  her ;  though  how  an  artist's 
admiration  could  trouble  a  mighty  young  lord, 
I  don't  quite  see.  Anyhow,  she  was  really 
angry,  and  gave  it  me  hot  and  strong." 

Wilfred  was  still  hovering  round  the  sofa  on 
which  Miss  Brabazon  sat. 

"Will  you  sing  that  song  of  Clement  Marot's 
I  liked  so  much  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  I  don't  know  the  accompaniment  on  the 
piano.     I  sing  it  to  the  lute." 

"Will  you  sing  something  else,  then  ?" 

'*I  am  afraid  I  know  nothing  by  heart  on 
the  piano.  I  never  sing  but  at  home,  and  then 
generally  old  songs,  or  stornelli,  that  go  best 
with  the  lute." 

He  turned  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
where  Carton  was. 

"  Come  and  sing  something.  I  can't  per- 
suade Miss  Brabazon." 
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"  Oh  !  I  daresay  when  I  have  sung  she  will," 
said  the  attache,  going  to  the  piano. 

He  sang  a  song  of  Schumann's  with  taste^ 
and  accompanied  himself  even  better  than  he 
sang. 

"  Will  you  not  try  Gounod's  *  Biondina'  with 
me,  Miss  Brabazon?"  he  asked,  when  he  had 
finished.  "You  know  it  went  very  well  one 
night  when  we  tried  it." 

She  was  anxious  not  to  have  come  forward 
prominently  that  evening;  but  what  excuse 
could  she  make?  She  rose,  and  stood  at  the 
young  man's  side,  and  their  voices  floated  up- 
wards, blending  happily  together.  There  was 
•unanimous  applause. 

"The  difficulty  is  overcome,"  said  Wilfred. 
"  Now,  will  you  not  give  us  something  alone — 
something  for  me  ?" 

She  was  sorry,  she  replied,  that  she  could 
not;  Mr.  Carton  certainly  could  not  accompany 
anything  she  knew  ;  she  sang  songs  that  nobody 
else  did ;  and,  as  she  said  this,  she  moved  away 
from  the  piano.  The  attache,  with  a  smile, 
immediately  began  playing  some  of  the  stornelli 
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he  had  caught  up  from  hearing  her  sing  them 
once  or  twice. 

"What  excuse  can  you  make  now?"  he 
asked,  laughing. 

"  Do  be  persuaded,"  pleaded  the  Bishop. 

She,  who  had  never  made  a  difficulty  about 
singing  in  her  life  before,  stood  at  bay  for  a 
moment. 

"Dear  Sylvia,"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'I  was 
your  godmother  to-night.  I  promised  three 
things  in  your  name.  You  have  only  performed 
one.     Don't  disgrace  me." 

Then  she  turned  back ;  the  ground  of  resist- 
ance was  cat  from  under  her  feet,  and  by 
Frances  Cope  herself.  Until  the  carriages  w^ere 
announced,  she  continued  singing,  as  the  young 
man  recalled,  one  after  another,  wild  songs  of 
the  people  he  remembered. 

"I  think,  upon  the  whole,"  said  Lady  Athel- 
stone,  in  a  tentative  manner,  to  her  son,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  "  taking  into  consideration 
the  mixture,  you  know,  it  went  off  pretty  w^ell 
— eh,    dear?     The    Bishop    w^as    really    quite 
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pleased.     He  thanked  me  for  such  a  pleasant 
evening." 

"  The  Bishop  is  a  brick.  I  like  him  very 
much.  I'm  only  sorry  I  asked  that  fellow 
Briggs.     He  is  a  noisy  cad." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  liked  his  manners,  dear. 
The  Bishop  was  very  considerate  and  kind 
about  himj  but " 

"  Oh !  he  found  him  a  relief  from  Spooner,  I 
daresay,  who  *  orated '  us  like  an  American 
lecturer.  No,  I  can't  say  I  should  recommend 
this  mixture  *to  be  taken  as  before.'  That 
young  Carton  is  a  conceited  ass.^^ 

"Keally,  my  dear?  I  thought  him  so  nice 
and  obliging  in  singing,  and  so  good-natured  in 
accompanying  Miss  Brabazon — eh  ?" 

"  Good-natured !  Anyone  could  see  how  his 
vanity  was  flattered.  She  refused  twice  to 
sing  when  I  asked  her." 

Lady  x\thelstone  had  something  on  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  ;  but  justice,  in  defence  of  young 
Oarton,  yielded  to  discretion,  in  the  interests  of 
her  impetuous  and  irrational  son.     She  was  not 

h2 
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such    a    fool    as    some    people    thought    her. 

And  the  burden  of  his  irritation,  as  he 
smoked  a  solitary  pipe  before  goinp;  to  bed,  was 
ever — 

"  Why  does  she  let  such  a  fellow  as  that 
beslaver  her  with  compliments  ?  I  should 
never  dare  to  use  such  language — it's  almost  an 
insult — as  though  she  were  public  property. 
And  why  would  she  sing  for  anyone  who  asked 
her  but  me?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"FIARLY  one  morning  two  ladies  were  seen 
-^  riding  out  into  the  Campagna,  followed 
by  a  groom. 

*'It  is  extraordinary  they  should  be  such 
friends,"  said  Miss  Whitley  who  watched  them 
from  her  window_,  *'  after  the  way  they  say  he 
behaved  to  Lady  Frances  last  year." 

"  Some  women  have  no  feeling,"  replied  her 
mother.  ''I  always  thought  Lady  Frances  a 
heartless  little  creature." 

It  was  the  heartless  little  creature  who  had 
planned  this  ride,  and  had  chosen  an  hour  when 
she  and  Sylvia  would  be  unmolested.  They 
rode  out  through  the  Porta  Salara,  upon  the 
vast  solitary  plain — ^'Cette  terre,  fatiguee  de 
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gloire,  qui  semble  dedaigner  de  produire/'  as 
Madame  de  Stael  calls  it.  It  was  one  of  those 
mornings  not  uncommon  at  Rome,  when  there 
is  an  almost  oppressive  stillness  in  the  air. 
There  was  no  visible  movement  in  the  clouds 
that  hung  around  Mount  Soracte,  nor  in  the 
leathered  asphodel  on  the  plain.  The  shepherd, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  short  warm  grass, 
scarcely  lifted  his  head  at  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet.  Everything  in  nature  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  energy. 

And  the  influence  was  felt  by  the  two  friends. 
For  some  time  neither  spoke :  till  at  last 
Lady  Frances  broke  silence  with  these  words, 

*'  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  dear  Sylvia, 
and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  speak  on  certain  subjects  without 
seeming  to  ask  for  a  confidence — which  I  should 
be  the  last  to  do.  Only  from  myself,  at  least,  I 
feel  there  ought  to  be  some  openness,  or  you  may 
misunderstand,  and  be — be  unhappy  about  me. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  care  any  longer  about 
Lord  Athelstone.  I  give  you  my  word,  Sylvia, 
be  is  as    indifferent   to   me   as   that    shepherd 
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lying  there.  There  was  a  time — well,  I  need 
not  refer  to  that.  I  was  a  fool,  I  suppose.  I 
can  only  say  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  him. 
Looking  at  him  with  the  eyes  I  now  do,  I  would 
not  be  married  to  him  for  any  consideration 
upon  earth." 

Sylvia,  who  had  shown  no  surprise  or  emo- 
tion of  any  kind  hitherto,  but  kept  her  eyes 
riveted  on  the  pale  blue  outline  of  the  Alban 
hills,  turned  and  looked  into  her  friend's 
face. 

*'  Why  ?"  she  asked,  slowly. 

"Because  he  has  no  stabihty  of  character^ 
and,  as  long  as  he  lives,  will  be  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  any  chance  wind  that  catches 
him.  Perhaps  few  men  are  rocks  to  anchor 
one's  hopes  on  ;  but  he  certainly  is  not  one  of 
them." 

"He  is  young.  You  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
him,  Fanny." 

"  Yes,  darling,  he  is  very  young.     That  is  what 

I  want  you  not  to  forget.     You  are  the  soul  of 

loyalty,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  you  discourage 

his  attentions  on  my  account.     But  since  I  tell 

vol.  iu  K 
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you  the  simple  truth,  that  I  no  longer  care  for 
him,  you  may  be  moved  by  his  devotion — for 
he  is  devoted,  at  present,  to  you.  Anyone  can 
see  that.  It  isn't  to  probe  your  feelings,  dear, 
that  I  speak  ;  but  to  warn  you  in  time.  He  is 
unstable  as  water,  and  has  no  principle  what- 
ever." 

*'  That  is  a  hard  saying,  Fanny." 

"  It  is  not  a  bit  too  hard.  T  know  what  you 
think— that  my  foolish  vanity  led  me  to  attach 
a  meaning  to  his  preference  for  our  society  last 
year  which  he  never  intended.  Perhaps  it  was 
so.  But  there  are  far  worse  charges  against 
him.  His  is  what  is  called  '  the  poet's  tempera- 
ment/ I  suppose.  He  is  carried  away  by  every 
gust  of  temptation,  without  making  an  effort 
to  resist.  Such  men  are  better  not  married. 
Isn't  it  Monckton  Milnes  who  says, 

' .  .  .  the  heaven-eufraiichised  poet 
Must  have  no  exclusive  home  ; 

He  must  feel,  and  gladly  show  it, 
Phantasy  is  made  to  roam. 

He  must  give  his  passions  range  .  .  . ' " 

Sylvia  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

•**Dear  Fanny,"  she  said  at  last,  "is  it  only 
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on  account  of  that  Florentine  lady  you  speak 
of  him  as  carried  away  by  every  gust  of 
temptation  ?" 

''  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  Lady  Frances,  with 
a  mixture  of  hesitation  and  decision — decision 
in  the  negative,  hesitation  as  to  how  much  be- 
yond this  she  should  say.  "  I  have  heard  things 
more  than  once ;  even  the  other  night  mamma 
was  told  something  about  his  conduct  at  home 
in  his  own  village.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  for 
it  to  be  said,  and  be  believed,  shows  how  his 
character  there  is  regarded." 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  opinions  in  a 
country  neighbourhood.  You  know  he  is 
essentially  a  frondeur,  and  I  think  sufficient 
allowance  is  not  made  for  him,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  evidently 
always  laboured." 

"  Disadvantages  ?     What  can  you  mean  f ' 

"  His  mother,  though  she  worships,  does  not 
the  least  understand  him,  it  is  clear.  His 
father,  he  tells  me,  was  an  excellent  man,  but 
had  no  sympathy  with  any  of  his  son's  pursuits. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and,  of  course,  made  a 
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great  deal  of,  but  bad  no  one  to  talk  out  tbe 
ideas  upon  religion  and  life  tbat  were  simmer- 
ing in  tbe  boy's  active  brain.  He  feeds  on 
Shelley,  and,  Avben  he  goes  to  Oxford^  is  thrown 
with  a  set  of  young  men  all  more  or  less  scep- 
tical. Are  not  these  great  disadvantages  ? 
With  his  peculiar  temperament,  can  you  won- 
der at  the  result '?" 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it  at  all,"  returned  her 
friend.  *'  All  I  say  is,  tbat  such  a  man  would 
make  a  woman  like  you  wretched.  There  are 
women  who  might  marry  him,  and  not  mind. 
Oh !  Sylvia  dear,  when  I  used  to  write  to  you 
last  winter,  how  very  differently  I  thought  of 
him  I  I  seem  to  have  grown  years  older  since 
then — and  my  eyes  are  opened." 

Sylvia  rode  on  for  a  little  while  without  reply. 
At  last  she  said, 

**  I  daresay  he  has  behaved  very  foolishly — 
very  wrongly,  dear  Fanny  ;  but  he  is  not  cor- 
rupt at  heart,  I  feel  certain  of  that.  And  I  do 
believe  that  his  present  condition  is  only  a 
transitory  state,  out  of  which  a  far  finer  char- 
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acter  may  arise  than  casual  observers  think 
possible." 

Lady  Frances  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  instead 
of  replying,  as  she  felt  inclined,  said  something 
quite  different. 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  as  you  predict,. 
Sylvia.  I  shall  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  I 
was  wrong.  But  as  I  do  not  share  your  belief, 
1  also  hope  you  will  wait — at  all  events,  a  year 
— to  see  the  effect  of  time,  before  you  engage 
yourself  to  become  his  wife." 

The  tears  gathered  in  Sylvia's  eyes ;  she 
looked  away  towards  the  purple  line  of  the 
sea.  Presently  she  leant  forward,  and  took  her 
friend's  hand. 

"  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  not  forget  your 
words,  dear — I  shall  not  forget  this  ride." 

Then,  by  tacit  consent,  they  cantered  across 
the  plain,  and  no  more  Avas  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject nearest  to  the  hearts  of  both. 

For  two  da^'s  Wilfred  Athelstone  had  ab- 
stained from  calling  at  the  Hotel  Czerny.     He 
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was  annoyed  and  puzzled  by  the  change  in 
Miss  Brabazon's  manner  of  late — a  change 
which  had  been  accentuated,  in  a  way  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  on  Monday  night.  It  is 
true  he  could  not  pretend  to  himself  that  he 
had  ever  received  any  direct  encouragement 
from  her.  She  never  asked  him  to  the  house, 
or  to  accompany  them  in  any  drive  :  it  was  he 
who  had  to  propose  it.  When  her  daily  visits 
to  Lorenzaccio  ceased — and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  wildest  fatuity  to  misinterpret  their 
object — it  was  only  by  manoeuvre,  or  by  direct 
application,  that  he  saw  her. 

*'  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  not  a  vain  fool, 
she  takes  no  common  interest  in  me.  I  have 
read  it  in  her  eyes,  which  are  so  eloquent ;  she 
has  shown  it  in  her  discussions  with  me,  even 
as  late  as  on  Sunday,  though  she  scarcely 
wished  me  to  drive  Avith  them.  What  does 
this  avoidance  of  me  mean  ?  She  is  not  a  girl 
to  be  swayed  by  anything  that  others  may  say, 
otherwise  I  might  think  that  the  Bannock- 
burns- But  no,  she  forms  her  own  judg- 
ments.    I  have  never  tried  to  make  myself  out 
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to  her  a  bit  better  than  I  am.     But,  with  all  my 
faults,  she  likes   me — might  be  brought  to  love 

me,  if " 

Here  he  stopped  short.  What  was  the  result 
of  his  ^ve  weeks'  study  of  Sylvia  Brabazon  ? 
Had  he  resolved  to  ask  her  to  marry  him  ?  He 
was  very  sure  he  should  never  feel  the  same 
admiration  for  any  other  woman — an  admira- 
tion which  amounted  almost  to  worship  at 
times— as  he  did  for  this  one.  She  was  not  as 
other  w'omen  were,  though  none  was  more 
womanly ;  there  was  an  orginality,  a  poetry,  a 
nobility  and  independence  about  her  which 
captivated  him  the  more  he  saw  her.  Thi& 
would  not  be  a  union  born  simply  of  passion- 
ate desire_,  which,  when  satisfied  by  possession,, 
would  be  sterile  of  sympathy.  Their  thoughts, 
it  was  true,  were  opposed  on  many  points,  but 
she  struck  chords  which  produced  an  echo 
within  him ;  he  felt  spurred  on,  under  her  influ- 
ence, to  run  the  race  set  before  him,  and  win  a 
healthier  renown,  just  as,  under  certain  other 
influences  a  year  ago,  he  had  lain  down,  ener- 
vated by  the  heavy-scented  flowers  on  the  way^ 
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and  done  nothing  better  than  write  erotic 
sonnets. 

Why  then,  if  he  showed  her  this,  as  in  some 
measure  he  believed  he  had  done,  did  she  now 
avoid  him  ?  Spoiled  child  of  fortune  as  he  was, 
it  was  a  new  and  irritating  sensation  to  find 
the  fruit  which,  at  that  moment,  seemed  the 
only  fruit  in  the  world  worth  having,  withheld, 
when  he  had  led  himself  to  believe  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  might  drop  from  the  tree  into  his 
outstretched  arms.  He  rode  off  to  Ostia  alone, 
and  spent  some  hours  in  the  Fusano  forest, 
writing  bitter,  wrathful  verses  against  the 
fickleness  of  woman. 

On  his  return  after  dusk,  he  found  a  three- 
cornered  note  which  acted  like  an  April  shower 
upon  bleak,  wind-bitten  fields  in  March.  It 
was  ostensibly  from  Mrs.  Brabazon,  but  the 
handwriting  and  the  diction  were  clearly  her 
daughter's.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  this  even- 
ing, will  you  come  to  our  box  at  the  'Apollo'"?  — 
the  Bellotti-Bon  Company,  No.  2,  is  arrived ; 
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they  give  the  '  Trionfo  d'x\more,'  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  modern  Italian  drama. 
''  Yours  truly, 

"  GlACINTA  BrABAZON." 

He  threw  over  a  dinner  with  some  men  at  the 
English  Club,  dressed  himself,  and  dined  hastily 
with  his  mother  (who  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  his  wayward  moods  to  feel  much  surprised 
at  his  hilarity),  and  arrived  at  the  theatre  a  few 
minutes  after  the  play  had  begun. 

Sylvia  sat  at  the  back  of  the  box_,  and  some- 
thing in  her  manner  of  shaking  hands  with  him 
made  Wilfred  feel  at  once  that  the  restraint 
which  he  had  noticed  in  her  of  late  was  re- 
moved. She  said  no  word,  neither  did  Mrs. 
Brabazon,  who  sat  in  front  beside  another  lady. 
They  came  there  to  see  the  play,  and  not  to 
chatter.  The  faces  of  all  three  were  turned  reso- 
lutely to  the  stage.  Wilfred  attempted  to  say 
something  to  Sylvia,  but  she  put  her  finger  to 
her  lip  with  a  smile;  then  he  turned  to  the 
book  of  the  drama,  and  tried  to  master  the 
gituation. 
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It  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  act  that 
the  attention  of  the  three  ladies  was  relaxed, 
and  their  tongues  unloosed. 

"Milor',  let  me  prasent  you  to  Madame  de 
Surville — lafainosa,  la  diva " 

"  Stop  I  my  dear  Giacinta ;  this  is  a  most  un- 
English  mode  of  presentation  ;  you  will  frighten 
Lord  Athelstone  out  of  the  box/'  cried  the  lady, 
with  a  humorous  expression  on  her  fine  coun- 
tenance ;  she  was  indeed  a  remarkable-looking 
person,  andAVilfred,  who  only  now  saw  her  face 
for  the  first  time,  as  she  turned  completely 
round,  felt  considerable  curiosity  as  to  who  she 
was.  About  her  nationality  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  for  she  spoke  English  without  the  small- 
est foreign  accent  or  intonation.  She  had 
reached  middle-age :  her  hair,  which  was  brushed 
back  from  her  face,  was  already  grey ;  she  had 
none  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  toilette  to 
soften  the  shadows  and  conceal  the  lines  that 
the  years  had  left  there.  But  there  was  an 
eternal  youth  about  the  woman's  nature  which, 
in  spite  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  shone  out  im- 
mediately she  spoke,  and  would   prevent   the 
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face  from  ever  becoming  old.  The  beautiful 
eyes  still  kindled  with  enthusiasm  or  sparkled 
with  merriment ;  the  fine  swerve  of  the  lips 
relaxed  to  laughter  or  curled  with  scorn,  as  in 
her  girlhood ;  the  voice  was  unrusted^  clear,  and 
ringing;  the  quick  sympathy  with  all  that  was- 
human,  belonged  to  the  fresh  and  eager  climber, 
rather  than  to  one  already  on  the  descent  over 
life's  weary  road.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  lace  handkerchief  tied  under  her  chin  ; 
her  hands,  which  were  ungloved  and  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  with  which  she  gesticulated  mora 
than  Enghshwomen  usually  do,  held  a  large 
green  fan. 

Wilfred's  curiosity  w^as  yet  further  excited 
by  Madame  de  Surville's  next  words. 

*'  How  is  your  mother,  Lord  Athelstone  ?  I 
knew  her  many  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  she 
will  have  quite  forgotten  me,  though  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  you  were  a  baby  in  arms." 

"  That  I  am  sure  she  will  not.  My  mother 
has  a  very  good  memory." 

"  She  has  many  other  good  things  too.  Tell 
her  I  have  not  forgotten  her  kindness  to  me 

VOL.  II.  I 
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many  years  ago  ;  she  was  very  pretty  in  those 
days." 

"I  am  sure  my  mother  will  do  herself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  you,"  said  Wilfred. 

"Oh!"  replied  Madame  de  Surville,  with  a 
gravity  which  was  belied,  only  to  a  close  ob- 
server, by  a  slight  twinkle  in  her  eye,  **I  know 
what  a  bore  visits  are,  when  you  are  travelling. 
Do  not  let  her  give  herself  that  trouble.  1  am 
out  driving  almost  all  day.  If  she  really  wishes 
to  see  me,  I  will  call  upon  her — but  I  do  not 
go  into  society  ;  I  pass  my  life  between  the 
Campagna  and  the  old  clothes  shops — don't  I, 
my  Sylvia  ?" 

"  You  certainly  did,  when  we  were  in  Rome 
together  two  years  ago,"  replied  Miss  Bra- 
bazon,  smiling.  *'  As  you  only  arrived  yester- 
day " 

"  My  dear,  I  have  already  been  to  the  *  Ara 
Coeli,'  and  bought  such  an  enchanting  bit  of 
tapestry  !  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  repair 
— it  is  in  rags — but  the  design " 

She   clasped  her  hands  with   a   pantomimic 
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expression  of  ecstasy,  while  Mrs.  Brabazon 
cried — 

"  Ah  !  why  you  buy  that  robaccia  ?  You  that 
have  so  beautiful  things,  Barbara,  in  your  ^orae 
in  Paris !  Why,  there  must  be  room  no  more 
for  one  pin's  'ead." 

'^My  dear,  we  must  make  room  somehow.  I 
couldn't  do  without  these  angels  with  their  pots 
of  carnations  and  quaint  birds — not  if  I  had  to 
starve  for  it.  They  will  be  the  sunshine  of  my 
life  ....  I  hope  you  are  not  strong-minded. 
Lord  Athelstone?  If  you  don't  care  about 
bric-a-brac,  you  will  think  me  a  very  silly  old 
woman." 

"I  admire  all  that  is  old,  and  some  things 
that  only  call  themselves  so,"  said  Wilfred, 
smiling.  "  I  want  to  buy  some  cabinets  and 
hangings  myself,  but  I  am  quite  ignorant  about 
what  is  good  and  what  is  rubbish,  and  I  hope 
jMiss  Brabazon  will  help  me  to  choose  them." 

"We  will  have  a  cabinet  council?"  cried 
Madame  de  Surville.  *'  Next  to  buying  myself, 
I  like  helping  my  friends  to  buy.     We  w^on't 
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have  yon,  Giacinta.  You  will  be  telling  us  that 
the  wood  is  worm-eaten,  and  that  the  locks 
won't  lock,  and  tbat  you  saw  a  cabinet  fifteen 
years  ago  that  was  much  better  and  cheaper. 
I  remember  how  you  deterred  me  from  buying* 
a  faded  Genoa  satin,  on  which  I  had  set  my 
affections.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  satin — 
and  never  forgiven  you,  my  dear,  never !" 

"  Ah  !  Sylvia  make  such  follies  once,  but  now 
I  say  no  more.  She  buy  a  stuff  which  go 
'  crac '  the  first  time  one  sits  himself  down 
on  it." 

"  Mamma  highly  approves  of  Miss  Decker,^*" 
said  Sylvia,  laughing,  "because  she  said,  when 
she  looked  at  my  old  Venetian  portiere j  *  Well, 
loe  like  to  put  up  our  fixin's  when  they're  new. 
Fow,  over  here,  seem  only  to  hang  them  up 
when  they're  worn  out!'^' 

Madame  de  Surville  was  delighted. 

"Oh!  Giacinta,  you  must  have  taken  that 
woman  to  your  heart,  I  know !  How  did  you 
ever  come  to  produce  such  a  child  as  this,  who 
never  thinks  about  cost,  or  *  wear  and  tear,' 
only  about  what  is  picturesque  ?" 
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"Dear  Madame  Barbara !^^ — it  was  thus 
Sylvia  always  called  her  friend — "  I  am  not  so 
unpractical  as  all  that.  I  can  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  if  I  know  people  are  trying  to  cheat 
me.  Only  about  the  things  that  are  to  sur- 
round one  daily,  and  delight  one's  eyes,  if  one 
has  the  money,  I  think  it  foolish  to  deprive 
oneself  of  something  which  would  be  a  lasting 
pleasure — as  I  have  seen  many  of  my  friends  do 
— for  the  sake  of  a  few  francs." 

''  That  test,  which  so  many  collectors  apply 
to  their  purchases,  *  I  could  sell  it  to-morrow 
for  twice  what  I  gave,'  seems  to  me  entirely 
inconsistent  with  any  genuine  love  of  art,  in 
any  form,"  said  Wilfred,  decisively.  "  One  may 
as  well  become  a  dealer  at  once,  as  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  idea  of  parting  with  what  one 
has  loved  well  enough  to  make  it  a  household 
god." 

"  Speak  respectfully  of  dealers,  if  you  please, 
young  man,^'  said  Madame  de  Surville,  with 
mock  solemnity,  fixing  her  expressive  eyes  upon 
bira,  while  her  nostrils  slightly  dilated.  "  1 
myself  have  been  a  dealer — nay,  I  have  now 
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two  hideous  cabinets  at  home,  which  I  bought 
ill  a  moment  of  aberration  some  years  ago,  and 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  sell  you.  The  fVict 
is,"  she  added,  breaking  into  a  genial  smile, 
"  one  is  but  human,  you  know.  Sometimes  the 
things  one  has  liked  best  one  gets  tired  of — 
one  sees  them  in  a  different  light." 

''Not  the  things  one  has  liked  best,  surely? 
Only  the  things  one  has  liked  pretty  well." 

Madame  de  Survillie  looked  at  him  very  keenly 
as  he  spoke.  That  was  rather  well  said ;  she 
"wondered  if  it  was  a  true  index  to  his  character. 
She  hardly  thought  so :  there  was  an  impulse 
of  speech  and  certain  wavering  lines  in  the 
handsome  face  which  did  not  belong  to  un- 
alterableness.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  what  she  had 
seen  of  him  she  liked. 

*'  The  curtain  is  for  going  up.  Zittir  whis- 
pered j\Irs.  Brabazon  ;  and,  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  there  was  absolute  silence  in  the  box. 
Sylvia  had  praised  the  first  act :  the  leading- 
idea  of  the  drama  had  commended  itself  to  her ; 
the  style  in  which  it  was  written  was  admirable, 
and  the  acting  she  thought  first-rate.     Wilfred 
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glanced  from  his  book  to  the  stage,  and  from 
the  stage  back  to  his  book,  and  tried  to  think 
it  as  beautiful  as  he  was  told  it  was. 

At  the  conclusion,  Sylvia  leant  forward,  and 
said,  eagerly, 

"  Dear  Madame  Barbara,  how  do  you  like 
it?" 

"  My  child,  I  think  it  clever,  and  even  pretty, 
but,  like  most  modern  Italian  things,  decidedly 
dull.  As  to  the  acting,  it  is  excellent  all  round. 
These  people  have  what  in  England  is  so  much 
wanted,  a  school — traditions — art,  in  short. 
They  know  how  to  produce  their  effects  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  training ;  so  it  is  in  France.  In 
England  a  man  of  genius  gropes  his  w^ay  occa- 
sionally to  the  light,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
and  one  hears  it  said,  '  What  a  pity  he  was  not 
taught  to  speak  properly,  or  to  walk  the  stage, 
or  to  get  rid  of  such  and  such  a  trick  of  gesture.' 
All  that  is  impossible  where  there  is  a  proper 
school,  like  this  one  of  Modena,  the  founder  of 
modern  acting  in  Italy.  It  may  turn  out  no 
genius,  but  it  will  turn  out  thoroughly  capable 
performers,  on  whom  you  may  depend." 
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"  Ah  !  cara  mia,  you  wanted  no  school — bah  !" 
said  Mrs.  Brabazon.  "  Ah  I  if  you  had  heard 
her!" 

"No  one  worked  so  hard  as  I  did,"  returned 
Madame  de  Surville,  shaking  her  head.  "  If  I 
succeeded,  it  was  by  dint  of  sheer  study.  That 
is  what  I  understand  as  an  artist  whose  career 
I  respect.  The  impudent  creatures  we  see 
every  day  who  have  gone  on  the  stage  because 
they  have  pretty  faces,  and  who  don't  know  the 
A  B  C  of  their  work,  are  not  artists.  They 
degrade  the  profession,  and  make  one  loathe 
the  stage.  I  seldom  go  to  the  theatre  on  that 
account." 

She  was  now  cloaked,  and  Mrs.  Brabazon 
begged  Lord  Athelstone  to  offer  Madame  de 
Surville  his  arm.  He  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  he  lioped  to  have  had  of  asking 
Sylvia  who  and  what  their  interesting  friend 
was.  As  he  put  her  into  the  carriage,  however, 
ho  said — 

"Shall  you  be  at  home  to-morrow?  Will 
you  take  me  to  some  old  shops  ?  Do  have  pity 
on  me." 
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"  Old  shops  ?"  cried  Madame  de  Surville,  from 
inside  the  carriage.  "  What  is  that  about  old 
shops?  Of  course  we'll  take  him.  Come  to 
the  Czerny  at  three."  Then,  as  they  drove  off, 
she  continued — "  To  think  of  that  bright,  hand- 
some young  fellow  being  the  son  of  the  stiff, 
good  woman  I  remember!  What  odd  tricks 
Nature  plays !" 

"I  cannot  fancy  you  and  Lady  Athelstone 
together^  dear  Madame  Barbara !"  laughed 
Sylvia. 

*'  It  was  what  astrologers  called  '  a  strange 
conjunction  of  stars,'  wasn't  it  ?  I  don't  think 
she  knew  what  to  make  of  me,  and  I  confess 
that  she  bored  me  horribly.  But  I  stood  it, 
because  she  meant  kindly,  and  it  was  in  the 
teeth  of  all  her  narrow  little  prejudices." 

"  How  you  find  the  young  man  V  asked  Mrs. 
Brabazon. 

"  How  can  I  find  him  anything  but  delightful 
when  he  pretends  not  to  look  on  me  as  an  old 
woman?  He  evidently  possesses  both  tact  and 
discrimination." 

''  And   'e    is    clay-ver — oh  I    very   clay-ver." 
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Good  simple  soul !  she  seldom  troubled  her 
head  about  Sylvia's  admirers ;  but  it  began 
slowly  to  dawn  upon  her  that  this  young  lord 
was  entering  the  lists^  and  that  her  daughter 
might  possibly  smile  on  him.  She,  who  was 
the  least  worldly  of  mothers,  would  be  gratified 
if  this  marriage  should  be  brought  about.  For 
was  he  not  a  charmiug  young  man?  Had  not 
even  her  oracle,  Madame  de  Surville^  approved 
of  him  ? 

Therefore  was  it  that  Mrs.  Brabazon  declared 
him,  emphatically,  to  be  "  very  clay-ver.'' 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

TITHEN  Wilfred  questioned  bis  mother  as  to 
'  *  Madame  de  Surville  the  followiog  morn- 
ing, he  was  surprised  at  the  start  Lady  Athel- 
stone  gave,  and  the  emotion  of  real  pleasure 
she  evinced. 

"  She  is  a  woman  for  whom  1  have  the 
greatest — yes_,  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, Wilfred.  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  her 
again." 

"  But  who  was  she  ?  You  forget  I  don't 
know." 

"  She  was  a  famous  singer  and  actress,. 
Barbara  Pierson — '  La  Barbara '  she  was  called, 
but  who  was  only  on  the  stage  a  short  time. 
You  wonder  how  1  can  have  been  thrown  with 
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lier'^  The  secret  was  this.  My  brother  wanted 
to  marry  her.  He  was,  as  you  must  have  heard, 
very  wild " 

"Yes.     She  had  a  lucky  escape." 

"  I  have  always  thought  he  might  have  been 
different  if  he  had  married  her.  He  was  des- 
perately in  love,  and  she  would  have  gained, 
perhaps,  great  influence  over  him.  I  was  just 
married.  He  begged  your  father  to  let  me 
make  Miss  Pierson's  acquaintance.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  the  connection  and — and  all  that 
might  influence  her.  He  begged  me  to  talk  to 
her.  I  did  so,  and  found  her  very  nice — really 
very  nice  indeed — quite  highly-principled.  She 
w^as  the  only  woman  of  genius  I  have  ever 
known  who  was  not  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
really  was  not  afraid  of  her_,  brilliant  as  she  was, 
and  different  in  all  her  ways  and — and  so  on — 
from  anyone  I  had  ever  met.  However,  as 
regarded  your  uncle,  it  came  to  nothing.  What 
I  said  had  no  effect  on  her.  She  said  to  me 
repeatedly  that  she  would  continue  on  the 
stage,  though  she  did  not  like  the  life,  rather 
than  marry  a  man  she  did  not  care  for.     About 
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a  year  after  that  slie  mamecl  Monsieur  de 
Surville." 

"Was  that  a  brilhant  match  for  her?'' 

*•  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  your  uncle 
would  have  been  far  more  so ;  but  she  became 
attached  to  Monsieur  de  Surville.  He  was 
ftiirly  well  off,  and  was  a  man  of  great  charm 
and  accomplishment.  We  asked  them  repeat- 
edly to  stay  with  us,  but  somehow — T  don't 
know  why — there  was  always  something  to 
prevent  their  coming." 

Thought  Wilfred,  "  /  could  tell  you  why." 
He  asked  if  the  De  Survilles  lived  in  Paris. 

'*  I  believe  so,  but  I  have  lost  sight  of  them 
for  years — indeed,  Monsieur  Surville  I  never 
met.  I  believe  all  her  children  died  young,, 
except  a  daughter,  who,  I  think,  I  heard  mar^ 
ried  a  year  or  two  ago.  Monsieur  de  Surville 
has  estates  in  the  Mauritius,  which  he  visits 
occasionally ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  his  wife 
travels.^' 

"  She  comes  to  Rome  very  often,  apparently, 
but  goes  into  no  society.  She  said,  if  you 
wished  it,  she  would  call  on  you,  but  begged. 
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you  would  not  go  ■  through  the  ceremony  of 
calling  on  her,  as  she  was  almost  always  out." 

"  It  is  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  call  first, 
and  I  shall  certainly  do  so,"  said  Lady  Athel- 
stone  ;  then  she  added,  reflectively — "I  will 
ask  her  to  dine  here.  Perhaps  she  might  like 
to  meet  the  Bishop." 

"  Good  gracious  !  Why  ?  He  is  a  very  good 
man,  but " 

"  My  dear  boy,  he  is  something  more  than 
that." 

"  I  am  surprised,  mother !  What  can  be 
more  than  goodness  ?" 

**0h!  I  know  what  you  meant,  W^ilfred,  by 
your  tone.  His — his  intellect  and  hers^  I  am 
sure " 

"  My  dear  mother,  spare  yourself  the  trouble. 
She  goes  nowhere  but  to  the  Brabazons.  She 
and  Mrs.  Brabazon  seem  like  sisters." 

"Really!     Then  she  can  tell  us "     She 

would  have  added,  "  who  she  was/'  but  she 
stopped  short,  and  concluded,  after  a  pause — 
^'what  part  of  England  they  come  from." 

"What   can    it   signify  whether    they  come 
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from  John  o^  Groat's  house  or  the  Land^s 
End  ?  They  are  dehghtful  people.  Isn't  that 
enough  ?" 

Her  son's  coarseness  of  apprehension  in  such 
delicate  matters  rendered  it  hopeless  to  make 
him  seize  the  drift  of  her  observations.  She 
said  no  more. 

It  was  a  sight  for  a  painter  and  for  a  hu- 
morist to  see  Madame  de  Surville  with  her  two 
companions  that  afternoon  in  a  back-shop  in 
the  "Ara  Coeli."  A  heap  of  gorgeous  stuifs, 
tossed  upon  the  floor  around,  seemed  to  catch 
the  sunbeams,  and  hold  them.  There  lay  gold- 
coloured  brocades,  and  pearly  satins  starred 
with  blossoms,  pomegranate  velvet  hangings 
from  a  Doge's  palace,  and  quaint  embroideries 
of  birds  and  beasts,  with  armorial  devices. 
The  grim  old  Hebrew  was  now  holding  up  to 
view,  and  appraising  at  a  preposterous  figure, 
what  Madame  Barbara  called  an  "  April-colour- 
ed" saque,  all  tender  greens  and  raindrops  of 
silver.  Madame  gave  a  little  shout  of  indigna- 
tion, and  inquired  if  the  soul  of  honesty  had 
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quite  departed  from  the  house  of  Aaron  ? 
Thereupon  she  offered  him  half.  He  shook  his 
grey  head ;  impossible  to  abate  a  single  cen- 
tesimo — it  was  dirt-cheap  at  the  money.  Then 
Madame  rose,  with  simulated  alacrity,  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  dealing  with  liim  at  all ; 
she  exhorted  her  friends,  in  Italian_,  to  leave 
that  Hebrew's  house,  and  shake  the  dust  from 
off  their  feet. 

Then  the  dealer,  fearing  that  the  rod  would 
snap,  hastily  let  out  his  line.  *'  Aspetti — 
PazienzaT  Would  the  Signora,  on  behalf  of 
her  friend,  make  an  arrangement  with  him  for 
that  ebony  cabinet  clasped  with  silver,  and  the 
painted  cassone,  and  the  velvet  hangings,  &c., 
&c.  ?  Then  ensued  a  passage  of  infinite  sub- 
tlety, which  nearly  suffocated  Wilfred  with 
suppressed  laughter,  between  the  crafty  old 
salesman  and  the  lady  with  the  tragic  face, 
whose  eyes  alone  betrayed  her  enjoyment  and 
sense  of  fun  in  the  encounter.  He  suggested  a 
sum  ;  her  nostril  indicated  unmitigated  scorn 
at  the  attempt  to  impose  on  her,  as  she  wrap- 
ped her  cloak  around  her,  and  said   once  more. 
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"  Let  us  go."  Then  he  asked  what  she  would 
offer.  She  named  half.  With  gesticulation  and 
vociferation,  he  vowed  it  was  impossible,  and — 
in  the  end  accepted  it. 

"  You  have  got  some  treasures/'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Surville,  impressively,  as  they  left  the 
shop,  "  and  I  behaved  like  an  angel ;  for  I  no 
sooner  saw  those  hangings  than  I  was  smitten 
with  a  mad  desire  to  possess  them  myself,, 
and " 

"  But  pray,  Madame  de  Surville,  in  that  case, 
take  them.  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  them 
for  the  world." 

''  Certainly  not.  What  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
I  should  not  have  told  you  if  I  had  not  sur- 
mounted the  devilish  temptation.  And  now  it 
is  getting  too  dark  to  drive  in  the  Campagna, 
which  I  do  every  day.  Come  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea." 

Madame  de  Surville  lived  in  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Foro  di  Trajano.  It  was  dusk 
when  they  entered  the  drawing-room ;  but  a 
roaring  wood-fire  sent  its  bright  light  into  the 
hollows  of  the  arm-chairs  and  sofa  drawn  near 
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the  hearth.     Madame  de  Surville  said  she  must 
go  and  take  off  her  hot  dress. 

"  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes.  Shall  I  ring  for 
the  lamp  V 

Both  her  guests  declared  that  the  twilight 
and  firelight  combined  were  far  pleasanter. 
Miss  Brabazon  sat  on  the  sofa,  took  off  her  hat 
and  fur-lined  cloak,  and  leant  back,  where  the 
flames  did.  not  burn  upon  her  face  so  fiercely. 
As  to  Wilfred,  he  had  drawn  his  chair  into  the 
full  blaze,  and,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
he  looked  alternately  into  his  companion's  face 
and  at  the  great  logs  of  burning  pine. 

"  These  things  I  have  bought  will  be  like  the 
new  wine  in  old  bottles  at  Athelstone,"  he 
began.  "  Figuratively,  they  will  burst  the 
wretched  Georgian  decorations  and  furniture. 
You  are  answerable  for  it  all !  I  never  should 
have  dreamt  of  trying  to  make  things  better,  if 
you  had  not  instilled  the  poison  into  my  veins. 
The  least  you  can  do  now  is  to  come  to  Athel- 
stone, and  arrange  it  all." 

She  took  the  words  lightly,  and  laughed ;  her 
cheeks  told  no  tales. 
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"  You  had  better  educate  your  eye  for 
colour,  and  learn  to  be  independent  of  anyone's 
help." 

"  I  don-'t  believe  in  being  independent  of 
anyone's  help — a  woman's,  that  is.  If  she  is 
the  right  one,  she  supplies  all  the  man's  defici- 
encies. There  are  other  matters  besides  the 
education  of  the  eye  in  which  you  could  supply 
mine." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this ;  and  she  was 
too  far  above  petty  coquetry  to  affect  to  do  so. 
She  cast  about  in  her  mind  how  to  reply,  so  as 
to  ward  off  what,  as  regarded  them  both,  she 
felt  was  premature. 

*'  You  are  very  young — in  a  transition  stage, 
Lord  Athelstone.  You  will  alter  in  many  ways 
as  you  see  more  of  life,  and  some  of  the  things 
you  fancy  you  want  now  will  perhaps  seem  to 
you  worth  little  by-and-by.  Do  you  know,'' 
she  continued,  not  allowing  him  to  reply  to 
this,  "  I  think  most  utterances — most  decisions 
— made  very  early  in  life  are  mistakes.  If  it 
were  possible  to  delay  fixing  on  a  career  be- 
yond boyhood,   many  a  man  would  do  better 
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work.  So  it  seems  to  me  about  public-speaking- 
and  publishing  books " 

*'  Ah !  you  are  thinking  of  my  poems." 

''  Yes,  I  am  ;  but,  also,  of  the  regret  I  heard 
Lady  Athelstone  express  the  other  day  at 
your  not  devoting  your  talents  to  oratory 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  is  better  you  should  not  speak  for  ten 
years,  than  that  you  should  speak  now  that 
which  you  Avill  regret  having  said  ten  years 
hence." 

*'And  why  should  I  necessarily  say  that 
which  I  shall  regret  ?" 

*'  Because  there  are  few  young  men  at  one 
and  twenty  who " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  two  and  twenty — 
shall  very  soon  be  three." 

*'  Well,  at  three  and  twenty,  even,  who  do 
not  profess  many  opinions  they  would  not  en- 
dorse after  ten  years'  additional  experience  of 
the  world.  Your  book  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  given  many  people  a  false  impression  of 
you  even  now.  But  by-and-by  it  will  less  and 
less  represent  what  you  are.     You  will  regret 
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and  wonder  you  could  ever  have  written  it ;  but 
the  book  will  remain." 

"Everyone  does  not  regard  it  as  you  do," 
said  Wilfred,  staring  gloomily  into  the  fire. 
^'  You  know  it  has  gone  through  five  editions 
already." 

'^  Yes,  and  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  very 
much  praised,  and  that  you  have  acquired  a 
notoriety  which  would  turn  the  head  of  many 
a  silly  young  man.  But  that  does  not  affect 
my  argument ;  on  the  contrary.  The  better 
known  these  writings  are,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  be  cast  in  your  teeth  hereafter  by 
public  opponents,  when  you  have  become,  as  I 
hope,  wise  in  deliberation  and  eloquent  in 
debate.  It  is  unv/orthy  warfare,  but  these  are 
stones  that  never  fail  to  wound." 

"  According  to  your  own  showing,  then,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  have  some  lamp  to  guide 
my  footsteps.  Without  this,  I  shall  go  stumbling 
on  to  the  end." 

"  Why  should  you  do  so  ?  That  is  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  no  man  ought  to  make." 

"  I  have  no  tact.     Tact  is  a  woman's  quality. 
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I  have  not  even  discretion,  I  suppose,  according' 
to  the  world's  standard  ;  for  I  say  what  I  think, 
and  do  what  I  like,  regardless  of  opinion.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  obtained  any  influence  over 
me.  The  woman  who  does  so — and  it  must  be 
a  woman — will  be  the  lamp  I  need." 

*'  Whoever  she  may  be,"  replied  Miss  Braba- 
zou,  in  a  low  voice,  but  very  distinctly,  "  will 
do  well  to  pause  and  feel  sure  that  she  is  the 
lamp — the  only  one  who  can  brighten  your 
future  path  without  flickering,  and  even,  per- 
haps, without  utter  extinction, — before  she 
assumes  so  serious  a  responsibility.  In  youth, 
we  take  so  many  Will-o'-the- Wisps  for  steady 
beacons." 

"  I  have  had  my  Will-o^-the-Wisps ;  you  have 
heard  it,  I  daresay  V  But  I  know  now, — I  have 
felt  more  and  more,  every  hour  since  I  first  saw 
you,  that  a  light  which  will  burn  steadily  in  my 
life " 

At  this  moment,  to  Sylvia's  great  relief, 
Madame  de  Surville  entered.  Wilfred  had  no 
opportunity  for  nearly  a  week,  though  he  spent 
hours  at  Mrs.  Brabazou's  daily,  of  renewing  that 
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interrupted  Ute-a-tke.  Miss  Brabazon  was  anx- 
ious to  avoid  it,  and  she  succeeded;  she  felt 
more  deeply  interested  in  Athelstone  than  she 
would  avow,  even  to  herself,  and  her  friend's 
words,  painful  as  they  had  been,  had  removed 
the  only  impediment  to  a  further  and  unre- 
stricted development  of  her  interest.  But  she 
set  a  guard — or  believed  that  she  was  doing  so 
— upon  her  heart.  Frances  Cope's  view  of  his 
character  was  a  prejudiced  one ;  for  all  that, 
Sylvia  knew  there  was  some  grain  of  truth  in 
it.  The  passion  he  now  avowed  so  distinctly 
might  be  enduring ;  her  heart  whispered  to  her, 
oftener  than  she  would  admit,  that  it  rested 
but  with  her  to  consolidate  her  empire.  And 
yet  his  past,  his  youth,  his  temperament  should 
warn  her. 

Unfortunately  the  engrossing  interest  of  such 
a  daily  study  as  this  is  hardly  compatible  with 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  feelings.  Sylvia 
Avas  not  a  cold  woman ;  she  felt  herself  drift- 
iug^drifting  towards  that  great  sea  which 
absorbs  nearly  every  human  heart  for  good  or 
evil ;  but  she  had  yet  strength  to  cling  to  the 
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bank,  and  not  let  herself  be  swept  utterly  away 
beyond  the  power  of  volition. 

His  manner  all  that  week  was  fretful,  humor- 
ous, yet  suspicious  and  irritable,  hanging  upon 
her  words,  yet  warmly  disputing  her  proposi- 
tions, tender,  submissive,  arrogant ;  his  nerves 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  tension,  his  senses 
quickened  to  suffer  from  every  inflection  of  her 
voice.  The  necessity  of  unburdening  his  heart 
had  grown  upon  him  hourly  since  those  few 
minutes'  tete-a-Ute  in  Madame  de  Surville's 
room,  but  Sylvia  contrived  that  they  should 
never  be  again  without  the  presence  of  a  third 
person.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  he 
wrote,  "  Will  you  not  see  me,  for  half  an  hour, 
alone  to-day  ?  I  beg  of  you  to  do  so."  She 
replied,  ''  Wait  a  little;  we  are  going  to  make 
a  party  to  Castel  Fusano  in  a  few  days,  we  will 
talk  together  then."  Wilfred  was  furious;  she 
was  cold-blooded  and  calculating.  Then  he 
reproached  himself,  and  melted  into  despair. 
She  was  right,  he  was  utterly  unworthy  of  her ; 
he  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  so  that  such 
daws  as  Lady  Porchester,  meeting  him  on  the 
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Pincio,  pecked  at  it  with  infinite  satisfaction. 

His  mother  could  not  fail  to  see  what  every- 
one saw,  and  she  became  nneasy.  Madame  de 
Surville,  sitting  with  her,  was  subjected  to  an 
examination  which  would  have  outraged  that 
independent  lady,  had  not  her  sense  of  humour 
been  touched,  and  her  maternal  sympathy,  as 
well  as  her  great  affection,  for  Sylvia  been 
enlisted. 

"I  understand  you  knew  Mrs.  Brabazon  well 
formerly?  I  suppose  it  is  not  true  that  she 
was  a — you  know  people  do  say  that  she  w^as 
a " 

There  was  a  pause. 

''A  what?"  demanded  Madame  de  Surville, 
at  last;  those  terrible  eyes  resolutely  fixed 
upon  Lady  Athelstoue  greatly  discomposed 
her. 

"A — a  ballet-dancer,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  they  say." 

"  She  was  a  chorus-singer,  if  that  is  what  you 
call  'something  of  the  kind.'  " 

"  Really  I    I — I  hope  quite  respectable  ?" 

"You  shall  judge.     She  w^as  a  beautiful  girl. 
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ciud  might  have  lived  in  splendour ;  she  re- 
mained poor,  and  supported  a  sick  father  on  her 
hard-earned  wages  till  Brabazon  married  her. 
That  is  rather  different  from  the  respectabihty 
of  certain  great  ladies  we  could  name,  I 
think?" 

"  Oh  !  very  creditable — very  much  so,  indeed. 
And  you  knew  her  when  you  were  singing  in 
Italy,  I  suppose  V 

"  Yes.  It  was  at  Milan,  when  I  was  singing 
'Norma,'  that  I  was  attracted  by  the  noble 
beauty  of  a  girl  in  the  chorus.  I  spoke  to  her ; 
and,  with  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  Italians, 
she  told  mo  all  about  herself.  I  visited  her 
father.  I  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  the  girl 
in  some  important  ways,  and  from  that  day  I 
never  lost  sight  of  her,  A  few  months  after 
Brabazon  niet  her,  and  they  were  married  al- 
most immediately." 

"  Dear  me  I  How  very  curious !  He  must 
have  been  an  eccentric  man.  The  daughter 
inherits  a  little  of  it — perhaps?"  She  began 
examining  her  little  linger. 

^Madame's  eyes  twinkled,  but  her  face  other- 
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wise  indicated  absolutely  nothing,  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"  Uo  you  mean  that  she  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon, or  that  she  has  a  touch  of  insanity?  I 
think  her  perfectly  sane ;  and  I  think  her  very 
much  out  of  the  common." 

*'  Sane  ?  Oh  !  yes," — Lady  Athelstone  gave 
a  little  nervous  laugh — ^*  only  her  dress,  you 
know  .  .  .  not  like  other  people,  and  living  so 
much  with  artists,  and — and  other  people  of 
that  kind " 

''The  best  kind,  I  hope  you  think f  Ma- 
dame smiled.  "  You  will  not  forget  that  1  am 
an  artist." 

"  Oh !  but  you  were  always  quite  different — 
such  a  very  high  standard.  Men  like  that  Mr. 
Briggs,  for  instance,  whom  she  seems  so  very 
intimate  with,  one  can't  help  fearing- " 

"  What  f  again  demanded  Madame,  sternly. 

"AVell,  a  certain — I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
press it — a  certain  laxity.  She  certainly  goes 
to  church  very  regularly,  and  the  bishop  spoke 
very  favourably  of  her,  when  he  met  her  here. 
Still  I  am  so — so  dreadfully  afraid " 
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She  stopped  sliort,  and  lidgeted  at  her 
watch-chain.  Why  would  that  immovable 
woman  sit  lookiup;  at  her  with  those  onyx 
eyes,  and  not  help  her  out  in  what  she  had  to 
say? 

•'  You  see,"  she  began  again,  "  perhaps  you 
have  observed — thrt  is,  I  can't  help  fearing 
that  Athelstone  is  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Brabazon.  He  is  very  young  and  susceptible, 
you  see,  and,  in  shorty  it  is  a  great  anxiety  to 
me  whom  he  marries.  I  am  not  a  worldly, 
ambitious  mother,  dear  Madame  de  Surville.  I 
know  we  are  all  equal,  and  though,  of  course,  I 
should  like  a  little  family  connection,  it  isn't  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Brabazon's  origin  that  would  lead 
me  to  oppose  such  a  marriage.  I  daresay  he 
might  do  much  luorse — but " 

"  Worse !"  cried  Madame,  with  inflated  nos- 
trils, as  her  eyes  travelled  from  the  crown  of 
Lady  Athelstone's  head  to  her  boots,  and  back 
again.  "  Let  me  tell  3'ou,  if  she  consents  to 
marry  your  son,  I  consider  him  the  luckiest  man 
in  Christendom  !  She  is  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand !     She   is   an   angel   with   brains !      Most 
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angels  on  earth  are  mere  vapours  of  goodness. 
She  is  one  of  the  strong  angels — capable  of 
wrestling  with  evil." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Athelstone,  a  little  hurt, 
*'  you  do  not  think,  if  she  marries  my  son,  she 
will  have  to  do  that '{  He  has  such  a  good  heart, 
and  always  means  so  well,  though  sometimes 
he  may  be  led  to  do  and  say  things  I — I  de- 
plore. Therefore  it  is  so  important  he  should 
fall  into  the  right  hands,  you  see.  He  is  so 
very  Radical  at  present,  which  I  regret,  and  I 
am  so  afraid  of  his  being  encouraged  to  go- 
move  and  more  out  of  his  own  sphere." 

"Into  a  higher  and  better  one?"  inquired 
Madame,  with  perfect  gravity.  "  Depend  on  it, 
if  Sylvia  accepts  your  son,  she  will  encourage 
him  in  nothing  that  is  not  for  his  good.  But, 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  Lady  Athelstone,  I 
have  strong  doubts  whether  she  will  accept 
him." 

*'  Not  accept  Athelstone,  if  he  proposes  !"^ 
ejaculated  his  mother,  aghast.  The  idea  of 
any  girl  resisting  this  paragon  seemed  impos- 
sible.    *'  Why  does  she  encourage  him,  then  '^ — 
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for  she  does  encourage  him,  you  must  admit, 
though  it  is  true  he  ha8  seemed  very  low 
during  the  last  few  days.  Can  it  be  that  she 
has  given  him  to  understand  ...  oh !  I  cannot 
believe  it !" 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject, 
-dear  Lady  Athelsjtone,  nor  shall  I  do  so.  She 
likes  your  son — likes  him  very  much  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  my  belief  is  that  she  will 
not  accept  him  in  a  hurry.  You  must  remem- 
ber she  is  three  or  four  years  older  than  he. 
She  is  too  wise  not  to  know  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  woman  ought  to  test  the 
strength  of  a  young  man's  attachment.  She 
may  have  told  him,  and  this  may  cause  his 
depression,  may  it  not?" 

Lady  Athelstone  conceded  that  it  was  pos- 
sible. And  if  Madame  de  Surville's  surmise 
was  correct,  it  was  not  only  creditable  to  Miss 
Brabazon,  but  it  afforded  the  most  hopeful  view 
for  the  future. 

"Time  is  everything.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  get  over  the  fancy  in  time.  If  he  did 
not,  of  course  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 
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"It  certainly  would  be  a  pity  that  you  should 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  uselessly,  and  have 

to  unmake   it "     But  the  delicate  sarcasm 

was  entirely  lost  on  the  anxious  mother. 
•  From  that  day  forward  her  cordiality  towards 
Sylvia  increased  fourfold.  She  was  re-assured 
by  Madame  de  Surville's  words  ;  the  girl  was 
certainly  not  scheming  to  entrap  her  son.  It 
might — probably  would — come  to  nothing  ;  in 
which  case  her  friendly  attitude  towards  mother 
and  daughter  could  do  no  harm.  If  anything 
could  act  prejudicially  on  Wilfred,  it  woLild  be 
manifest  opposition.  She  would  take  another 
line ;  she  would  make  friends  with  Sylvia,  and 
gently  encourage  her  in  the  policy  of  procrasti- 
nation. If,  after  all,  it  should  unfortunately 
end  in  a  marriage — she  still  regarded  it  as  a 
misfortune,  though  with  mitigations — her  rela- 
tions with  her  daughter-in-law  would,  at  all 
events,  be  of  a  friendly  character.  There  was 
more  of  the  serpent's  wisdom  in  all  this  than 
most  people  who  listened  to  Lady  Athelstone 
might  have  given  her  credit  for. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TT  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few 
-*-  words  touching  Lorenzaccio,  -who,  about 
this  time,  was  allowed  by  the  doctor  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  and  hobble  round  the  room  on 
crutches.  The  long  rest,  the  good  food,  the 
kindness,  and  the  stimulants  to  his  natural 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  books,, 
had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  boy. 
The  pale,  hollow  cheeks  were  filled  out,  and 
almost  ruddy ;  the  eyes  no  longer  burned  at  the 
further  end  of  two  blue  caverns  ;  the  shadow  of 
fear  was  fled,  and  the  light  of  gladness  had 
come  into  the  young  face  at  last ;  he  was  grown 
nearly  two  inches. 

Miss  Brabazon's  daily  visits  had  been  discon- 
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tinned  ever  since  the  drive  to  the  Casa  di  Livia. 
She  still  went  to  see  the  boy  occasionally,  when 
she  had  reason  to  believe  Lord  Athelstone  was 
not  in  the  house,  and  she  kept  him  supplied 
■with  books  and  prints ;  but,  out  of  regard  to  her 
friend,  she  had  scrupulously  avoided  putting 
herself  voluntarily  in  Wilfred's  way,  until  those 
words  had  passed  between  Lady  Frances  and 
herself  which  I  have  recorded,  and  which  left 
her  free.  And  now,  from  a  different  motive, 
she  rarely  ventured  to  the  house,  unless  she 
had  positive  assurance  that  Wilfred  was  not  at 
hand.  She  felt  sorry,  for  she  knew  her  visits 
were  of  real  use  to  the  boy,  and  his  delight  at 
seeing  her  was  touching ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Marco,  escorted  by  a  servant,  was  her 
ambassador  at  other  times,  bearing  a  book  in 
his  mouth.  Lorenzaccio  and  the  poodle  became 
great  friends ;  the  boy  always  saved  some  tit-bit 
from  his  dinner  for  his  four-footed  visitor,  and 
whispered  into  his  ear  a  message  of  humble 
devotion  to  her  whom  Marco  was  happy  enough 
to  call  his  mistress.  The  boy  was  intensely 
grateful  to  Athelstone ;  he  would  have  died  for 
VOL.  II.  L 
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his  preserver ;  but  for  Sylvia  he  had  a  feeling 
-which  approached  to  adoration. 

With  the  quick  intuition  of  his  nation  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  heart,  he  had 
divined  Wilfred's  love.  In  his  rich  "  bocca 
Romana "  his  enthusiasm  and  reverence  for  the 
divine  lady  sounded  very  delightful  to  Wilfred's 
ear.  The  intercourse  between  the  man  and  the 
boy,  however,  though  constant,  was  not  very 
free,  by  reason  of  x\thelstone's  imperfect  Italian. 
He  was  interested  in  watching  Lorenzaccio's 
improvement  and  mental  development,  for  the 
boy  almost  daily  asked  him  questions  relative 
to  w^hat  he  had  been  reading  which  Wilfred  had 
some  difficulty  in  answering;  but  there  was, 
necessarily,  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  in 
their  relations.  With  the  dear  lady  of  the 
heavenly  eyes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  com- 
pletely at  his  ease.  That  these  two  benefactors 
should  be  united,  and  that  he  should  serve  them 
all  his  life  long,  was  the  dream  upon  which  his 
imagination  had  fed  during  the  last  few  days. 

What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  The  question 
to  Athelstone  was  growing  imminent.     He  had 
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waved  it  aside  for  some  weeks :  but,  now  that 
the  lad  was  on  his  legs  again,  the  difficulty 
stared  the  young  man  in  the  face  each  time  he 
saw  his  'protege.  Lorenzaccio,  when  spoken  to 
about  his  future,  declared  with  a  passionate 
turst  of  tears  that  he  would  die  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  return  under  his  step-father's 
roof.  He  would  drown  himself  in  the  Tiber  if 
"Wilfred  sent  him  back ;  of  what  good  was  his 
life  to  him,  to  be  starved  and  beaten  ?  The  idea 
of  apprenticing  him  to  some  trade  occurred  to 
Wilfred,  but  the  boy  seemed  to  have  no  turn 
for  any;  and  Sylvia,  when  consulted^  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that,  if  properly  trained,  he  would 
be  best  suited  to  domestic  servitude.  "He  is 
intelligent,  and,  one  sees,  will  be  zealous.  If 
we  did  not  lead  a  wandering  life,  I  would  take 
him  for  my  own  page." 

This  decided  Athelstone.  He  asked  Loren- 
zaccio  whether  he  would  apply  himself  to  learn 
English,  and  accompany  him  to  England_,  and 
become  his  valet  in  the  course  of  time,  when  he 
had  mastered  the  duties  of  that  calling.  The 
lad,  snatched  from   the  brink  of  despair,  was 

l2 
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nearl}'  beside  himself  Avith  joy.  One  half  of  his 
dream  "svas  already  fulfilled.  That  the  other 
half  would  be  accomplished  ere  long,  and  that 
he  should  serve  the  divine  lady  as  his  mistress, 
he  never  doubted.  A  man  came  daily,  thence- 
forward, to  give  him  English  lessons,  and 
Lorenzaccio,  who  was  henceforward  to  be 
called  Lorenzo,  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies. 

The  Villa  Albani  is  only  shown  on  certain 
days.  The  concourse  of  visitors  on  a  fine 
afternoon,  therefore^  is  sure  to  be  large.  About 
a  w^eek  after  the  conversation  between  Madame 
de  Surville  and  Lady  Athelstone,  part  of  which 
was  retailed  in  the  last  chapter,  those  ladies, 
with  the  Bannockburns,  the  Brabazons,  and 
Wilfred  Athelstone,  had  met  by  appointment 
among  the  statues,  and  clipped  hedges,  and 
ilex  groves  of  that  typical  summer-palace  of 
Italy.  Mr.  Spooner  was  there,  and  discoursed 
eloquently  upon  heathenism  in  art.  Miss 
Decker,  note-book  in  hand,  was  fluttering 
about  like  a  lively  and  somewhat  impudent 
sparrow,  devouring  the  crumbs  that  were  scat- 
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tered,  and  chirruping  all  the  time.  Beanport 
and  Carton,  who  had  arrived  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  others,  met  them  on  the  terrace.  They 
were  full  of  a  new  beauty,  whom  they  had  just 
seen — she  was  in  the  villa  now. 

*•  Tivoli  is  following  her.  He  and  Scappa 
■can't  take  their  eyes  off  her.  She  is  evidently 
English." 

"  Dressed  in  red  ?  I  met  her  in  a  store  this 
morning,"  cried  Miss  Decker.  "  I  knew  she 
was  English  by  her  accent.  A  fine  girl,  but 
rather  too  voluptuous,  for  my  taste." 

Carton  laughed  immoderately ;  Miss  Decker 
■could  not  conceive  what  at. 

"  1  assure  you  this  young  lady  does  not  an- 
swer that  description,  and  she  is  dressed  in 
black." 

"  I  saw  her  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Spooner,  who 
had  joined  them.  "  Quite  a  crowd  was  round 
her,  but  she  seemed  unconscious  that  she  was 
the  object  of  attraction.  She  appeared  to  me 
-a  virginal  type  of  loveliness,  not  unlike  the 
Psyche  of  Naples,  but  christianized." 

"  What  does  he  mean  V  murmured  Madame 
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de  Surville.  *' Isn't  the  little  heathen  perfect? 
— what  remains  of  her,  that  is  to  say  ?  I  am 
curious  to  see  this  marvel.  Where  is  she  ?  Let 
us  go  and  look  for  her." 

She  turned  to  Sylvia,  who  stood  a  little 
apart  with  Athelstone,  and  had  not  heard  the 
foregoing.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Alban 
hills,  beyond  the  straight  walks,  the  formal 
hedges^  and  marble  balustrades  of  the  stately 
villa.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  soft 
January  day  chased  each  other  on  those  un- 
changing heights.  So,  she  said  to  herself, 
would  the  fleeting  pains  of  this  transitory  life 
pass  wathout  affecting  the  unalterable  love  that 
was  fixed  and  elevated  above  the  plain  of  vul- 
gar vicissitude  and  the  malaria  that  reigns 
there.  The  chords  of  the  woman's  heart  were 
drawn  closer  to  the  man  who  stood  beside  her 
that  day  than  they  had  ever  yet  been.  He 
looked  ill ;  he  told  her  he  had  not  slept  all 
night,  and  that,  when  he  did  so  towards  morn- 
ing, he  had  had  a  painful  dream.  He  fancied 
that  he  had  fallen  from  a  great  height,  and  wa& 
paralyzed  in  every  limb. 
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"Is  it  prophetic?"  he  said.  *'Ara  I  to  fall 
from  the  height  to  which  I  am  trying  to  attain  ? 
If  sOj  I  know  full  well  I  shall  be  paralyzed  in 
mind  and  in  energy." 

Should  she  stretch  out  her  hand,  and  land 
him  on  the  height?  Her  resolution  faltered. 
She  heard  Madame  Barbara's  voice ;  she  saw 
them  moving  away. 

"  The  party  to  Castel  Fusano  is  arranged  for 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  was  all  she  said  to 
hira_,  as  they  followed  in  the  w^ake  of  their 
friends. 

There  is  a  bas-relief  at  the  Villa  Albani,  of 
the  finest  period  of  Greek  art,  similar  to  one  in 
the  museum  at  Naples,  and  one  at  the  Louvre, 
but  perhaps  more  perfect  than  either,  the  subject  of 
which  has  been  variously  explained,  but  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  parting  of  Orpheus  from 
Eurydice  in  Hades,  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
when  enjoined  not  to  look  back,  having  dis- 
obeyed the  command.  The  tender  reproach  in 
Orpheus,  the  sorrowful  submission  to  the  decree 
of  the  gods  in  the  leave-taking  Eurydice,  who 
is  led  away  by  impassive  Mercury^  are  touch- 
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ingly  rendered.  There  is  no  violence,  no  melo- 
dramatic agony ;  the  sentiment  has  passed  into 
the  higher  region  of  deep,  self-contained  grief. 
The  Greeks,  like  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day,  contemned  a  liberal  display  of  feeling. 

Before  this  marble  stood  two  ladies  ;  the  one 
still  young  and  comely,  though  apparently  in 
delicate  health,  leant  on  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion, who,  though  her  back  was  turned  to 
the  party  now  entering  the  room,  it  was  easy 
to  see  was  but  a  girl,  and  very  slight.  She 
was  simply  dressed  in  deep  mourning;  the 
elder  lady  in  rich  velvet  and  fur.  Two  or  three 
men  stood  a  little  distance  off,  and  watched 
every  turn  of  the  girFs  head — a  fact  of  which 
her  friend  was  perfectly  aware,  though  the  ob- 
ject of  this  admiration  herself  had  too  little  self- 
consciousness,  and  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  treasures  of  art  around  her,  to  perceive  that 
she  attracted  special  attention. 

Young  as  she  w^as,  she  had  known  poignant 
sorrow,  which  perhaps  lent  to  her  rare  beauty 
that  depth  of  expression  which  is  seldom  seen 
in  the  outset  of  life.     Mr.  Spooner  was  right ; 
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the  lovely  fragment  known  as  "Psyche"  more 
nearly  resembled  her  than  did  any  other  mas- 
terpiece of  Greek  art;  yet,  as  she  stood  here 
now,  with  lips  slightly  parted,  and  questioning 
brown  eyes  riveted  on  the  bas-relief  before  her, 
there  was  a  tender,  almost  tremulous  sympathy 
in  the  girl's  face  which  no  marble  could  ever 
reproduce.  The  longer  she  looked  at  it,  the 
more  pathetic  that  composition  appeared  to  her. 
Was  it  an  allegory  pointing  to  the  danger  of 
looking  back,  the  sinfulness  of  longing  after 
what  was  left  behind,  the  sweet,  brief  hours 
that  were  beyond  recall '? 

It  chanced  that  of  the  English  party  of 
friends,  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  villa, 
the  first  persons  to  enter  this  room  were  Lady 
Athelstone  and  Lady  Bannockburn.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  special  attraction  which 
had  led  Tivoli  and  Scappa  hither ;  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  unknown  beauty,  and  of 
the  general  curiosity  concerning  her. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  the  thing  Murray  says  one 
ought  to  look  at,"  said  Lady  Athelstone,  as  she 
approached  the  bas-relief. 
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"  Yes,"  observed  Lady  Bannockburn,  witb  a 
smile.  *'  This  is  what  Mr.  Spooner,  in  his  pecu- 
liar phraseology,  says  is  *  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  work  conveniently  visible'  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with,  and  *  among  Pagan  works,  of 
spiritual  joys  the  abundantest.'  " 

*'  Dear  !  What  can  he  mean — spiritual  V 
repeated  Lady  Athelstoue.  *'  A  young  woman 
turning  round,  and " 

Very  quickly  a  young  woman,  just  in  front  of 
her,  did  turn  round,  struck  by  the  sound  of  that 
ftimiliar  voice,  and  uttered  a  little  cry  of  recog- 
nition. 

"Dear  me!  Is  it  possible V  Nellie  Daw- 
son?" exclaimed  the  astonished  Lady  Athel- 
stoue. 

The  girl  went  very  pale,  then  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair. 

*'0h!  my  lady."  She  struggled  to  repress 
her  emotion,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  turned  away. 

"  She  has  just  lost  her  mother  ;  perhaps  you 
did  not  know  it?"  whispered  Mrs.  Goldwin. 

"Indeed  I  did  not.     How  long  is  it  since? 
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I  have  not  heard  from  Athelstone  for  nearly  a 
month." 

"  It  is  just  a  month,  1  think,  since  I  sent  Miss 
Dawson  to  wish  her  mother  good-bye  before  we 
came  abroad ;  she  was  at  Ripple  for  a  few  hours, 
and  rejoined  me  in  London.  AVe  had  only  got 
as  far  as  Paris  when  Ave  heard  of  poor  Mrs. 
Dawson's  death,  which  w^as  sudden,  and  quite 
painless." 

"  Dear^  dear !  I  am  so  sorry.  She  was  such 
a  good  woman ;  I  had  such  a  respect  for  her. 
Sudden  death  is  so  very  shocking." 

"  Only  to  the  survivors,  I  think,"  returned 
Mary,  "  When  anyone  is  as  well  prepared  to 
die  as  Mrs.  Dawson,  I  cannot  fancy  a  happier 
end ;  but  to  the  poor  girl  the  shock  was  terrible, 
ill  fact,  her  nerves  and  health  are  only  slowly 
recovering,  and  meeting  you  has  completelyupset 
her.  Travelling,  I  think,  has  been  the  best  thing 
for  her ;  she  has  such  a  receptive  nature  that 
it  is  impossible  she  should  see  new  countries 
and  beautiful  things  without  her  mind  becom- 
ing interested." 

"Ah,  yes,  she  was  always  very  iutelhgent. 
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and  I  have  heard  how  kind  you  have  been  to 
her,  Mrs.  Goldwiu." 

*'  Oh !  I  could  not  be  fonder  of  her  if  she  was 
my  own  sister.  I  have  grown  more  and  more 
attached  to  her ;  she  is  a  pearl,  Lady  Athel- 
stone,  and,  as  long  as  she  lives,  she  will  always 
find  a  home  with  me." 

"  Most  lucky  for  her,  indeed !  So  few  gover- 
nesses, you  know,  are  treated  in  this  way.  I 
am  really " 

Wilfred  and  Sylvia  had  entered  the  room, 
and  Lady  Athelstone  saw  them  approaching. 
She  felt  tongue-tied.  How  would  he  and  this 
girl  meet  ?  She  had  been  weak  enough  to  feel 
glad  to  see  her  protegee  again,  and  to  find  her 
so  wonderfully  grown  and  improved  in  appear- 
ance ;  she  had  been  touched  by  her  sorrow,  but 
now  ulterior  reflection  came  rapidly  to  sweep 
away  all  this.  The  tide  of  common  sense  was 
rushing  in,  and  had  already  submerged  the  few 
inequalities  in  the  level  sands  of  this  eminently 
practical  character. 

Nellie  had  by  this  time  controlled  her  emo- 
tion, and  was,  in  some  degree,  prepared  to  meet 
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the  further  trial  which  she  felt  was  at  hand. 
She  had  moved  a  few  paces  away,  with  her  face 
towards  the  wall ;  she  now  turned  back,  and 
stood  again  beside  Mrs.  Goldwin,  but  the  beau- 
tiful pale  face  was  only  indistinctly  seen 
beneath  the  black  crape  veil  she  had  drawn 
down. 

She  saw  him  approaching  :  she  saw  the  quick 
flush  of  wonder  on  his  face — the  momentary 
doubt,  the  momentary  hesitation — how  should 
he  greet  her  ?  She  felt  it  all.  "  Will  he  avoid 
me  still?"  she  asked  herself,  with  a  throb  of 
anguish.  Their  last  meeting  rose  up  before  her  : 
the  red  autumn  sunset  behind  the  fir-trees  at 
his  father's  grave  ;  the  young  man's  stern  face, 
and  resolute  avoidance  of  her — it  all  came  back 
vividly  in  those  few  moments.  But  in  less  than 
a  minute  he  strode  across  the  room.  With 
Athelstone  there  were  no  half  measures.  He 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  bright  smile.  What 
his  words  were,  and  how  she  replied,  she  never 
could  recall.  She  had  a  sense  of  the  crowd 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  leaving  them  there — 
Lady  Athelstone    and   Mrs.   Goldwin  a  little 
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apart.  She  remembered  to  her  dying  day  tho 
tender  sympathy  in  his  eyes,  when,  glancing  at 
her  deep  mourning,  the  knowledge  of  her  loss 
flashed  upon  him. 

They  stood  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Sylvia  and  the  rest  had  passed  on.  Lady 
Athelstone  was  upon  thorns.  She  clung  like 
a  limpet  to  Mrs.  Goldwin,  and  devised  a  little 
jaded  talk  about  the  requirements  of  the  times 
as  regarded  women's  education.  Wilfred  should 
not  be  left  alone  in  conspicuous  conversation 
with  this  girl  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  if 
hsidy  Athelstone  could  help  it.  So  long  as  his 
mother  was  with  him,  the  young  man's  atten- 
tions were  robbed^of  their  significance — at  least, 
Lady  Athelstone  hoped  so.  Thank  goodness  ! 
Madame  de  Surville,  Lady  Frances,  and  Mr. 
Spooner  were  entering  the  room ;  it  might 
create  a  diversion.  And  it  did  so.  in  a  manner 
quite  unlocked  for  by  Lady  Athelstone.  Ma- 
dame Barbara  had  hardly  raised  her  double- 
glass,  and  transfixed  the  group,  when  she 
uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  pleasure,  which 
was  echoed   by   Mary  Goldwin,  and  the  two 
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ladies  went  forward  and  greeted  each  other 
with  genuine  cordiality. 

They  had  passed  some  weeks  together  at 
Kreuznach  two  years  before,  and,  though  Ma- 
dame de  Surville  hated  letter-writing  too  much 
to  have  kept  up  any  intercourse  with  Mary  in 
the  interval,  she  had  conceived  a  real  regard 
for  her  young  countrywoman,  and  showed  now, 
in  her  warm-hearted  way,  how  glad  she  was  to 
meet  her  again.  Presently  Nellie  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  the  tete-a-tete  with  Wilfred 
was  broken ;  the  party  moved  on  slowly  into 
the  adjoining  rooms.  Lord  Athelstone  had  no 
more  conversation  with  Mrs.  Goldwin's  gover- 
ness that  day. 

What  were  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  ?  Did 
he  ever,  long  afterwards,  analyze  them  ?  Did 
he  ask  himself  whether  any  remnant  of  the  old 
boyish  passion  had  survived  the  separation  of 
sixteen  months?  Whether  it  was  more  than 
sympathy  with  her  sorrow,  deep  interest  in  the 
child  he  had  loved  long  ago,  some  remorseful 
tenderness  which  a  more  absorbing  love  could 
not  utterly  obliterate,  which  he  then  felt?     If 
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not — alas  !  for  human  nature — it  could  only  be 
gratified  vanity  that  caused  the  glow  of  pleas- 
ure he  felt  at  seeing  how  his  appearance  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  being  the  lovely  girl 
who  was  the  object  of  general  curiosity !  Her 
emotion  might  be  concealed  from  those  who 
did  not  know  her ;  to  him  the  broken  accents  of 
her  voice,  the  tremulous  pressure  of  the  little 
black-gloved  fingers,  one  against  the  other, 
told  their  tale.  She  had  forgotten  nothing  in 
the  course  of  those  sixteen  months.  From  the 
child  she  had  shot  up  into  the  woman ;  the 
blushful  little  village  teacher  had  developed  into 
a  beauty  of  rare  perfection ;  but  in  her  heart  she 
was  unchanged. 

"It  is  a  face  full  of  lucent  delights,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Spooner,  regarding  her  with  his 
head  on  one  side — "the  soul  of  a  Madonna  trans- 
fused into  Aphrodite !" 

"No,  Mr.  Spooner,  stick  to  your  Psyche — 
that  is  your  best  simile — there  is  nothing  of 
Aphrodite  about  her,"  said  Madame  de 
Surville. 

"Do  you  know  who  she  is?"  asked  Sylvia. 
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She  had  watched  the  girl  with  intense  curiosity 
for  some  minutes. 

"She  is  Mrs.  Goldwin's  governess,"  replied 
Lady  Frances,  with  that  peculiar  inflection 
which  conveyed  to  her  listener — as  it  was  in- 
tended it  should — the  impression  that  she  could 
say  more,  and  she  would. 

^'And  before  that  r' 

"  Have  you  no  idea  ?" 

"None.     How  should  I?" 

"  You  have  heard  of  Lady  Athelstone's  village 
protegee,  about  whom  ill-natured  tongues  were 
so  scandalous  ?" 

"  You  don't  mean  that  this  is  she  ?  A  village 
girl?     Impossible!" 

"I  am  sure  I  am  right.  Did  you  observe 
Lady  Athelstone  ?     She  was  upon  thorns." 

"I  observed  Lord  Athelstone.  He  treated 
the  girl  with  a  sort  of  tender  deference — quite 
unlike  a  man's  manner  to  ...  .  Well,  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  He  is  certainly  different  from 
most  men." 

"  He  is.  His  mother  has  always  been  afraid 
that  he  w^ould  marry  this  girl  for  a  whim." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Sylvia  said  nothing ;  she  appeared  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  of 
Praxiteles.  But,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
when  Wilfred  joined  her,  she  at  once  questioned 
him,  with  her  fearless  directness,  as  to  the 
owner  of  that  beautiful  face. 

He  told  her  all,  or  nearly  all,  there  was  to 
tell  about  Nellie;  how  he  had  first  seen  her 
driving  her  cow,  how  he  had  become  interested 
in  the  sweet  intelligent  child,  and  had  induced 
his  mother  to  befriend  her ;  how  she  had  gone 
to  school  and  had  become  a  teacher ;  and  then, 
at  last,  how  Lady  Athelstone  had  found  this 
situation  for  her  with  Mrs.  Goldwin.  Of  his 
own  feelings  towards  the  girl,  of  the  quarrel 
with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Samuel  Dawson,  and  of 
the  late  lord^s  conditional  legacy  to  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, he  naturall}^  said  nothing.  But  he  was 
not  a  dissembler;  he  acted  too  much  from  im- 
pulse ever  to  be  cautious  or  politic,  and  he  was 
really  anxious  to  enlist  Sylvia's  sympathies  for 
Nellie.  Therefore  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  interest  he  had  taken,  and,  indeed,  that  he 
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still  took,  in  the  village  girl  whose  growth  he 
had  watched  since  she  was  a  child. 

•*  You  will  make  her  acquaintance?  You  will 
be  kind  to  her?"  he  said.  ''It  would  be  such  a 
thing  for  her  to  know  you.  Mrs.  Goldwin  has 
done  wonders  for  her,  I  see.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  development  of  her  mind  within  a  year.  I 
am  sure  she  would  interest  you." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,"  replied  Sylvia, 
quietly.  Presently  she  added — "If  you  have 
an  opportunity,  by-and-by,  introduce  me  to 
her." 

The  acquaintance,  which  was  destined  to 
affect  so  deeply  the  lives  of  both  women,  was 
effected  among  the  clipped  yews  and  tempietti 
of  the  formal  garden.  Madame  de  Surville,  who 
was  still  walking  with  Mrs.  Goldwin,  made  her 
and  Sylvia  known  to  each  other  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  afternoon  was  rapidly  closing 
in ;  people  were  all  hurrying  to  the  gate  ;  there 
was  time  for  little  more  than  an  interchange  of 
salutations. 

"I  shall  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and 

M  2 
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bring  Miss  Brabazou  Avitli  me,"  said  Madame  de 
Surville,  as  she  bade  Mary  Goldwiu  good-bye. 

Lady  Athelstone  and  the  Bannockburns  were 
already  gone.  Lady  Athelstone's  last  words 
privately  uttered  to  Nellie  had  been — 

"I  shall  loriie  and  ask  you  to  lunch  with  me 
some  day,  my  dear.  Do  not  come  and  see  me 
till  then.  I  shall  call  upon  Mrs.  Goldwin.  She 
seems  a  superior  woman,  and  you  could  not  be 
more  happily  situated.  I — I  only  hope  you  will 
not  be  spoilt.     Take  care  of  that." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"TITILFRED  called  on  Mrs.  Gold  win  at  her 
'  '  apartments  in  the  Via  del  Babuino  the 
following  day,  but  she  was  not  at  home ;  or,  at 
all  events,  she  denied  herself.  An  hour  later, 
Madame  de  Surville  and  Sylvia  found  her  on 
her  sofa,  with  Nellie  reading  aloud,  and  the 
children  playing  with  their  dolls  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  ;  and  if  Miss 
Brabazon  had  been  struck  by  the  young  govern- 
-ess's  beauty  in  her  bonnet  and  veil  the  previous 
day,  she  was  doubly  so  now,  when  the  classical 
head  and  throat,  the  soft  brown  hair,  and  pure 
oval  of  the  girPs  face  could  be  seen  without 
obstruction.  While  Madame  Barbara  talked  to 
her  friend,  Sylvia  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
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of  tbis  fair  young  creature,  in  whom  she  felt  a 
growing  interest.  The  visit  was  a  long  one, 
and  what  passed  between  these  two,  if  written 
down  here,  would  sound  bald,  and  convey  but 
little,  without  the  aid  of  voice  and  expression. 
There  must  be  always  more  of  intuition  than 
analysis  in  any  rapid  estimate  of  character. 
Like  a  flower  that  opens,  petal  by  petal,  beneath 
the  sun,  the  unfolding  of  that  fresh  young  mind 
beneath  the  warm  beams  of  Sylvia's  gracious 
and  searching  influence  was  a  process  that 
might,  indeed,  have  been  seen  by  any  bystander, 
but  could  not  be  described ;  still  less  could  it  be 
conveyed  by  a  literal  transcript  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

The  result  of  that  morning's  visit  is  what 
concerns  us.  To  Nellie,  Miss  Brabazon  seemed 
to  be  little  short  of  a  goddess  ;  a  superior  order 
of  being,  utterly  unlike  and  beyond  any  with 
whom  she  had  come  into  contact.  The  pale, 
large-eyed  beauty  of  her  visitor,  her  great 
height,  the  slow  grace  of  her  movements,  and 
the  grave  sweetness  of  a  manner  free  from  any, 
of  the   tricks  of  fashion,  removed  alike   from 
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languor  and  abruptness — nay,  even  the  strange 
phantasy  of  her  trailing  garments,  impressed 
the  girl  from  without,  as  did  the  sympathy  of  a 
nature  above  pettiness,  and  undimmed  by  a 
taint  of  artificiality,  from  within.  As  to  the 
idea  that  she  herself  could  ever,  for  an  instant, 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  this  peerless 
woman,  it  never  crossed  the  child's  brain.  She 
was  now  nothing  to  liim — could  never  be  any- 
thing ;  and  the  question  had  recurred  to  her 
frequently  since  the  previous  day — "  Is  he  be- 
loved of  the  beautiful  lady  who  walked  beside 
him,  and  does  he  care  for  her  ?"  She  had  heard 
nothing;  she  could  only  say  to  herself  when 
Sylvia  was  gone,  "  He  must  love  her,  and  she 
will  make  him  a  noble  wife.  Thank  God  for 
that !" 

She  sobbed  her  heart  out  that  night,  and 
prayed  for  him  upon  her  bended  knees.  But 
jealousy — the  possibility  of  rivalry — was  far 
removed  from  the  girl's  heart.  She  could  meet 
him  now  calmly,  she  assured  herself;  the  delu- 
sion of  her  childhood  was  all  past  and  over 
now.     He  belonged,  or  would  belong  soon,  to 
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another.  If  it  was  given  her  to  do  so,  she 
would  love  and  venerate  his  wife ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  while  she  foresaw  this  eventual- 
ity, she  did  not  shrink  from  Sylvia  Braba- 
zon. 

Mrs.  Goldwin's  aifection  for  Nellie  had 
strengthened  fourfold  since  the  girl's  utter 
forlornness  and  dependence  upon  her  friend  in 
the  hour  of  her  sharp  and  sudden  trial.  From 
that  day  forwards,  as  she  told  Madame  de 
Surville  duriug  this  visit,  she  felt  that  she  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  mother  to  the  girl.  She 
had  long  been  more  to  Mary  than  the  mere 
governess  of  her  children. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  future  now,"  she  added,  "  as 
far  as  one  can  that  of  another  human  being.'' 

**And  I  love  her  for  saying  it  I"  exclaims 
Madame  Barbara,  when  she  repeats  this  after- 
wards to  Sylvia.  "  It  is  so  warm-hearted  and 
imprudent  in  the  eyes  of  the  cautious  world ! 
How  everyone  will  cry  out  against  the  folly  of 
taking  the  child  out  of  her  station  I  Even 
Lady  Athelstone    yesterday  *  hoped  the    girl 
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-u^ouldn't  be  spoiled.'  As  if  love  ever  spoilt 
anyone !" 

Sylvia  says  but  little  in  reply.  Perhaps  she 
thinks  she  can  divine  why  Wilfred's  mother 
fears  her  former  village-school  teacher  may  be 
*'  spoilt."  Though  she  does  not  entirely  believe 
what  she  has  heard  from  Lady  Frances,  the 
subject  of  the  young  governess  gives  her  much 
food  for  reflection. 

Madame  Barbara,  quoting  La  Fontaine, 
inquires  whether  "  son  raraage  se  rapporte  a 
son  plumage  V  whether  Sylvia  found  the  girl  as 
charming,  when  she  talked  to  her,  as  she  look- 
ed ?  To  which  Sylvia  returns  for  answer  that 
Miss  Dawson  gives  her  the  impression  of  an 
angel,  saddened,  as  an  angel  would  be,  by  con- 
tact with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  this  world. 

It  rained,  as  it  can  only  rain  at  Rome,  several 
days  consecutively  after  this.  The  party  to  the 
Castle  Fusano  had  to  be  deferred.  Wilfred 
passed  every  evening  at  Mrs.  Brabazon's,  and 
Sylvia  showed  no  reluctance  to  converse  with 
him,  no  diminution  of  interest  in  what  he  said. 
Only   she   warded    off  every  approach  to   the 
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subject  he  had  near  at  heart ;  and,  when  he  was 
not  present,  her  mother — not  a  very  observant 
person — noticed  that  she  remained  silent  and 
abstracted  for  long  periods.  The  pencil  she 
held  would  lie  idle,  or  the  page  of  the  book 
remain  unturned,  and  her  eyes  would  be  fixed 
dreamily  on  the  leaden  sky  and  streaming  roofs 
beyond  her  window  by  the  half  hour  at  a  time. 
Once  Miss  Dawson  brought  the  children  and 
stayed  with  her  an  hour.  She  made  a  pencil 
sketch  of  the  girl's  head,  while  Mrs.  Brabazon 
stuffed  the  little  ones  with  bon-bons ;  and  she 
begged  them  to  return. 

Wilfred,  during  these  days,  did  not  once  see 
Nellie.  Whether  by  design  or  accident,  she 
was  not  in  the  room  when  he  called  again  on 
Mrs.   Goldwin,  and  was  admitted.     AVherever 

he  went — at  the  English   club,  in    S ,  the 

sculptor's  studio,  in  Mrs.  Brabazon's  salon — he 
heard  the  girl's  beauty  discussed.  Briggs  was 
one  of  the  few  who  declared  she  could  not  "  hold 
a  candle  "  to  Miss  Brabazon.  He  was  indifferent 
to  classic  regularity  of  feature,  and  an  admirer 
of  great  height.     But  the  sculptors  were  un- 
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animons ;  so  perfect  a  head  had  not  been  seen 
in  Rome  for  many  a  day.  Neville  Steele,  the 
most  fastidious  man  in  London,  an  authority  in 
all  matters  of  taste  and  ton  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  declared  she  would  be  the  rage,  if  proper- 
ly introduced. 

"  She  would  be  the  making  of  some  penniless 
nobody,  who  would  accept  the  role  of  '  le  mari 
de  la  femme/ "  said  the  not  unkindly  cynic^ 
*'  He  must  not  be  squeamish  about  her  receiving 
gorgeous  presents,  and  being  followed  by  a 
train  of  adorers — of  course,  liopeless  adorers — 
from  royalty  downwards.  He  must  submit  to  her 
being  mobbed  wherever  she  goes,  and  to  over- 
hearing, as  he  follows  her,  all  the  remarks  that 
are  made,  complimentary  or  otherwise,  in  ignor- 
ance of  his  vicinity  ;  he  must  allow  her  photo- 
graph to  be  in  every  shop-window,  and  her 
name  to  figure  in  every  weekly  paper;  and 
then  I  can  assure  him  that  every  door  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  him  in  London,  and  the 
zenith  of  his  happiness  shall  be  reached." 

Such,  assuredly,  was  not  Athelstone's  vision 
of  happiness.     With  all  his  errors,  begotten  of 
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^vilfulnes8  or  weakness,  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future,  he  could  be  debased  by  no  ignoble  vanity 
of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  pleased  at  the  almost  uni- 
versal homage  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  little 
terra-cotta  image  he  had  set  up  and  worshipped 
in  early  3^outh.  It  was  a  relief  to  his  con- 
science to  find  that  she  had  not  apparently 
suffered  by  this  folly.  Her  health  did  not  seem 
to  be  impaired ;  her  beauty  was  decidedl}''  in- 
creased. Though  she  had  recently  undergone 
a  heavy  trial,  her  spirits  had  sufficiently  revived 
for  her  to  take  an  interest  in  what  surrounded 
ber.  She  could  not  be  as  much  hurt  as,  at 
times,  he  had  feared  she  might  be.  He  felt 
much  comforted  by  this  reflection. 

The  marble  altar  before  which  he  now  knelt 
was  higher,  and  the  Madonna  above  it,  per- 
haps, unreachable — it  seemed  so  to  him  at 
hours  when  he  wandered,  discouraged,  out  into 
the  Campagna,  through  the  driving  rain.  But 
he  never  turned  back,  nor  even  wavered  in  his 
devotion.  Though  his  prayers  should  not  be 
heard  here,  ^''et  the  Deity  remained,  none  the 
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less,  supreme.  If  he  looked  back  to  the  hum- 
bler altar,  it  was  only  with  a  tender  regret  and 
thankfulness.  The  little  shrine  was  unbroken. 
His  terra-cotta  image  was  recognised  by  the 
world  as  matchless,  and  he  still  thought,  in  its 
own  material  and  dimensions,  it  was  so.  But 
between  the  fragile  clay  and  chiselled  marble, 
polished,  indestructible,  what  comparison  could 
there  be  ? 

The  first  morning  that  the  sun  rose  glorious 
over  the  city,  after  the  rain,  sparkling  upon 
roof,  and  dome,  and  tower,  and  drinking  up 
the  pools  that  had  settled  in  every  hollow  of 
the  uneven  flags,  Wilfred,  standing  at  his  win- 
dow in  the  Tempietto,  saw  Nellie  and  the 
children  ascending  the  Pincio  steps.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  called  to  Lorenzo, 
who  was  in  the  room,  for  his  hat  and  stick. 
He  seldom  weighed  the  prudence  of  any  step 
he  was  minded  to  take.  He  wished  to  join  the 
girl  in  her  walk,  to  converse  with  her  as  a 
friend,  and  manifest  the  unchanged  interest  he 
felt  in  all  that  regarded  her.  Was  it  not  natu- 
ral and  right  that  he  should  do  so  ? 
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The  only  pair  of  eyes  that  watched  him  from 
the  window  were  Lorenzo's,  and  they  flashed 
angrily.  Would  the  noble  Signorina  whom  he 
was  to  marry  be  pleased  that  Milordo  should 
join  girls  in  their  walks  ?  An  hour  later,  Lady 
Athelstone,  desiring  to  see  her  son,  called  to  ^ 
the  boy,  and  questioned  him  as  to  when  his 
master  went  out.  Sylvia's  young  champion 
found  a  pleasure  in  informing  her  ladyship  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Athelstone 
had  suddenly  left  the  house  an  hour  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Goldwin,  lying  on  her 
sofa  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  received  an  unex- 
pected and  most  welcome  visitor.  Nellie  had 
scarcely  left  the  house  when  Hubert  St.  John 
was  announced.  He  had  arrived  that  morning 
from  Paris,  having  made  the  journey  without 
a  halt.  His  cousin  had  been  ignorant  of  his 
movements  for  some  weeks.  She  had  written 
to  him  in  London  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in 
Rome,  and  this  was  his  reply.  He  looked 
worn,  but  his  long  journey  might  account  for 
that.  She  asked  about  the  work  to  which  he 
was  devoting  himself,  and  be  told  her  it  was 
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doing  well ;  he  had  been  very  busy  np  to 
Christmas,  and  had  now  given  himself  a  few 
weeks'  holiday?  How  was  Gold  win  ?  Oh! 
very  well  ;  she  heard  from  him  once  a  week. 
And  the  children  ?  When  this  inquiry  was 
satisfactorily  answered,  began  the  real  interest 
of  the  cousins'  duologue. 

"Tell  me  about  Miss  Dawson,  Mary.  You 
wrote  that  she  had  lost  her  mother." 

"  And  is  still  in  very  low  spirits,  poor  child, 
at  times,  though  I  think  she  is  getting  better. 
I  do  all  I  can  to  make  her  look  to  me  now — to 
supply,  as  far  as  may  be_,  her  mother^s  place. 
I  am  grown  even  fonder  of  her,  Hubert,  than 
when  you  were  at  Danecourt  in  the  summer." 
Here  she  looked  at  him  with  meaning.  "  I 
have  altered  some  of  my  opinions.  I  should 
not  oppose  now  any  marriage  for  her  which  I 
thought  really  for  her  happiness.  But  she  is  a 
peculiar  child.  With  all  her  warm  affection 
and  gratitude  to  me,  there  are  certain  subjects 
she  always  avoids.  Do  you  know  that  Lord 
Athelstone  and  his  mother  are  here  ?" 

"No!    But  surely  you  have  not  the  same 
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suspicion,   Mary  ?      She   told   me   herself " 

"  — That  she  was  quite  free.  Oh  !  of  course. 
I  daresay  the  Byronic  young  lord  is  innocent  in 
the  matter.  We  met  by  chance  at  the  Villa 
Albani.  He  showed  that  he  was  delighted  to 
see  her,  and  talked  to  her  some  time — as  an  old 
friend  would,  nothing  more;  and  Lady  Athel- 
stone  was  very  gracious — that  is  the  right  word, 
I  think.  She  has  left  her  card  here,  and  her  son 
has  been  here  twice — the  second  time  I  saw 
him,  and  he  sat  here  an  hour." 

'*And  shel — did  she  see  him?  Tell  me 
everything,  Mary." 

"There  is  very  little  to  tell.  1  did  not  let 
him  see  her.  If  my  suspicions  are  right,  the 
less  she  sees  him,  for  her  own  happiness,  the 
better.  He  certainly  is  not  in  love  with  her 
now,  whatever  he  may  once  have  fancied  him- 
self. Indeed,  I  feel  persuaded  he  is  in  love 
with  somebody  else ;  he  spoke  of  her  with  great 
interest,  and  with  admiration.  (I  must  tell  you 
that  her  beauty  has  made  quite  a  sensation  in 
Rome.)  But  it  was  admiration,  and  not  pas- 
sion.   He  is  a  very  odd  young  man,  exceeding- 
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ly  agreeable,  very  fascinating  to  many  women, 
I  should  think  ;  but  wayward  and  unreliable,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken." 

'*He  does  not  love  her,  you  say  ?  That  is  all 
I  care  about,  Mary,  But  she  ? — tell  me  more. 
Are  you  really  sure  she  still  thinks  about 
him?" 

"I  believe  it,  my  dear  Hubert,  by  that  intui- 
tion you  always  give  me  the  credit  for  possess- 
ing. If  you  ask  for  the  grounds  of  my  belief, 
I  have  none  to  give.  She  never  mentions  him, 
and  the  only  time  I  saw  them  together— though 
she  was  upset  at  meeting  Lady  Athelstone, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  poor  Mrs.  Daw- 
son^s  death — she  was  comparatively  calm  when 
he  came  up  and  spoke  to  her ;  my  conviction, 
therefore,  is  from  within.  I  have  always  felt 
certain,  and  I  feel  certain  still,  that  this  is  a 
secret  passion  which  has  grown  with  her  since 
she  was  a  child." 

"But  if  she  sees  it  is  hopeless?  Now  that 
she  is  a  woman,  surely  she  must  understand  the 
delusion  she  was  under,  surely  she  will  do  her 
best  to  eradicate " 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"A  woman's  love  is  not  to  be  reasoned  out 
of  her,  dear  Hubert ;  her  pride  will  aid  her  to 
conceal  it,  but  it  won't  destroy  it, — time  alone 
can  do  that." 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  I  shall  never  change,  Mary,  you  know  that, 
and  I  shall  not  despair ;  my  hfe  is  bound  up 
with  this  girl's.  I  can't  help  it.  All  these 
months  I  have  found  no  pleasure  in  any  other 
woman's  company;  there  has  always  been  a 
mental  comparison  with  her.  And  leading  the 
life  I  do,  the  alternations  of  hard  work  and 
solitude,  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  be  different.  I 
am  not  a  sentimental  fool,  but  I  tell  you  now, 
and  you  may  believe  me,  unless  I  marry  Miss 
Dawson  I  shall  never  marry  at  all." 

"  I  no  longer  oppose  it,  Hubert ;  if  you  can 
win  her,  do.  You  will  think  me  even  more 
horridly  worldly  than  you  did,  but  1  will  be 
frank.  This  change  in  my  views  for  you  is  not 
solely  due  to  my  increased  affection  for  the  girl. 
I  see  that  her  beauty  and  grace  create  for  her 
BO  exceptional  a  position  that  I  do  not  think 
you    would   suffer   socially  by  such   a  tie.     It 
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would  not  militate  against  you  in  your  career 
(and  I  am  ambitious  for  you,  Hubert),  as  I  feared 
it  might.  If  she  ever  makes  up  her  mind  to 
marry  you,  I  feel  sure  she  will  be  happy ;  but 
this  will  take  time,  I  fancy.  You  must  not  be 
too  impatient.  Perhaps  Lord  Athelstone  will 
marr}^  ;  I  shall  have  better  hopes  for  you 
then." 

"  Whom  do  you  say  he  is  in  love  with  ?" 
"  A  Miss  Brabazou,  about  whom  opinions  are 
much  divided ;  some  people  rave  about  her 
(curious  to  say,  Nellie  among  the  number,  who 
declares  she  is  the  most  beautiful  and  noble- 
looking  woman  she  has  ever  seen),  others  will 
not  admit  that  she  is  more  than  a  very  fine  girl 
who  is  disfigured  by  her  dress.  That  she 
should  have  captivated  Lord  Athelstone  /or  a 
time  is  not  surprising.  There  is  an  originality 
about  her,  a  subtle  grace  and  charm,  to  which  I 
myself  succumbed.  Whether  he  means  to  pro- 
pose, and,  if  he  does,  whether  she  will  accept 
him,  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  but  I  hope  it  may 
come  about,  for  Nellie's  sake,  and  yours,  my 
dear  Hubert." 

N  2 
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"  She  is  out,  I  suppose,  with  the  children  V^ 
he  said,  presently. 

"  Yes ;  they  are  gone  on  the  Pincio." 

A  tradesman  was  announced,  and  St.  John 
rose. 

*'I  am  going  to  drive  with  Madame  de  Sur- 
ville  to-day,"  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand, 
"  but  we  will  organize  some  sight-seeing  to- 
gether for  to-morrow.  You  will  dine  here  to- 
day at  seven? — and  remember,  whenever  you 
have  no  engagement,  there  will  be  a  place  and 
a  welcome  for  you  here." 

His  eyes  acknowledged  her  words,  and  as- 
sented. He  pressed  her  hand  silently,  and  left 
her. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  stood  on  the 
Pincio.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace 
to  the  front,  and  then  round  to  the  north  side — 
he  could  not  see  her.  There  were  but  few 
pedestrians  at  this  hour,  and  no  carriage.  His 
eye  could  sweep  the  broad  road  and  footway, 
without  encountering  any  object  more  interest- 
ing than  some  nurses,  a  priest  in  shovel  hat  and 
long  cloak,  a  soldier,  and  two  English,  spinsters 
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ill  seal-skin  jackets.  He  turned  into  the  centre 
walks,  Avhere  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the 
^reat  men  of  the  past  look  down  in  stone  upon 
the  straight,  or  crooked,  ways  which  are  paths 
of  pleasantness  to  the  Romans  of  to-day. 
Ariosto,  the  chivalrous,  and  Petrarch,  the  faith- 
ful and  tender,  seemed  to  smile  on  the  eager, 
simple-hearted  man,  striding  forwards  in  pur- 
suit of  what  was  perhaps  a  shadow  as  unattain- 
able as  the  favour  of  Madonna  Laura ;  but  with 
what  cold  wonder  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  the 
astute  Macchiavelli  glared  at  him  ! 

This  fancy  shot  through  Hubert's  mind  as  he 
glanced  up  at  their  busts  in  passing.  The  next 
minute  he  came  upon  what  he  sought ;  and  his 
heart  failed  him.  Should  he  go  forward,  or 
turnback?  She  was  there — a  few  yards  from 
him — but  not  alone.  Athelstone  walked  beside 
her;  the  children  (as  it  were,  an  advanced 
guard)  in  front.  His  hesitation  was  but  for  a 
second  or  two.  Tricksy  had  espied  him,  and 
shouted — 

"  Coud'n  Oobert !" 

He  went  forward,  and,  stooping  down,  hid  his 
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great  bearded  face  against  the  child's  rosy  clieek. 
Then  Flossy  had'to  be  kissed.  When  he  stood 
erect  agaiu,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss 
Dawson,  and  afterwards  to  Wilfred,  his  counten- 
ance betrayed  no  emotion. 

There  had  been  nothing  worth  record  in  their 
talk ;  all  the  world  might  have  listened  to  it ; 
but  how  happy  she  had  been,  poor  foolish  child, 
during  that  half -hour !  At  first  she  had  been 
startled,  and  had  clung  tighter  to  the  two  little 
hands  that  clutched  hers  on  either  side,  when 
he  came  up  and  spoke  to  her.  The  old  spell  of 
his  voice  made  her  shiver^  but^  as  he  talked  on, 
about  this  and  that,  as  he  spoke  with  real  feel- 
ing of  her  mother,  and  showed  the  interest  of 
a  true  friend — no  more — in  all  that  concerned 
herself,  the  wise  wall  of  resolution  she  had  been 
building  up,  fell  brick  by  brick,  and  left  her  de- 
fenceless. The  children  broke  away  from  her, 
and  ran  on  in  front ;  he  drew  nearer,  and  acci- 
dentally, in  walking,  his  hand  touched  hers: 
it  sent  a  thrill  through  her  frame.  She  hardly 
heard  what  he  said ;  the  sense  of  happiness  in 
having  him  close  to  her  was  so  great.     Never 
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had  the  sky  seemed  so  blue,  the  air  so  sparkling 
with  sunlight.  A  breath  of  violets  was  borne 
to  her  from  afar;  the  scent  of  those  flowers, 
years  afterwards,  always  brought  back  to  her 
that  walk  upon  the  Pincio. 

She  knew  nothing  of  the  world  and  its  cen- 
sorious tongue.  What  harm  could  there  be  in 
her  walking  beside  the  oldest  friend  she  had, 
who  had  outlived  the  passing  folly  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  treated  her  as  a  little  sister  ?  Wil- 
fred took  off  his  hat  to  two  ladies  who  passed ; 
but  the  girl  did  not  see  the  sneer  upon  Lady 
Porchester's  mouth.  Not  till  she  lookod  up, 
and  saw,  advancing  towards  her,  the  big  frame 
and  ugly  face  of  the  young  man  for  whom  she 
had  a  strangely-mingled  feeling  of  gratitude, 
respect,  and  dread,  did  the  thought  obtrude 
itself — 

"What  will  Mr.  St.  John  think?  Will  he 
imagine '^ 

She  almost  hated  him  at  that  moment. 
Why  had  he  come  and  broken  in  upon  her 
dream  ? 

"  Why,     St.    John  !    where    did    you    drop 
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from?"  cried  Wilfred.   ''When  did  you  arrive?" 

"  This  morning  only." 

"  And — surprise  upon  surprise  ! — you  know 
Miss  Dawson?" 

*'  Of  course.     Mrs.  Goldwin  is  my  cousin." 

"  How  odd  1  never  knew  it !  Then  you  have 
met  in  the  country?" 

'^Yes — we  have  met  once." 

AVilfred  was  conscious  of  a  certain  coldness  in 
his  friend's  manner  which  he  could  not  account 
for. 

"  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Rome  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  was  here  for  a  few  days  on  my  return 
from  India." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  nothing.  We  will 
poke  about  among  the  ruins  together,  and 
philosophize.  I  hate  regular  sight-seeing.  Miss 
Dawson  is  so  delightfully  fresh  that  she  tells 
me  she  enjoys  it  all — galleries,  and  catacombs, 
and  everything  I" 

**I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  St.  John,  who 
was  looking  at  her.  Yes,  her  beauty  had  cer- 
tainly ripened  and  expanded  most  marvellously 
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in  the  course  of  these  four  months.  A  young 
lady  of  the  world  would  have  said  something ; 
but  St.  John's  expression  of  satisfaction  did  not 
positively  demand  a  reply,  and  she  was  silent. 
She  turned  away,  and  called  to  the  children. 

"It  is  time  to  be  going  home," 

They  all  walked  as  far  as  the  steps  together. 

"  Will  you  come  in  to  luncheon,  St.  John  ?" 
asked  Wilfred. 

"  Thank  you,  no.     I  breakfasted  very  late." 

•'  Will  you  have  a  walk  with  me  afterwards, 
then  r 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  can't  to-day." 

"  What  the  deuce  has  come  to  him  ?"  said 
Athelstone  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away.  ""Is 
it  possible  that  he  is  sweet  upon  my  little 
!N*ellie  ? — (well,  not  mine  any  longer  now).  Can 
it  be  that  he  is  jealous  of  meV  And,  so 
strangely  is  human  nature  constituted,  he 
felt  a  certain  resentment  at  the  idea  of  another 
conquering  the  domain  which  he  himself  had 
voluntarily  abandoned. 

In  the  meantime,  Hubert  walked  by  the  girl's 
side  across  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  down  the 
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Via  del  Babuino,  in  alaiost  complete  silence. 
His  heart  was  sore  troubled,  but  it  was  a  trouble 
which  it  was  hard — perhaps  unwise,  perhaps 
even  unjustifiable — to  put  into  words.  Nellie, 
with  no  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  still  felt  a  certain  awkwardness  from 
which  she  took  refuge  in  the  children's  chatter. 
The  bronze  greyhound  and  rearing  horses  on 
yellow  marble  slabs  roused  Tricksy's  enthusi- 
asm ;  while  the  more  sensual  Flossy  devoured 
in  imagination  a  whole  window-full  of  bon-bons 
in  a  confectioner's  shop.  Then,  further  on, 
there  were  gay  beads,  and  trumpery,  and 
games,  and  gawdy  pictures  equally  to  the  taste 
of  both,  so  that  the  fountains  of  infantile  gar- 
rulity flowed  unchecked  until  they  reached  the 
door  of  their  house. 

Up  to  the  very  last  moment  he  hesitated 
whether  to  speak  or  not.  He  held  her  hand  for 
a  moment.  "  I  am  coming  to  dinner  to-night," 
he  said ;  then  he  turned  away.  It  had  better 
come  from  Mary,  since  Mary,  through  the  chil- 
dren, would  assuredly  hear  of  that  walk.  He 
would    say   nothing.     Like    David,   he   would 
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refrain  from  good  words,  though  it  was  pain 
and  grief  to  him.  For  he  felt  that  it  was  possi- 
ble those  good  words  might  be  misinterpreted, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

He  went  back  to  his  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
lit  his  pipe,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

*'  He  shall  not  trifle  with  her — he  shall  not 
make  her  life  miserable  ;  of  that  I  am  resolved. 
If  it  is  true  that  he  means  to  make  another 
woman  his  wife,  this  girl  shall  not  be  the  pas- 
time of  his  idleness.  I  will  watch — I  will  make 
sure  before  I  speak  to  him.  It  may  be  nothing 
on  his  part;  he  has  known  her  from  a  child; 
but,  whatever  he  feels,  whatever  he  means,  the 
injury  to  her  is  the  same.  If  he  has  a  spark  of 
manly  feeling  he  will  desist." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  course  Ladj  Athelstone  heard  more  of 
that  hour's  walk  on  the  Piiicio  through 
Lady  Porchester.  Wilfred's  mother  was  secretly 
much  disquieted ;  but  for  the  present  she  held 
her  peace.  She  had  learned  by  experience 
that  remonstrance  with  her  son  in  such  a  case 
only  roused  his  antagonism.  She  said  nothing 
to  him,  therefore,  and  treated  the  matter  lightly 
in  reply  to  Lady  Porchester.  Her  son  walking 
with  Miss  Dawson  ?  Ah !  indeed  ?  Yes,  he  had 
always  taken  a  kind  interest  in  the  girl ;  she 
was  really  so  very  respectable  and  good;  her 
head  not  the  least  turned  by  being  taken  notice 
of;  so  very  satisfactory.  But  Lady  Porchester 
was  not  easily  hoodwinked.     She  smiled  super- 
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ciliouslj,  and  carried  her  gossip  straightway  ta 
Lady  Bannockburn  and  Lady  Frances^  through 
whom  it  filtered  next  day  to  Sylvia  Brabazon. 

The  previous  evening  this  note  had  been 
"written  and  received — 

''  Dear  Mrs.  Goldwin, 

"  Will  you,  with  your  children  and 
Miss  Dawson,  join  a  party  we  are  making  to 
Castel  Fusano  the  day  after  to-morrow?  We 
shall  start  at  ten. 

"  Truly  yours, 

<'  Sylvia  Brabazox." 
Mary  hesitated  some  time  what  reply  she 
should  make  to  this  proposal.  It  came  after 
dinner,  while  Hubert  and  Nellie  were  present. 
The  cousins  had  had  no  private  conversation 
since  the  morning ;  but  Nellie  had  told  Mrs. 
Goldwin  very  straightforwardly  of  her  meeting 
Lord  Athelstone;  and  consequently  Mary  was 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  Hubert's  profound 
dejection.  She  now  tossed  him  Miss  Braba- 
zon's  note.  A  few  minutes  later  Nellie,  plead- 
ing fatigue,  retired,  and  the  cousins  were  left 
alone. 
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*'Well?  What  answer  are  you  going  to 
give  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  extremely,  myself;  but 
taking  her  would  be  foolish." 

"Why?" 

Mary  opened  her  eyes. 

"  You  ask  ichijy  Hubert  ? — Because  I  wish  to 
avoid  every  opportunity  of  throwing  her  in 
Lord  Athelstone's  way." 

"  They  can  meet  every  day,  you  see,  if  they 
choose  it,  and " 

^'  They  will  not  meet  henceforward.  I  can  im- 
plicitly trust  her.  She  told  me  quite  simply  of 
his  walking  with  her  to-day  on  the  Piucio, 
and  of  your  walking  back  with  her.  I  pointed 
out  to  her  that,  though  all  this  was  perfectly 
innocent  in  itself,  it  had  not  a  good  effect  in 
the  w^orld's  eyes.  She  looked  sad,  poor  girl ; 
but  she  promised  me  she  would  not  let  Lord 
Athelstone  join  her  again.  Nor  must  you  do  so, 
either.  You  can  see  her  as  much  as  you  like 
here.  If  I  take  her,  however,  to  Castel  Fusano, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  she  will  not  be  a  good 
deal  with  him  during  the  day." 
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"  I  think  it  is  very  possible ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  advise  your  taking  her. 
You  can  get  an  invitation  for  me,  I  sup- 
pose T 

"Certainly  I  can — but  I  don't  understand 
you.     Explain  yourself." 

'*^Tf  you  are  right  in  your  conjecture — if  he  is 
seriously  in  love  with  this  Miss  Brabazon,  he 
will,  of  course,  devote  himself  to  her.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  divided  service  when  both 
are  present.  If  it  is  not  as  you  think,  if  he 
cares  for  her,  as  you  believe  she  does  for  him, 
he  must  marry  her.  Yes ;  he  shall  not  hang 
about  her,  and  spoil  her  life.  I  am  resolved 
of  that.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  to 
marry  Miss  Brabazon,  it  may  open  Nellie's 
eyes,  it  may  cure  her  of  this  infatuation^  to  see 
them  together.  I  have  thought  much  over  it 
since  this  morning,  Mary.  I  have  tried  to  put 
my  own  feelings  aside,  and  only  consider  her 
happiness.  She  must  know  the  truths  what- 
ever it  is,  as  regards  Athelstone,  and  so  must  I. 
And  the  sooner  it  is,  the  better  for  us  all." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Mary.     *'  And 
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yet  I  feel  sure  she  Las  no  delusions  as  to 
Lord  Athelstone's  ever  marrying  her.  I  have 
purposely  mentioned  to  her — as  if  casually — the 
rumours  connecting  Miss  Brabazon's  name  with 
liis ;  and  she  has  received  them  quite  calmly, 
Avithout  even  the  surprise  that  might  be 
natural.  That  she  is  fully  prepared  for  his 
marriage  is  certain.  Still  it  may  be  well  for 
her,  poor  child,  that  the  evidence  of  her  own 
senses  should  prove  to  her  that  he  is  devoted  to 
another." 

Though  it  was  still  January,  the  sun  had 
considerable  power  the  next  day  ;  the  sky  was 
of  that  intense  blue  Ave  know  not  in  northern 
climes,  the  light  upon  the  houses  dazzling,  the 
shadows  sharply  cut  as  with  a  knife.  The 
open  carriages  that  drove  away  in  procession 
from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  were  crowned  with 
parasols  and  white  umbrellas;  the  professor  even 
appearing  with  a  "  puggeree  ''  which  had  seen 
some  inferior  Alpine  service,  and  clung  to  his 
*' wide-awake  "  with  a  grim  and  flaccid  tenacity. 
Sylvia  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  drive  with 
Madame  de  Surville,  in  a  two-seated  Victoria, 
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•which  obviated  the  possibility  of  their  oifering 
a  place  to  anyone.  Her  friend  expressed  no 
surprise  at  this  stipulation,  whatever  she  may 
have  felt ;  the  girl  had,  no  donbt^  her  own 
reasons  for  the  arrangement.  Lady  Athelstone, 
Mrs.  Brabazon,  the  Bishop,  and  Tivoli  occupied 
another  carriage.  The  Bannockburns,  with 
the  professor  and  Miss  Decker,  filled  a  third  ; 
the  Goldwin  party,  including  Hubert  St.  John, 
a  fourth. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  Wilfred,  the 
previous  evening  at  Mrs.  Brabazon's,  that  the 
carriage  in  which  Sylvia  was  to  drive  held  no 
seat  for  him,  his  brow  clouded  over.  When  it 
was  further  suggested  that  his  carriage  should 
take  some  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  abruptly 
announced  that  he  should  ride  :  if  aovone  liked 
to  accompany  him,  he  could  do  so. 

Let  us  float,  for  a  moment  or  two,  on  the  sun- 
warmed  air  alongside  three  of  those  carriages  in 
turn,  and  catch  the  chance  words  that  may  be 
drifted  to  us. 

'*'Yes,  Bishop,"  Lady  Athelstone  is  saying, 
*'  I  am  anxious,  as  you  may  believe,  about  my 
VOL.  IT.  O 
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dear  son.  The  future,  you  know — such  re- 
sponsibilities— you  understand.  With  his  ardent, 
poetic  temperament,  it  is  important  he  should 
fall  into  good  hands." 

"May  I  say,  dear  Lady  Athelstone," — here 
"the  Bishop  leans  forward,  so  that  Mrs.  Brabazon, 
who  is  chattering  volubly  to  Tivoli  shall  not 
hear  him, — •'  may  I  say  that  he  seems  likely  to 
do  so?  You  will  esteem  yourself  blessed,  I  feel 
sure,  in  the  choice  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  he  means  to  make." 

"Ah  I  yes,  indeed,  I  have  got  to  think  that 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  most  desirable.  I  wish 
it  were  certain,  I  do  indeed,  though  I  might 
have  wished  a  little  more  family.  But  I  am  not 
worldly,  Bishop;  I  know  we  are  all  equal,  and 
your  approval  of  her  weighed  with  me  so  much. 
Unfortunately,  my  dear  boy  is  so  swayed  by 
his  impulses,  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  some  other 
influence — something — may  not — may  not  in- 
terfere, you  understand?" 

"I  should  be  grieved,  indeed,  if  I  thought  so. 
What  counter-influence  can   you   dread?"  de- 
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mands  the  Bishop,  with  a  mellowed  earaestaess 
in  his  mellifluous  voice. 

"  I — I  scarcely  know — that  is,  I  could  uot  ex- 
plain. Thei-e  are  circumstaoces  that — he  is  so 
very  impulsive,  you  see,  Bishop,  and  his  gener- 
ous nature  may  be  misunderstood.  I  fear  Miss 
Brabazon  may  misunderstand  his  kindness  to 
that  young  governess.  I  wish  you  could  point 
out  to  him  how  wrong  it  is,  how  damaging  to 
the  girl,  and  how  likely  to — to  ruin  his  own 
prospects." 

'•  To  a  high-spirited  young  man  that  last 
argument  would  not  appeal,"  replies  the  Bishop, 
shaking  his  head.  ''  Nor  could  I  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  to  Lord  Athelstone  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  a  purely  personal  matter^  unless  circum- 
stances came  under  my  immediate  observation 
which  should  seem  to  me  to  justify  such  inter- 
ference." 

In  the  Gold  win  carriage  the  children  are 
twittering  like  unfledged  birds,  and  the  pale 
g'irl  in  black  smiles  at  them  from  time  to  time, 
with  an  admonitory  word,  after  which  her  eyes 
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fix  theraselves  again  upon  the  far  hhie  line  of 
the  horizon,  over  the  wind-blown  asphodels,  the 
flat  grey  plain,  and  the  solitary  osleria;  the 
other  two  occnpants  of  the  carriage  now  and 
again  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  of 
silence,  into  which  it  is  absorbed  ;  neither  seems 
in  a  mood  to  sustain  conversation. 

St.  John  has  been  referring  to  his  "Murray/' 

*' That  must  be  the  Viciis  Alexandria  the 
ancient  Koman  village  they  speak  of  here  as 
having  been  discovered  by  Professor  Nibby." 

The  young  governess  rouses  herself  and  looks 
round:  she  feels  it  is  but  fitting  that  she,  as 
the  instructor  of  youth,  should  evince  an  inter- 
est in  Professor  Nibby 's  discovery.  But  the 
interest  is  languid;  she  gazes  at  the  few  old 
stones,  and  can  find  nothing  to  say. 

Tricksy 's  attention  is  attracted  by  the  horse- 
men galloping  across  the  plain. 

"Look  dere!  Look,  MIt  Dawthon  !  Dat 
gen'ieraan  in  font  thendth  all  de  mud  over  de 
udder  hortheth.  IJow  fatht  he  go'th  I  and  he 
lookth  like  if  he  wanted  to  get  away  f'om 
dem." 
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•    "Not  Mike    if— say  'as    if,'  Tricksy,"  Miss 
DawsoD  returns. 

How  noble  and  gallant  a  gentleman  astride 
his  horse !  she  thinks.  An  old  green  lane  at 
Kipple  in  the  hawthorn-time,  and  a  boy  upon  a 
white  pony,  come  back  to  her.  She  has  not 
seen  him  a-horseback  since  those  days. 

"Why,  he'th  de  gen'leraan  what  walked  wid 
uth  de  ndder  day  I"  cries  Tricksy  again. 

"Not  what— ^ who  walked' — yes,  it  is  Lord 
Athelstone,"  she  replies,  quietly. 

"We  are  drawing  near  the  salt-marshes 
mentioned  in  Livy  as  existing  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins,"  says  St.  John,  anxious  to 
break  an  awkward  silence,  as  it  seems  to  him. 
But  this  time  she  does  not  even  simulate  any 
curiosity  as  to  the  Roman  historian's  saline 
bog,  and  the  valuable  information  drifts  away 
unheeded. 

Further  ahead,  between  the  two  ladies 
swathed  in  furs  in  their  Victoria,  conversation 
has  never  flagged ;  the  following  is  an  excerpt 
of  it. 

'•  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this,  then  ?" 
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It  is  Madame  de  Surville  who  asks  the  ques- 
tion, in  reply  to  something  Sylvia  has  been 
saying.     The  girl  is  silent  for  a  minute. 

*'  I  hardly  know — I  cannot  tell  at  present.  I 
must  wait  and  see." 

"  Surely,  dear  child,  you  have  seen  enough 
of  the  man  by  this  time  to  know  the  one  only 
thing  that  signifies — whether  you  care  for  him 
or  not?" 

Under  the  for^  Sylvia's  hand  presses  her 
friend's,  as  she  says,  in  a  low  voice, 

*' There  is  another  thing  that  signifies — to 
feel  very  sure  of  the  man  one  marries.     I  do 

not  feel  sure  of  him.     If  I  did "     Here  she 

breaks  off,  and  then  continues — "But  I  have 
such  an  exalted  idea  of  married  life  that, 
unless    I    have    the     most    absolute,    implicit 

trust " 

*^AhI  child,  do  not  expect  too  much.  Take 
what  you  find  now  ;  trust  to  the  ascendancy 
you  will  gain  over  him  more  and  more  to  keep 
him  yours.  He  has  been  a  little  wild — he  says 
and  writes  foolish  things — but  there  seems  ta 
be  good  ground  to  work  upon  in  him.  He  has  a 
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"warm  heart,  and  he  has  brains.  If  you  care  for 
him,  my  advice  is,  marry  him." 

"Not  as  long  as  there  is  the  shadow  of  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  he  could  ever  return  to  an- 
other. I  am  proud,  dear  Madame  Barbara,  and 
I  know  myself.  I  will  give  body  and  soul  to 
the  man  I  marry — live  for  him,  slave  for  him, 
die  for  him — but  I  must  know  that  he  is  mine. 
It  is  not  enough  that  I  hold  him  captive  for  a 
few  weeks  :  his  love  must  be  tested." 

There  is  something  of  bitterness  in  Madame's 
smile,  as  she  shakes  her  head^  and  answers — 

*'  I  believe  you  are  wrong,  my  dear.  Sup- 
posing the  man  to  be  no  better  nor  worse  than 
the  rest  of  them — supposing  he  is  a  little  volage 
— the  scent  of  weaker  flowers  may  attract  him 
for  a  moment,  he  may  flutter  away  from  time 
to  time,  but  he  will  return  with  ever-renewed 
zest  to  the  full-scented  heart  of  his  rose.  Un- 
less I  greatly  misjudge  him,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  break  away  from  such  a  wife  as  you 
would  make  him.  Your  hold  upon  him  would 
become  stronger  as  the  years  advance.  He 
loves  you  now  as  an  impassioned  young  man. 
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As  he  learns,  more  and  more,  the  force  and 
nobleness  of  jour  character,  his  will  be  raised 
and  purified ;  he  will  worship  you,  my  child — 
at  least,  he'll  be  a  brute  if  he  doesn't." 

"  I  have  no  claim  to  worship,  and  I  am  four 
years  older  than  he,"  says  Sylvia,  slowly. 

''  My  dear^  I  have  always  thought  it  irra- 
tional that  the  accident  of  being  born  a  year  or 
two  sooner  or  later  should  affect  the  marriage 
of  two  people  who  are  really  suited  to  each 
other." 

"  But  am  I  suited  to  him  %  In  some  re- 
spects, I  know  I  am.  I  know,  too,  that  he 
is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  seen  I  would 
marry.  But  might  not,  in  the  long  run, 
some  younger,  lovelier,  more  pliable  creature 
retain  an  empire  over  him  when  I  am  middle- 
aged  and  faded  ?  I  have  asked  myself  this 
question  very  often  during  the  last  fortnight; 
during  the  hist  few  nights  it  has  kept  me  al- 
most sleepless.  I  think  Frances  Cope  is  unjust 
to  him,  but  I  believe  her  advice  is  sound.  For 
his  sake,  as  much  as  for  my  own,  I  will  not 
marry  him  yet.     His  love  must  be  tested." 
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*' Reflect  well,  my  dear.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  you.  You  are  casting  away,  for  an  idea, 
that  which  you  may  never  find  again." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  You  will  lose  him,  and  repent  of  it,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  If  he  is  so  easily  to  be  lost,  dear  Madame 
Barbara,  I  ought  not  to  repent.  I  cannot  act 
otherwise." 

After  this  there  comes  a  long  silence  between 
the  two  friends. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

A  N  hour  later  they  were  seated  round  a  table, 
-^  on  which  the  servants,  who  had  preceded 
them,  had  spread  luncheon,  in  the  old  casino  of 
the  Chigi_,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
pine  forest.  Though  the  sun  was  powerful,  the 
air  was  keen,  and  the  elders  of  the  party  had 
decided  that  to  play  at  summer,  and  feed  under 
the  trees,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  within 
the  square  grey  hunting-lodge,  dominated  by 
its  stone  sentinels,  who  stand  seaward,  as  on 
the  outlook  for  pirates  from  Sicily  or  Morocco, 
the  party  lunched.  Miss  Decker  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  it.  But  for  her,  the  preoccupation 
of  some  of  its  members  would  have  interrupted 
the  current  of  magnetic  fluid  which  should  flow 
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round  any  circle  of  fourteen  persons  socially 
disposed.  Her  bappy  immunity  from  personal 
care,  and  avidity  for  general  i-ather  than  par- 
ticular conversation,  her  capacity  for  extracting 
the  grist  that  each  individual  could  bring  to  her 
mill,  and  her  readiness  in  firing  off  verbal  pop- 
guns to  right  and  left,  incited  even  St.  John, 
whose  mind  was  not  attuned  to  pleasantry,  to 
reply  to  her  attacks  across  the  table.  No  one 
could  resist  the  contagion  of  the  little  Ameri- 
can's volubility.  Chance  had  placed  Nellie  be- 
side the  amiable,  courtly  bishop.  He  directed 
his  eyes  and  devoted  his  conversation  almost 
solely  to  her,  and  she  found  herself  upon  the 
happiest  terms  with  him  before  the  luncheon 
was  over. 

Food  and  personal  geniality,  in  combination, 
will  disperse — temporarily,  at  all  events — many 
of  the  clouds  that  gather  on  the  more  sensitive 
human  horizons,  when  mind  and  body  alike 
need  stimulant.  Those  with  whom  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  rose  fi-om  table  uuconsciously 
braced  and  in  better  spirits.  Foremost  among 
these  was   Athelstone.     He   had   been    out  of 
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humoLU*  at  starting ;  had  consolidated  liis 
gloomy  views  of  life  in  a  bitter  sonnet  as  he 
galloped  across  the  Campagna.  His  manoeuvres 
to  seat  himself  beside  Miss  Brabazon  at  luncheon 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  his  spirits  rose  as 
he  talked  to  her.  They  were  both  drawn,  by- 
and-by,  into  the  machinery  of  general  discus- 
sion, of  which  Miss  Decker  was  the  strong  motive 
power;  he  said  one  or  two  good  things  which 
elicited  ]\Iadame  de  Surville's  sympathetic  laugh. 

"How^  pleasant  he  is!"  she  sighed,  looking 
into  Sylvia's  eyes  with  a  humorous  sadness,  as 
they  rose  from  table. 

Then,  by  twos  and  threes,  all  the  party  wan- 
dered through  the  great  pine  forest,  where 
straight  red  stems,  and  dark  canopies  of  shade 
cutting  the  blue  sky  overhead,  form  a  stately 
aisle  down  to  the  still  sea,  whose  white  fringes 
advance  not,  nor  retii-e  from  the  yellow  shore. 
Two  or  three  coral-fishers  from  Capri,  scarlet- 
capped,  were  mending  their  boats  upon  the 
sand;  some  curlews  circled  high  in  the  cloud- 
less air;  not  another  living  creature  was  in 
sight. 
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She  had,  without  affected  reluctance,  walked 
on  with  him  alone  along  a  carpet  of  pine-fibre, 
strewn  with  cones.  The  moment  had  come 
when  she  must  listen  to  him,  and  be  prepared 
to  reply.  Gladly  would  she  have  avoided  it; 
willingly  would  she  have  prolonged  that  un- 
defined state  of  things  between  them  which 
enabled  her  judgment,  perhaps,  to  have  freer 
scope  than  it  would  exercise  under  the  limita- 
tion of  conditions.  But  this  could  not  be. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  even  fair  to  him.  Like  all 
women  of  imagination,  she  endowed  her  hero 
with  something  he  had  not;  but,  like  few  such 
who  are  capable  of  a  strong  and  deep  attachment, 
her  heart  never  completely  blinded  her  quick 
perceptions.  She  would  hardly  acknowledge 
to  herself,  some  weeks  since,  that  she  was  be- 
ginning to  love  a  man  against  whom  she  had 
been  warned,  and  concerning  whom  she  felt> 
avowedly^  doubtful.  She  did  acknowledge  it 
now;  and  yet  "the  little  rift  within  the  lute" 
had  rather  widened,  than  otherwise,  since 
then. 

"Let  us  get  away  from  them  all,"  he  said,. 
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quickly.  "  You  promised  me  this  hour.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  it  be  interrupted." 

They  walked  on  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  in 
«ilence.  Then  he  turned  to  her,  and  said,  with 
nervous  abruptness — 

"Miss  Brabazon,  you  are  torturing  me  by 
your  conduct.  You  must  see  that  I  love  you — 
love  you  passionately ;  and  I  cannot  discover 
what  your  real  feeling  for  me  is.  Is  it  only  a 
friendly  regard,  made  more  tender  at  moments 
by  a  little  pity  ?  If  it  is  only  this,  for  God's 
«ake  tell  me  so  at  once  !" 

"It  is  more  than  this/'  she  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  How  much 
more,  I  will  not  tell  you ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that,  if  you  were  a  few  years  older,  and  if  I 
believed  your  decisions  to  be  unalterable,  I 
would  marry  you.  But  you  are  four  years 
younger  than  I,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  life  in  those  four  years.  I  know 
what  men  are — what  tliey  will  ever  be.  There- 
fore I  will  not  let  you  sacriiice  your  youth  to 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  delusion." 
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"A  delusion?  My  love  for  you  is  the  one 
thing  in  my  life  that  can  never  prove  so.  I 
swear  this  to  you — and  I  know  myself.  I  am 
passionate,  unstable^  easily  led  to  evil,  unless  I 
am  under  some  strong,  good  influence.  Be  my 
guardian  angel ;  for  you  can  be  this.  My  future 
is  in  your  hands.  If  you  reject  me,  such  an 
ascendancy  for  good  will  never  be  gained  over 
me  again." 

"  So  you  think  now ;  and  so  hundreds  of  men 
at  your  age  have  thought  who  have  repented 
their  rashness  a  few  years  later." 

"  But  why  is  this  *  rash  '  ?  You  surely  do  not 
regard  the  slight  difference  in  our  ages  as  an 
insuperable  objection  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  insuperable.  Still  it  is  a  great 
one." 

"My  mother  does  not  think  so.  She  is  most 
anxious  for  it." 

"She  is  most  anxious  for  your  welfare — 
anxious  that  you  should  use  your  abilities  well 
in  life,  and  take  your  proper  station  in  your 
county.     She   thinks,  perhaps,  I  can  influence 
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you  beneficially — more  so  than  " — she  paused — 
"  than  those  you  have  hitherto  been  much 
thrown  with.  If  you  wish  to  prove  that  she  is 
right,  if  I  have  really  any  power  over  you, 
follow  ray  counsel  simply  as  a  friend,  and  put 
aside  for  the  present  all  question  of  marriage 
between  us." 

"I  don't  want  the  cold  counsel  of  a  friend/' 
he  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  Do  you  think  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages  of  Greece  will  do  me  any 
good  when  we  are  parted?  I  want  you — you 
as  my  wife;  I  want  close  daily  sympathy,  a 
voice  to  rouse  me  to  exertion,  to  cheer  me 
in  despondency.  If  you  will  not  give  me 
this,  I  tell  you  nothing  else  is  of  any  use  to 
me." 

"  Your  confession  of  weakness  makes  me  feel 
how  doubly  dangerous  it  would  be  for  you  to 
undertake  life-long  obligations  at  your  age," 
said  Sylvia,  gently.  "You  have  the  poet's 
temperament — open  to  every  impression,  and 
you  will  say,  as  other  poets  have  done  before 
you,  that  such  impressions  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  away.     Mine  is  strongest  with  you 
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just  now.  How  long  has  it  been  so?  How 
long  will  it  remain  so?  Would  it  stand  the 
test  of  absence,  and,  still  more,  the  test  of  time  ? 
You  will  return  to  England,  and  some  fair 
young  image  will  chase  mine  from  your  heart, 
and  if  you  meet  me,  ten  years  hence,  a  faded 
woman,  you  will  bless  me  for  my  resistance  to 
you  to-day." 

She  spoke  these  words  playfully,  but  her 
voice  shook  a  little  towards  the  close,  and  the 
tears  gathered  in  her  large  grey  eyes.  The 
young  man,  in  his  anger,  however,  heeded  them 
not.  He  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own 
strong  emotion  to  be  very  watchful  of  any  sub- 
dominant  effect  of  hers. 

"You  do  not  love  me,  and  never  will,"  he 
said,  in  a  thick,  husky  voice.  "  Say  so  at  once. 
It  would  be  more  honest  than  to  trifle  with  my 
devotion,  and  then  coldly  speculate  on  the 
effects  of  time — as  if  that  question  ever  occurred 
to  anyone  who  truly  loved !  If  you  cared  for 
me,  it  would  be  enough  for  you  that  my  heart 
and  life  are  yours  now — you  would  not  talk 
about  the  future !" 

VOL.  n.  p 
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'*  You  cannot  believe  in  love  that  is  unselfish, 
then?" 

"  I  cannot  believe  in  love  that  can  be 
smothered  by  prudence." 

"Prudence  is  an  ugly-sounding  word;  but 
what  does  it  mean  in  our  case  ?  You  are  a  very 
young  man,  and  I  not  a  very  young  woman. 
You  have  talents,  riches,  rank — all  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  some  of  a  better 
world,  too,  I  believe.  Life,  with  its  infinite  capa- 
cities, lies  before  you ;  it  is  untried  as  yet.  You 
do  not  know  what  you  most  need  for  happi- 
ness. You  think  it  is  rae.  But  you  will  find 
heaps  of  better,  cleverer,  and — younger  women 
to  choose  from.  And  conscience — which  is 
another  name  for  prudence,  perhaps — tells  me  I 
have  no  right  to  accept  this  sacrifice  at  the  out- 
set of  your  career." 

'*  You  are  afraid." 

'*  Well,  yes.  I  am  afraid — not  that  you 
would  be  unkind — not  that  you  would  ever 
reproach  me.  But  should  I  live  to  see  the  love 
dying  out  of  your  eyes,  should  I  grow  to  feel 
that  you  were  weary  of  your  chain,   I   could 
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never  forgive  myself— never  know  another 
moment's  happiness  on  earth." 

He  kicked  aside  the  pine-cones  that  lay 
before  him,  and  stalked  along  in  a  gloomy 
silence  for  some  minutes.  Then,  stopping 
suddenly,  and  stretching  out  his  hand. 

*'  Will  you  do  this,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  Will 
you  promise  to  marry  me  in  one  year  from  this 
time,  if  I  remain  unchanged  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation.  Was  she, 
indeed,  about  to  cast  away  for  an  idea,  as 
Madame  de  Surville  had  said,  that  which  she 
might  never  find  again  ?  Was  not  this  which 
he  proposed,  after  all,  a  probation?  Yes; 
but  not  such  a  one  as  she  had  proposed  to 
herself. 

''  Let  us  both  be  free  as  air.  You  might 
fancy  such  a  conditional  engagement  bound 
you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  much  as  marriage. 
You  do  not  know  your  own  mind  yet.  Per- 
haps," she  added,  with  a  smile  which  was  more 
sad  than  gay,  "  I  do  not  quite  know  mine." 

"  You  are  frank  at  last,"  he  rejoined,  bitterly. 
*'  I  ought  to  have  known  from  the  first  that  a 
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woman  like  you  never  could  care  for  me,"  he 
added,  with  one  of  those  odd  revulsions  of 
humility  which  alternated  in  him  with  a  high 
estimate  of  himself.  *'  You  lifted  me  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  shall  sink  now  to  the  level  of  those 
who  are  not  so  hard  to  satisfy." 

*'I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  keep  a 
lofty  standard  before  you,  and  never  let  me 
feel  otherwise  than  proud  of  my  friend." 

*'  You  might  have  been  proud  of  me  some 
day.     It  was  in  your  power.     But  now " 

They  were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  blue 
sea.  He  stooped,  and,  instead  of  completing 
his  sentence,  picked  up  a  pebble,  and  flung  it  as 
far  as  he  could  into  the  water. 

The  next  minute  Miss  Decker  and  Mr, 
Spooner  came  up  with  them.  With  vigilant 
alacrity  the  lady  was  drinking  in  materials  for 
'*  copy "  by  the  next  mail,  to  be  entitled 
"Conversations  with  an  eminent  Essayist," 
while  the  professor  held  forth  on  what  he  called 
*•  the  harmonious  complexity  of  the  divine 
scheme  in  the  articulation  of  a  weed,"  which, 
like    the    foreground    of    his    favourite    pre- 
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Raphaelites,  he  held  so  close  to  his  eyes 
as  to  obstruct  the  westering  glory  on  the 
far,  faint  hills.  The  fact  of  a  young  man 
and  woman  walking  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  found  standing  at  the  water's  edge, 
the  young  man,  with  knit  brow  and  a  vicious 
jerk,  sending  stones  into  the  sea,  had  no  signi- 
ficance for  the  American,  as  it  would  have  had 
for  a  Lady  Porchester. 

"  I  guess  it's  about  time  we  were  making 
tracks,"  she  said. 

A  hundred  yards  further  off  Madame  de  Sur- 
ville  was  pacing  the  sands,  linked  with  Mary 
Ooldwin.  The  children  were  loitering  behind, 
watched  over  by  Nellie,  on  whom,  neverthe- 
less, no  movement  of  the  two  dark  figures 
against  the  blue  sea,  far  ahead,  was  lost. 
Hubert  St.  John's  object  was,  apparently, 
gained.  She  could  be  no  longer  under  a  delu- 
sion, if  she  ever  had  been  so,  as  to  the  object  of 
IVilfred's  present  devotion.  He  had  addressed 
no  more  than  a  few  kindly  words  to  herself  on 
arrival;  since  then  he  had  been  absorbed  by 
Miss  Brabazon.     Nellie  was  left  to  make  these 
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observations  for  herself.  St  John  had  purpose- 
ly abstained  from  joining  her ;  he  was  with  some 
of  the  other  ladies  in  the  rear. 

"I  suppose  that  is  a  settled  thing?"  said 
Mary,  tentatively,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  Wilfred  and 
Sylvia. 

*'  On  the  contrary.  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite 
unsettled,"  replied  her  companion. 

"  How  so  ?" 

**  Because  my  Sylvia  is  high-minded  and 
romantic,  and  expects  too  much  from  life." 

"  Surely  there  is  much  to  satisfy  romance 
there  ?  A  poet_,  a  noble  name,  and  great  per- 
sonal attraction!" 

"  Above  and  beyond  all,  my  dear,  she  is  in 
love  with  him !" 

"Then  what  is  to  prevent  it?" 

*'  Her  own  will — her  own  fears.  She  has 
made  up  her  mind,  I  believe,  to  refuse  him." 

Mary  stared  at  her.  Such  an  instance  of 
human  perversity  as  this  appeared  had  not  yet 
fallen  in  her  way.  But  the  demeanour  of  both 
the  subjects  under  consideration,  who  were  now 
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drawing  near,  left  little  doubt  that  Madame  de 
Surville  was  right.  Miss  Decker  and  the  pro- 
fessor separated  the  two;  Sylvia,  pale  and 
silent,  but  simulating  some  interest  in  Mr. 
Spoon  er  8  discourse,  from  Wilfred,  with  tight- 
clenched  lips,  utterly  heedless  of  the  American 
lady's  inquisitive  rattle.  Her  efforts  to  cull  a 
few  flowers  of  poetry  from  the  young  bard  of 
the  British  aristocracy  failed  utterly  this  time. 
He  observed  a  moody  silence,  broken  at  most 
by  an  occasional  monosyllable. 

Of  the  return  to  Rome,  which  was  only 
reached  long  after  dark,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  Brabazon,  sitting  over 
the  fire  with  her  French  novel,  was  surprised 
when  her  daughter,  who  had  been  alone  in  her 
own  room,  as  soon  as  she  entered,  walked  up 
to  the  fire  with  these  words — 

"Mamma,  let  us  go  to  Naples  for  a  few 
weeks.  Uncle  Georgio  proposed  it  the  other 
day,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  see  him  ; 
you  only  refused  because  you  thought  I  wanted 
to  stay  here.  I  don't  want  to  do  so  now — in- 
deed I  had  rather  go  away  for  a  little  while,  and 
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return  for  Easter.     What  do  you  say  ?     May  I 
write  to  my  uncle  ?" 

This  uncle  was  in  business  at  Malta,  and 
business  alone  had  brought  him  to  Naples.  His 
stay  there  would  be  short,  and  he  had  not  time 
to  visit  his  sister  in  Rome.  A  strong  affection 
subsisted  between  them,  though  they  had  met 
but  rarely  since  early  youth.  Mrs.  Brabazon 
would  have  started  for  Naples  some  days  since, 
had  it  not  been  for  Sylvia.  The  question  had 
never  been  mooted  between  them ;  but  the 
mother  believed  that  her  daughter's  interests, 
as  well  as  her  wishes,  pointed  to  their  not 
quitting  Rome  just  now ;  therefore  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  her  brother  had  been  at  once 
dismissed  from  her  mind.  Her  astonishment  at 
Sylvia's  proposition  partook  of  both  pleasure 
and  disappointment;  but  she  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  accept  her  daughter's  decisions 
unquestioned.  The  warmest  affection  subsisted 
between  the  two ;  but  the  intimate  discussions 
which  arise  from  perfect  sympathy,  even  when 
one  mind  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other, 
would  have  been  impossible  in  this  case.     The 
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utmost  length  to  which  Mrs.  Brabazon's  curi- 
osity prompted  her  upon  this  occasion  was  to 
say— 

"  Will  Milordo  come  to  Naples  too,  cara?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"And  you  really  wish  to  go  ?  You  are  sure? 
Are  you  not  very  'appy  here  ?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  happier — at  all  events,  I 
think  it  is  better  for  me  to  be  absent  from  Rome 
now  for  a  time." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother,  and  no 
more  passed  between  them. 

Two  days  later  their  departure  for  Naples  was 
fixed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rpHE  consternation  of  *'  the  Coterie,"  as  it 
-^  might  be  called,  at  this  announcement 
expressed  itself  openly  from  every  mouth  but 
one.  Wilfred  was  silent,  unless  directly 
appealed  to,  when  he  affected  to  accept  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  abrupt  decision  as  the 
true  one.  His  pride  was  deeply  hurt;  too 
deeply  for  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  pur- 
suing Sylvia  to  Naples.  He  considered  that  he 
had  been  encouraged — led  on,  step  by  step, 
till  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  declaration — 
and  then  treated  like  a  school-boy  who  could 
not  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind.  She 
had  never  cared  for  him — she  never  would ;  and 
the  further  she  drifted  away,  the  more  blank 
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and  desolate  the  future  looked  to  him  without 
her.  Lorenzo,  with  his  searching  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  young  master  as  he  lay,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands,  was  the  only  human  being 
who  guessed  how  much  he  sufifered. 

The  boy  limped  down  the  Spanish  steps  with 
a  stick  the  evening  before  Sylvia's  departure. 
On  asking  for  her  at  the  hotel,  and  giving  his 
name,  he  was  admitted.  She  was  in  the  salon,, 
alone,  packing  up  her  sketches. 

"You  have  come  to  wish  me  good-bye^ 
Lorenzo  ?"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  That  is 
very  kind  of  you." 

"Ah!  signorina,"  returned  the  boy,  with  all 
the  passionate  earnestness  of  his  race,  "if  I 
knew  what  I  could  do  for  you !  It  is  a  pity 
you  are  going. — Will  you  come  back  quickly  f " 

"  We  shall  probably  be  back  at  Easter." 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  long  time  to  Easter." 

*'Nine  weeks  fly  very  quickly.  You  must 
work  hard  at  English  while  I  am  away.  Sup- 
pose you  write  me  an  English  letter?" 

"  I  will  write  to  you,  signorina,  if  anything 
happens." 
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The  tone  in  which  he  said  this  struck 
her. 

"You  are  quite  happy  now,  are  you  not, 
Lorenzo?" 

"  I  should  be,  if  you  were  there  always,"  he 
replied,  with  a  sigh. 

"  That  is  impossible,  you  know.  But  I  am 
sure  my  lord  is  very  kind  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes — oh,  yes.  He  is  very  kind  ;  but  that 
makes  the  servants  jealous,  and  I  cannot  speak 
their  tongue.  And  my  lord's  mother  does  not 
love  me,  either." 

"  You  must  not  fancy  these  things.  You  must 
do  your  duty  without  troubling  yourself  about 
what  people  think  of  you. '^ 

"  My  lord  is  very  unhappy,  too." 

"  Unhappy  ?     Nonsense  I" 

''  Yes,  he  sits  so,"  and  Lorenzo  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands.  On  raising  it,  he  looked  at 
her  with  that  curious  astute  expression  which 
came   into   his   coal-black   eyes   at   times.     "I 

fear "  then  he  shook  his  head,  and  paused. 

The  cunning  little  fellow  waited  to  be  question- 
ed.    Sylvia  fell  into  the  trap. 
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"What  is  it  you  fear?" 

"  When  you  are  gone,  he  will  be  so  wretched 
— so  wretched  that  some  other  signorina — 
quella  hiondina " 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  sternness  he  had 
not  conceived  to  be  possible  from  his  divine 
lady. 

"  Stop !  You  are  an  ignorant  lad.  You 
know  no  better  than  to  talk  thus  ;  therefore^ 
I  forgive  you  this  time  ;  but,  remember,  it  is  the 
last.  If  you  ever  repeat  the  offence,  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

The  boy  tried  to  protest ;  but  she  rang  the 
bell,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

They  were  gone ;  and  the  days  dragged 
themselves  wearily  along.  Wilfred  would 
show  his  wounds  to  no  one.  Against  his 
mother's  irritating  solicitude  he  held  a  target  of 
unassailable  calm. 

His  grief  found  vent  in  written  words,  elo- 
quent and  pathetic,  as  every  emotion  in  him 
had  a  facility  of  doing.  Here  are  some  lines  he 
wrote  at  this  time — 
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"  Her  love  is  not  for  me.     The  light  is  vanished 
From  the  far  hills  1  thought  to  reach  so  soon, 
And  all  the  gladness  from  the  plain  is  banished, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  afternoon. 

■"  The  summer  gardens  now  are  wildernesses, 
Strewn  with  the  leaves  of  unfulfilled  desire, 
In  vain  I  look  unto  her  mouth  for  kisses  ; 
I  meet  with  friendship  when  I  ask  for  fire. 

-"  And  from  her  eyes,  when  seeking,  as  I  must, 
For  some  poor  comfort  to  allay  my  pain, 
Some  answering  gleam  of  tender,  tearful  trust, 
I  meet  a  smile  of  pitying  disdain. 

*'  Her  love  is  not  for  me.     Her  soul's  election 
"Will  fall  on  one  who  might  have  stood  alone  : 
And  for  warm  passion  gives  her  cold  perfection. 
And  for  the  human  bread  of  love— a  stone  !" 

But  to  no  human  being  did  he  speak  of  his 
disappointment. 

To  none  would  he  have  done  so  less  willingly, 
strange  to  say,  than  to  his  old  friend,  Hubert 
St.  John.  An  impassable  barrier  had  arisen 
between  the  two  young  men  since  their  first 
encounter  in  Rome.  Hubert  had  indeed  dined 
with  Athelstone  more  than  once  ;  but  on  these 
occasions  conversation  had  been  upon  public  or 
abstract  questions,  never  as  to  what  touched 
either  of  them  most  deeply. 
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Hubert's  anger  against  his  friend  was,  how- 
ever, much  mollified  at  this  time,  not  only  by 
the  positive  information  he  had  obtained 
through  Mary  Goldwin  of  Athelstone's  pro- 
posal to  Miss  Brabazon,  and  his  rejection,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  far  from  seeking 
to  meet  Miss  Dawson  now,  he  seemed  to  avoid 
her.  He  did  not  call  on  Mrs.  Goldwin ;  he  was 
never  seen  on  the  Pincio ;  all  his  sight-seeing 
and  art-study  collapsed.  He  passed  the  morn- 
ings in  his  own  room,  writing.  In  the  after- 
noons he  walked  or  rode,  generally  alone.  If 
he  went  into  society,  some  hardened,  married 
flirt  was  the  object  of  his  attentions. 

One  lady  who  arrived  in  Rome  about  this 
time  caused  Lady  Athelstone  some  temporary 
disquiet.  Not  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  could  be 
justly  designated  as  a  hardened  flirt.  She  was 
a  poseuse  who  encouraged  admiration.  Mr. 
Spooner  greatly  admired  her ;  he  said  her  type 
was  so  very  "pure  and  early."  She  had,  in 
truth,  thinly-penciled  eyebrows  high-arched 
in  an  acre  of  forehead,  narrow  eyes  under 
heavy  lids,  very  little  hair,  and  a  long,  yearn- 
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ing  throat.  She  was  always  in  an  attitude, 
and,  somehow  or  other,  you  generally  saw  her 
face  en  prqfil  perdu.  There  was  an  air  of  lofty 
and  yet  complacent  weariness  which  belonged 
to  her  character  as  a  fine  lady,  perhaps  even 
more  than  to  that  of  a  saint.  For  the  world 
had  decided  that  she  was  very  like  a  saint  upon 
a  gold  ground,  by  Cimabue ;  though  which,  it 
had  not  yet  determined ;  only  the  cynic,  Mr. 
Punchett,  declared  it  could  not  be  Santa  Lucia 
—she  made  such  use  of  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Crosbie 
herself  inclined  most  to  the  Madonna,  and  drove 
generally  on  the  Pincio,  with  a  very  ugly  child 
erect  upon  her  lap,  a  blue  mantle,  and  an  ab- 
stracted air.  But,  as  Punchett  said,  one  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  thoughts  of  tJds  Ma- 
donna, while  admitting  the  worship  of  the 
vulgar  crowd,  were  directed  to,  and  wholly 
coloured  by,  the  set  she  lived  in  "down  in 
Judee." 

Athelstone  found  some  distraction  at  the 
Embassy,  and  in  other  houses  where  he  met 
her,  in  talking  sentiment  with  Mrs.  Crosbie.  It 
was  not  very  profound,  and  it  meant  as  little 
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on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  but  it  was  enough 
to  alarm  Lady  Athelstone. 

'*  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  he  is  married," 
she  observed  to  the  Bishop  one  night  at  the 
Embassy,  when  Wilfred  had  sat  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  on  a  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Crosbie,  whose 
neck  was  craned  round,  so  that  one  who  sat 
opposite  could  only  see  her  rounded  cheek  and 
the  tip  of  her  nose  as  she  listened  to  the  young 
lord.  "  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  he  is  mar- 
ried— suitably  married.  It  is  so  unfortunate 
Miss  Brabazon  having  gone  away.  Dear  boy  ! 
he  is  so  impulsive,  and  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  is  so 
dangerously  fascinating.  It  makes  me  very 
uneasy." 

The  poor  mother  had  no  cause  for  real  un- 
easiness in  this  case_,  as  we  know.  But  Lady 
Bannockburn  and  her  daughter  perceived  it; 
and  Lady  Frances  conscientiously  believed  she 
was  doing  her  friend  a  real  service  when  she 
wrote  to  Naples  reporting  Lady  Athelstone's 
annoyance  at  the  way  her  son  was  "  going  on 
with  Mrs.  Crosbie." 

*'  Last  night  " — thus  ran  a  passage  in  one  of 
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Lady  Frances's  letters — "  Lady  Porcbester  had 
one  of  her  terrible  parties.  For  the  first  time, 
Lord  Athelstone  condescended  to  honour  her 
^vith  his  company,  though,  indeed^  he  should 
rather  be  said  to  have  bestowed  it  on  Mrs. 
OrosbiCj  as  she  was  the  only  person  he  spoke  to 
the  whole  evening.  It  is  as  good  as  a  play  to 
watch  her  wistful,  angelic  way  of  looking  up 
into  his  face.  That  he  can  be  taken  in  by  this 
electro-plate  simplicity  and  innocence  I  cannot 
believe ;  he  is  too  clever  ;  but  she  flatters  his 
vanity,  which  you  have  wounded,  and  this 
flirtation,  which  makes  his  mother  miserable,  is 
the  result." 

With  the  impression  which  these  letters 
produced  on  Sylvia  we  are  not  concerned  at 
the  present  moment.  The  fact  to  which  they 
bore  witness  was  hailed  by  St.  John  and  Mrs. 
Goldwin  as  indicating  that  the  young  lord, 
since  the  destruction  of  his  more  serious  hopes, 
had  found  a  pastime  less  harmless  to  the 
object  of  his  attention  than  the  prosecution  of 
a  sentimental  intercourse  with  Nellie  Dawson. 
The  girl  accepted  this,  as  she  had  done  the  evi- 
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dence  of  his  devotion  to  Miss  Brabazon,  with- 
out visible  emotion  of  any  kind.  It  was  named 
— purposely  named — in  her  presence.  She  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  work ;  but  stitched 
away  in  silence.  She  might  give  way  in  the 
solitude  of  her  little  room  at  night.  When  she 
prayed  that  he  might  be  kept  from  all  evil,  it 
may  be  that  her  voice  broke  down  in  sobs  ;  but 
before  men  she  successfully  exercised  her  self- 
control.  Mary  Goldwin  felt  more  hopeful  than 
she  had  yet  done  as  to  her  young  governess's 
recovery  from  this  fatal  passion,  which  threaten- 
ed to  over-shadow  her  whole  life. 

Nothing  contributed  to  this  sanguine  view  of 
the  question  more  than  Nellie's  gradual  return 
to  a  footing  of  firm  and  easy  friendliness  with 
St.  John ;  the  ground  on  which  both  stood,  so 
to  speak,  having  been  loosened  at  the  time  of 
his  proposal,  and  never  since,  spite  his  best 
efforts,  having  consolidated.  But  it  would  have 
been  hard,  indeed,  for  any  woman  with  a  heart, 
not  to  be  touched  by  the  faithfulness  which 
brought  him,  day  after  day  and  evening  after 
evening,  with  books  and  drawings  to  illustrate 
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Bome  point  of  Italian  literature,  or  history,  or 
art ;  to  enrich  her  from  the  treasury  of  his  well- 
stored  mind  ;  in  short,  to  complete  the  educa- 
tion which  Mrs.  Goldwin  had  so  profitably 
begun  ;  never  obtruding  his  own  desires  upon 
her,  but  biding  his  time  with  manly  patience, 
subordinating  all  to  her  present  profit  and 
pleasure. 

Possibly  the  comfort  both  found  at  this  time 
was  based  upon  a  false  security  in  the  mutual 
renunciation  of  their  hopes  ;  but  the  repose  and 
confidence  in  St.  John's  judgment,  and  respect 
for  his  character,  which  the  girl  felt  more  and 
more  each  day,  were  never  afterwards  shaken. 
Whatever  might  come  between  them  in  the 
future,  the  regard  which  she  contracted  for  him 
now  could  not  change.  And  Mary,  who  knew 
that  the  girl's  nature,,  though  too  diffident  to  be 
quickly  receptive,  retained  with  tenacity  every 
feeling  and  impression  once  formed  there,  built 
much  upon  this.  The  rest  must  be  left  ta 
time. 

The  beauty  of  the  young  English  governess 
was  one   of  the  topics  of  Rome   that  winter. 
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Wherever  the  trio  went — and  they  visited  some 
villa,  gallery,  or  church  daily — there  was  sure 
to  be  a  knot  of  young  men  following  her  with 
that  undisguised  admiration  which  Italians 
regard  as  the  natural  homage  to  be  paid  to 
beauty.  Mary  had  to  decline  numberless 
humble  supplications  that  she  would  allow  the 
signorina's  bust,  portrait,  and  photograph  to  be 
taken.  She  did  not  esteem  it  an  advantage  to 
the  girl  that  her  face  should  adorn  the  shop- 
windows  of  all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  though 
she  recognised  the  full  value  of  her  beauty  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view. 

She  mentioned  to  St.  John,  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  one  day,  the  invitation  she  had  received 
from  the  Embassy  to  bring  her  children  to  a 
child's  party.  The  note,  which  was  informally 
worded,  expressed  a  hope  that  Miss  Dawson 
would  come,  too.  ^'  Of  course,  if  she  was  plain, 
her  name,  her  very  existence,  would  be  ignored," 
said  Mary  to  her  cousin. 

"Probably,"  he  replied.  "And  would  that 
•much  signify  ?" 

This  party,  which  took    place    some  weeks 
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after   the   Brabazons'    departure,   Avas    one    to 
Avhich  those  only  who  had  children,  and  a  few 
young  men,  were  invited.     It  began  at  dusk, 
and  there  was  an  understanding  that  it  was  to 
end  quite  early.     Tricksy  and  Flossy  had  been 
looking  forward   to  this  evening   for  days;  it 
was  their  first  "  party,"  and,  as  such,  an  event 
of  much  curiosity  and  excitement.  Unfortunate- 
ly,   the   day   before,   Mrs.    Goldwin    caught    a 
violent    cold ;    the   following   morning   it  was 
evident  that  her  going  out,  delicate  as  she  was, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.     She  could  not  bear  to 
disappoint  the  children,  and,  as  Miss  Dawsou 
had   been    specially   invited,   it   was   arranged 
that  she  was  to  accompany   them.     Like   the 
children,    she    had    never  been  to   a    '^  party " 
before  ;  she  felt  a  little  frightened ;  she  wished 
Mr.  St.  John  had  been  invited  ;  he  was  so  kind, 
he  would  have  told  her  what  to  do.     However, 
she  comforted  herself  by  thinking  that  no   one 
would   notice  her.     She  would  sit  in  a  corner 
and  have  to  watch  Tricksy  that  she  did  not  get 
into  mischief,  and,  above  all,  that  she  did  not 
eat  to  repletion. 
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Mrs.  Crosbie  had  notified  to  Lord  Athelstone 
that  she  with  her  boys — like  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  and  her  "jewels  " — would  grace  this 
juvenile  entertainment.  Was  he  invited  ?  Oh  ! 
he  knew  the  ambassadress  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  she  would  welcome  him,  if  he  liked  to  look 
in ;  she  had  not  asked  him  to  this  juvenile  enter- 
tainment, for  she  knew  he  never  danced. 

"  You  need  not  dance.  I  shall  be  sitting 
down,  watching  my  darlings ;  you  can  come 
and  talk  to  me." 

Then  he  had  promised  that  he  would  come, 
and  he  kept  his  promise  literally,  so  far.  But 
the  spirit  of  that  promise  was  assuredly  lost, 
when,  on  entering  the  room,  and  espying  Miss 
Dawson  alone  in  a  corner,  he  walked  straight 
across  and  took  the  vacant  chair  beside  her. 
In  vain  Mrs.  Crosbie  clasped  a  very  sleepy  boy 
— her  youngest — upon  her  knee,  in  the  most 
Madonna-like  of  attitudes,  throwing  ever  and 
anon  a  soft  dreamy  gaze  across  the  room  to- 
wards the  young  man,  who  made  as  though  he 
saw  her  not.  Nor  did  he  once  address  her 
throughout   the   evening.     That   this  was   ex- 
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ceedingly  ill-mannered  I  shall  not  deny ;  but 
the  manners  of  those  who  are  guided  solely  by 
their  impulses  at  the  moment  are  not  apt  to  be 
above  reproach.  The  cool  way  in  which  he 
utterly  ignored  Mrs.  Crosbie  inspired  more 
mirth,  I  fear,  than  commiseration  for  that  lady. 
But  she  had  her  revenge — the  revenge  of  a 
truly  virtuous  woman — later  on. 

To  formulate  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  as 
Wilfred  Athelstone,  to  refer  any  particular  action 
to  agencies  not  directly  traceable  in  a  character 
so  singularly  mobile,  is  a  dangerous  exercise  of 
a  writer's  prerogative.  That  he  had  been 
tempted  more  than  once  during  the  past  month, 
when  he  had  felt  the  need  of  a  woman's  sym- 
pathy, to  seek  out  the  girl  he  had  known  from 
childhood,  and  pour  his  grief  into  her  ear  as  he 
would  have  done  to  some  loved  sister,  and  that 
he  had  resisted  this  temptation,  it  is  only  fair 
to  admit.  He  probably  came  to  this  children's 
party  without  any  idea  of  meeting  her.  But 
when  he  saw  her  looking  so  sweet  and  sad,  in 
her  high  black  dress,  sitting  a  little  apart,  her 
attention  riveted  on  the  children,  the  past  came 
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back  with  a  tide  of  pleasant  memories,  and  all 
his  virtuous  resolves  gave  way.  After  all,  why 
should  he  not  sit  beside  her,  and  cheer  her 
evening?  Why  should  they  not  talk  of  old 
days  ?  Why  should  he  not  tell  hei^  that,  al- 
though life,  as  we  advanced,  developed  new 
passions  and  new  hopes,  in  him  nothing  could 
extinguish  the  first  pure  affections  of  boyhood  ? 

How  swiftly,,  poor  girl,  the  remaining  hour  of 
that  short  evening  passed  I  It  was  grievous, 
but  she  had  to  interrupt  him  to  go  and  look 
after  Tricksy,  who  was  found  with  her  fat 
fingers  buried  in  a  plum-cake.  He  followed, 
carrying  Flossy  in  his  arms,  who  was  waxing 
weary  and  fretful.  Nellie,  with  despair  at  her 
heart,  said  she  was  afraid  it  was  time  to  depart ; 
Mrs.  Goldwin  had  charged  her  to  bring  the 
children  home  early,  and  it  was  already  half- 
past  nine. 

Wilfred  went  to  look  for  Mrs.  Gold  win's 
servant.  He  came  back,  saying  the  carriage 
was  there;  but  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  and 
there  were  no  hack-cabs  to  be  got. 

"  I  have  no  carriage ;   I  shall  have  to  walk 
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home  in  my  tliin  boots,  unless  you  will  take 
pity  on  me,  and  give  me  a  seat." 

Of  course  she  ought  to  have  said  "  no  "  ;  any 
properly-educated  young  lady  would  have 
understoon  the  impropriety  of  allowing  a  young 
man  to  sit  opposite  to  her  in  a  close  carriage 
for  ten  minutes,  though  two  children  should  sit 
beside  her :  and  it  was  a  night  when  one  would 
not  turn  a  dog  out  of  doors.  They  drove 
rapidly  from  the  Porta  Pia  to  the  Via  Gregori- 
ana,  where  Athelstone  was  deposited,  and 
during  the  drive  his  conversation  was  chiefly 
with  Tricksy.  Some  words  of  the  chattering 
little  imp's  were  of  moment,  as  the  event 
proved. 

*'I  hope  to-morrow  '11  be  a  fine  morning. 
We're  going  out  after  breakfatht  to  get 
enemieth." 

"One  gets  plenty  of  enemies  without  going 
out  for  them/'  laughed  Wilfred. 

"  She  means  anemones,"  explained  Nellie, 
laughing  too. 

**  Yeth.  Mamma  p'omithed  we  thould  go, 
'cauth  it'th  Mith  Dawthon'th  birthday.     The  th 
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going  to  be  eighteen.  The  thayth  that'th  an  old 
woman.     Itli  it?" 

"  Quite  venerable !" 

"  What'th  venerable  V 

"  To  be  respected.  You  respect  Miss  Daw- 
son, I'm  suref 

"  Oh  !  yeth.  I  thpect  her.  I'm  going  to  give 
her  a  p'esant.     Thall  you  ?" 

"Tricksy,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  her 
governesSj  severely.  "Your  mamma  would  b& 
very  angry  if  she  heard  yon." 

"  Shall  I  come  and  help  you  to  pick  ane- 
mones, Tricksy  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  Yeth  !"  said  the  child  in  his  ear,  with  a 
certain  consciousness  of  revenge  in  this  secret. 

And  then  the  carriage  stopped. 

Meantime  there  was  an  engine  of  mischief  at 
work  more  potent  than  an  enfant  terrible.  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  with  her  angelic,  far-away  gaze,  had 
been  draping  herself  in  the  hall  when  she  saw 
Athelstone  and  Nellie  step  into  the  carriage 
together. 

"  It  is  quite  too  sad !"  she  said,  with  sorrowful 
incision,  to  everyone  she  met.     "  Such  a  young 
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creature — so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety — not 
only  engrossing  Lord  Atbelstoue  the  whole 
evening,  but  actually  taking  him  home  with 
her  I  I  never  was  so  shocked — so  grieved.  I 
am  sure,  if  I  could  have  stopped  her,  I  would. 
Such  an  example,  you  know,  for  those  children  ! 
Mrs.  Goldwin  is  not  in  my  set ;  but  really 
some  one  should  let  her  know  what  a  way  that 
unhappy  girl  is  going  on  !" 

Lorenzo,  who  was  sitting  up  for  his  master, 
and  opened  the  door  to  him,  informed  him 
that  the  Signora  Madre  was  not  yet  a-bed ; 
but  Wilfred,  without  reply,  went  straight  to  his 
own  room,  threw  oif  his  evening  clothes,  and, 
lighting  a  pipe,  drew  his  chair  before  the 
blazing  wood-fire,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
reflection.  The  boy  leisurely  folded  away  the 
membra  disjecta  of  his  lord's  wardrobe,  watched 
his  face  with  that  aptitude  to  construe  expres- 
sion in  which  an  uneducated  nature  occasionally 
far  surpasses  a  trained  observation  of  men.  The 
fact  of  the  fair  girl  in  the  carriage,  whose  face 
he  had  distinctly  seen,  being  the  same  whom 
he  had  once  before  observed  his  master  join  on 
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the  Pincio,  was  not  lost  upon  him.  For  more 
than  a  month  past  he  had  not  seen  a  smile  that 
was  neither  hard  nor  mocking  upon  that  brow. 
Storm-clouds  drifted  across  it  still ;  but  ever 
and  again  faint  gleams  of  sunshine  pierced 
them.  If  there  were  mists,  impeding  a  fuller 
warmthj  they  were  mists  of  perplexity,  and  not 
of  moroseness  or  acrid  despondency. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  chase  the  swallow- 
flights  of  thought,  what  Wilfred  felt  may  possi- 
bly be  summed  up  somewhat  thus  :  "  Have  I 
not  been  deceiving  myself,  after  all  ?  Is  it  not 
the  repose  of  such  a  simple,  guileless  nature  as 
this  that  I  need  in  contact  with  my  own? 
AVhat  a  refreshnient  to  find  a  being  absolutely 
unspotted  by  the  world,  into  whose  mind  one 
sees  down — down  as  in  a  crystal  stream.  There 
is  nothing  here  '  too  wise  or  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food.'  I  need  no  strain  or  effort 
with  her ;  she  has  no  unattainable  standard  of 
perfection  in  man  as  Sylvia  has.  She  would 
love  me  as  I  am,  with  all  my  imperfections  on 
my  head;  and  1  require  love,  absolute  and 
devoted,   which   Sylvia    will  never    give    me. 
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Never!  She  treats  me  as  a  boy.  She  looks 
do^vn  on  me  from  her  superior  altitude  of 
years.  She  pities  me  only — and  she  would 
improve  me.  It  is  no  use.  I  should  never  be 
"worthy  of  her.  But  would  she  ever  think  me 
worthy  ?  that  is  the  question.  Love  must  be 
iindoubtiug,  and  Sylvia  sees  and  judges  too 
cleverly  to  yield  to  such  weakness.  Shall  I 
waste  my  life  in  a  vain  dream,  then,  hungering 
after  that  which  I  shall  never  get  ?  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  her — I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
anyone  but  Nellie.  No !  It  is  a  lie.  My  poor 
little  Nellie !  I  will  not  deceive  you,  nor  my- 
self, either.  Though  I  love  you  for  loving  me, 
though  in  your  presence  I  feel  soothed  and 
comforted,  you  can  never  be  to  me  what  that 
cold-blooded  woman  is  !" 

The  next  morning  was  bright,  and  very 
warm. 

"  Order  my  horse  to  beat  the  English  Chib  in 
an  hour's  time,  Lorenzo.  Go  yourself  to  No. — 
Corso  ;  learn_,  if  you  can,  Avhen  the  signorina  and 
children   are  going   out,  and  hang  about   the 
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'portone'  till  thej  appear.  If  they  walk, 
follow  them  so  far  as  to  see  which  gate  they 
go  out  by.  If  they  drive,  listen  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  coachman.  Come  and  bring  me 
word  at  the  English  Club." 

The  boy,  following  his  master  a  few  minutes 
later  down  the  Spanish  steps_,  saw  Athelstone 
turn  into  one  of  the  large  jewellers  in  the 
Via  Condotti,  and^  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow, w^atched  him  choosing  a  gold  locket. 
He  then  obeyed  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived to  the  letter,  and  an  hour  later  brought 
his  master  the  intelligence  that  the  signoriua 
and  children  had  driven  to  the  Villa  Pamfili 
Doria.  Subsequently,,  with  that  proclivity  to 
intrigue  which  is  natural  to  Italians,  and 
which  had  been  developed  in  this  case,  no 
doubt,  by  the  boy's  apprenticeship  at  the 
"Apollo,"  where  the  fetching  and  carrying  of 
love-letters,  and  being  set  to  play  the  spy  on 
some  fair  object  of  jealousy,  had  been  part  of 
the  lad's  education,  he  hastened  to  a  public 
letter-writer,  and  proceeded  to  serve  his  beloved 
lady  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  inditing  three 
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anonymous  letters.  One,  addressed  to  herself 
at  Naples,  adjured  her  to  return  to  Rome 
instantly,  if  she  would  not  be  supplanted  by  a 
hated  English  rival.  The  drive  at  night,  the 
locket  (for  Lorenzo  jumped  at  conclusions),  the 
pursuit  to  the  villa  were  dully  given,  to  indi- 
cate the  pressing  nature  of  the  peril.  Another, 
with  much  the  same  details,  was  addressed  to 
Lady  Athelstone.  A  third  and  briefer  docu- 
ment, warning  her  not  to  endeavour  to 
alienate  affections  that  were  already  disposed 
of,  was  addressed  to  the  young  English 
governess.  The  difficulty  was  that  Lorenzo 
was  ignorant  of  her  name.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  this  was  bestowed  in  his  pocket, 
waiting  an  opportunity  for  transmission  to 
the  signorina's  hands,  without  danger  of  the 
sender's  detection. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TJUBERT  ST.  JOHN  had  faithfully  obeyed 
-*-^  his  cousin's  injunctions  to  him,  delivered 
the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Rome.  During  the 
past  six  weeks  he  had  abstained  from  joining- 
Nellie  and  the  children  in  their  morning  walks. 
The  utmost  he  permitted  himself  was,  occasion- 
ally, if  he  knew  where  they  were  going,  to 
follow  and  watch  them  from  a  distance.  It  was 
strange  that  he  should  derive  any  satisfaction 
from  this  ;  that  a  practical  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  indulge  in  a  pastime  more  in 
character,  it  would  seem,  with  some  love-born 
knight  of  the  middle-ages  ;  but  it  was  so. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  children  had 
told  him  they  were  going  to  the  Pamfili  Doria ; 
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and  near  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio  the  carriage 
passed  him,  slouching  along  in  his  shabby 
shooting-jacket,  a  black-thorn  in  his  hand,  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth ;  altogether  such  a  figure  as 
stirs  the  bile  of  those  who  ask  Avhy  men  should 
attire  themselves  at  Rome  as  they  would  never 
venture  to  do  in  London  or  Paris. 

When  he  reached  the  Villa,  the  two  children 
were  already  running  wild  in  the  flower- 
enameled  grass,  plucking  the  lilac  cyclamens, 
whose  breath  made  the  whole  air  sweet,  and 
the  flaming  anemones,  whose  beauty  is  their 
only  joy.  He  turned  aside,  up  among  the  lofty 
pines,  beneath  whose  red  stems,  in  a  tangled 
undergrowth  of  bay-trees  and  buddiug  almond- 
blossoms,  stood  a  stone  seat.  From  this  van- 
tage ground  he  could  see  the  undulating  slope 
for  some  distance,  and  the  carriage-drive,  hidden 
now  and  again  by  clumps  of  trees.  But  it  was 
not  to  the  carriage-drive,  and  the  rare  pedes- 
trians upon  it,  that  he  turned  his  eyes.  They 
were  riveted  upon  the  slight,  black-robed  figure 
which  moved  along  the  sunlit  grass,  now  stoop- 
ing to  pluck  a  flower,  now  halting  to  receive 
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the  precious  load  of  colour  and  perfume  which, 
from  time  to  time,  the  children  discharged  into 
her  arms.  Something  of  the  unconstraint  of 
old  days,  when  she  danced,  singing,  after  her 
cow,  in  the  meadows  of  Ripple,  seemed  to  have 
returned  with  the  sweet  spring  morning.  She 
ran,  once  or  twice,  after  the  children,  and  her 
clear  young  voice,  in  laughter,  reached  Hubert's 
ears,  as  he  watched,  with  a  smile,  the  three 
blue  shadows  that  flickered  among  the  waving 
grasses.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  note  the 
sway  of  her  lithe  figure  in  its  unaccustomed 
freedom.  He  had  heard  her  likened  to  Psyche ; 
but  it  was  the  chastened  Psyche,  sorrowful  and 
"unsatisfied,  before  she  received  the  crown  of  the 
immortals ;  she  seemed  to  him  now  like  the 
maid,  in  her  innocence  and  glee,  with  the  flush 
of  the  pure  morning  still  upon  her. 

The  burden  of  blossoms  had  grown  nearly  as 
large  as  Nellie  could  carry  in  her  two  arms, 
when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof,  trotting  up 
the  gravel  road,  struck  Hubert's  ear.  He  turned 
his  head,  and,  suddenly,  the  blood  rushed  up 
into  the  young  man's  face.     He  took  the  pipe 
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from  bis  month,  and  sat  there,  motionless,  Avitb 
tight-clenched  lips.  He  heard  the  joyous  shouts 
of  the  children  greeting  the  rider,  who,  as  he 
approached,  sprang  lightly  from  the  saddle, 
and,  tlnowing  the  rein  over  his  arm,  walked 
towards  the  group  upon  the  grass.  He  saw 
the  awkward  grace  of  the  girl's  reception,  in 
which,  though  there  w^as  embarrassment,  there 
was  also  pleasure.  He  saw  the  lingering  of 
the  hands  that  were  clasped  as  Wilfred  spoke 
a  few  words,  and  gave  her  a  little  packet  which 
he  took  from  bis  pocket.  He  watched  her  faint 
effort  to  refuse  the  gift,  how  she  shook  her  head 
and  turned  aside  ;  and  then  bow  be  successfully 
urged  some  plea — probably  that  of  the  anniver- 
sary which  be  bad  often  made  glad  with  a 
present  in  old  times — and  she,  a  little  fright- 
ened, a  little  reluctant,  but  nevertheless  with  a 
joy  that  danced  in  her  sweet  eyes,  yielded.  He 
watched  Tricksy  tugging  at  bis  lordship's  coat- 
tails,  and  clamouring  for  him  to  come  and  help 
her  in  a  district,  blazing  with  purple  and  scarlet, 
which  they  bad  not  yet  explored.  Then  more 
words — deprecatory   ones,   apparently,  on   the 
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girl's  part,  and  spoken  with  hesitation,  impa- 
tient ones  on  the  man's — passed  between  the 
two.  She  was  telling  him  that  he  must  not 
remain  with  them  ;  she  was  forbidden  to  allow 
him  to  walk  with  them ;  he  must,  please,  ride 
on. 

He  argued  the  question,  as  he  argued  every- 
thing; but  he  obeyed,  mounting  his  horse,  and 
riding  slowly  away.  He  looked  back  more  than 
once  with  a  friendly  nod  to  the  children  ;  then 
he  was  hidden  among  the  trees  by  the  windings 
of  the  road,  and  the  flower -gatherers  were  alone. 
If  Nellie  had  not  thought  so,  at  least,  if  she  had 
suspected  that  every  movement  of  hers  was 
anxiously  watched,  she  would  not  have  sat 
down  under  a  tree,  and,  gazing  at  something 
she  held  in  her  hand,  have  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 
She  was  oblivious  of  children,  and  flowers,  and 
the  flight  of  time,  till  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty 
by  a  shout  from  Tricksy.  Then  she  started  to 
her  feet. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  joined 
the  carriage  at  the  Villa,  and  were  driving 
home. 

vol.  ii.  r 
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The  loving  heart  of  the  man  who  had  been  a 
spectator  of  this  little  drama  was  sore  and 
wrathful;  but  it  was  not  against  her  that  his 
indignation  was  raised.  The  poor  child  was 
innocent  of  wrong ;  this  was  no  assignation. 
Athelstone  had  followed  her,  and  she  had 
bidden  him  depart ;  so  much  seemed  clear  to  St. 
John.  It  was  against  the  man  who  had  once 
been  his  friend  that  the  honest  fellow's  blood 
boiled ;  and  this  was  not  solely  from  jealousy. 
What  did  this  secret  pursuit,  this  giving  of 
presents,  this  tenderness  of  demeanour  un- 
avowed  before  men  indicate,  but  a  base  purpose 
which  shunned  public  scrutiny?  Could  this  be 
anything  but  the  old  miserable  story  of  Faust 
and  Marguerite  ?  The  infamous  intent  to  make 
a  pure  young  creature  minister  to  vanity  and 
passion,  regardless  of  the  future?  How  guile- 
less and  upright  she  was,  Hubert  had  not  needed 
the  testimony  of  his  eyes  to  feel  assured  of. 
But,  alas !  have  not  many  as  strong  in  their 
own  innocence  as  she  fallen  a  prey  to  insidious 
designs  like  this  young  reprobate's  ?  For  she 
loved  him  :  Hubert  St.  John  could  not  conceal 
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this  from  himself  as  he  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  groaned  aloud.  And  now,  how  could 
he  best  protect  her  ?     That  was  the  question. 

"Walking  along  one  of  the  crowded  streets  an 
hour  later,  he  nearly  ran  against  the  portly 
figure  of  the  Bishop  issuing  from  a  portone.  St. 
John  was  passing  on  with  a  slight  bow,  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  genial  prelate  was  but 
slight,  w^hen  the  latter  stopped  short,  and  called 
to  him  by  name.  The  gravity  of  the  Bishop's 
manner,  so  different  from  the  beaming,  some- 
what florid  address  usual  to  him  in  society, 
struck  St.  John  at  once. 

"  I  want  very  much  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  wdth  you,  Mr.  St.  John.  If  you 
are  not  particularly  engaged^  would  you  mind 
stepping  up  to  my  apartment,  where  I  could 
say  better  what  I  wish  than  in  the  street  ?" 

Hubert  followed  him  upstairs  to  the  first  floor 
of  a  d^rk  and  gloomy  house.  There  was  a 
ricochet  of  sunshine  in  the  apartment  from  the 
dazzling  light  upon  the  houses  opposite,  and 
this  fictitious  brilliancy  was  helped  by  some 
apricot   stuff-curtains.     But   for   this,    and   the 
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moral  cheerfulness  imparted  by  a  number  of 
books  and  papers  scattered  about  the  room,  it 
was  even  less  inviting  than  the  generality  of 
Roman  lodgings.  The  Bishop  gave  his  visitor 
the  only  arm-chair,  and  then  seated  himself, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  smoothed  his  apron,  before 
he  said — 

*'  The  matter  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  upon, 
Mr.  St.  John,  is  a  delicate  one.  You  are,  I  be- 
lieve, a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Goldwin's  V  and,  I  know, 
are  very  intimate  with  her,  and  also,  I  believe, 
with  Lord  Athelstone  ?" 

St.  John  assented  by  a  movement  of  his  head, 
and  the  Bishop  continued — 

"  Some  time  since.  Lady  Athelstone,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  regard,  asked  me  to  volunteer 
some  advice  to  her  son.  I  felt  he  might  justly 
consider  it  a  great  liberty,  as  I  was  not — and 
am  not  now — upon  terms  to  warrant  such  in- 
terference ;  and  I  pointed  out  to  his  mother  that 
meddling  in  young  men's  private  affairs,  with- 
out very  grave  cause,  seldom  does  any  good.  I 
have  heard  this  morning  something  which  has 
given  me  considerable  pain.     Lady  Athelstone 
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has  again  urged  my  speaking  to  her  son.  Before 
promising  to  do  so,  I  wished  to  speak  to  you. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  assistance,  from 
the  position  in  which  you  stand,  would  be  more 
valuable  than  anyone  else's.  If  you  think 
otherwise,  if  you  decline  to  act  in  the  matter, 
well  and  good.     I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  St.  John  said 
nothing,  but  looked  the  Bishop  straight  in  the 
face. 

"  You  are,  of  course,  aware/'  pursued  the 
prelate,  "that  Lord  Athelstone  has  known  Miss 
Dawson  since  she  was  a  child  ?  She  was  in  a 
very  humble  position  in  the  village,  and  her 
beauty  and  intelligence  attracted  him,  it  seems. 
The  folly  of  boyhood  was  put  a  stop  to  at  the 
time  by  his  father.  But  here,  I  am  afraid,  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  attraction 
again,  and  committed  far  more  culpable  folly.  I 
understand  that  last  night,  at  the  Embassy, 
after  spending  the  entire  evening  at  her  side, 
he  actually  drove  home  with  her  in  her  car- 
riage. Lady  Athelstone,  whom  I  saw  half  an 
hour  ago,  had  heard  this,  and  was  very  greatly 
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distressed,  The  impression  was  yet  further 
coufirmed  by  an  Jinonymous  letter  she  received 
while  I  was  sitting  with  her.  One  takes  such 
communications,  of  course,  for  what  they  are 
worth ;  but  the  writer  stated  that  Lord  Athel- 
stone  had  presented  Miss  Dawson  with  a 
valuable  locket,  and  met  her  this  morning  at 
the  Pamfili  Doria  Villa.  Xow,  of  course,  the 
idea  of  his  marrying  her  is  absurd.  Taking  the 
best  view  of  it,  he  is  only  amusing  himself.  I 
am  loth  to  believe  that  the  young  man  really 
harbours  any  evil  intentions  with  respect  to  this 
poor  girl ;  but  his  conduct  is  very  reprehensible 
— very  reprehensible,  indeed.  He  must  be 
aware  what  interpretation  the  world  puts  upon 
acts  of  such  a  nature  between  a  man  in  his 
position  and  a  girl  in  Miss  Dawson's.  You 
agree  with  me  in  this,  Mr.  St.  John  ?" 

Hubert  kept  his  eyes  rigidly  fixed  upon  the 
Bishop.  His  parched  lips  refused  to  utter  a 
sound  for  some  minutes.  AVhat  was  he  to  say? 
He  felt  stunned.  It  was  a  blow  for  which  he 
was  unprepared.  The  one  he  had  received  that 
morning  had  been  cruel  enough.     But  this  was 
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far  more  severe.  Tt  cut  him  to  the  heart  to 
think  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  her  entirely 
blameless.  If  there  was  not  complicity  here,  at 
least  there  was  weakness,  and  such  a  disregard 
of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  conventionality 
as  had  clearly  already  imperiled  the  poor  child's 
reputation. 

An  anguish  too  deep  for  words  in  the 
strongly-marked  countenance  of  the  young 
man  opposite  him  must  have  struck  the  Bishop. 
He  had  waited  for  a  minute  or  two  for  some 
expression  of  assent ;  he  now  rose,  placed  fresh 
logs  on  the  fire,  and  then,  facing  about,  re- 
sumed, while  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
blaze, 

''  The  question  is,  what  had  best  be  done  ?  I 
am  quite  ready  to  speak  to  Lord  Aihelstone. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
that,  holding  the  Church,  as  I  believe  he  does, 
in  little  respect,  no  words  of  mine  are  likely  to 
have  any  special  weight  with  him.  Mrs.  Gold- 
win  would  probably  be  the  best  person  to  speak 
to  him,  which  she  would  do  with  some  authority 
as  responsible  for  her   governess's  reputation.. 
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She  would  also  point  out  to  the  poor  girl,  who, 
I  take  it,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  world,  the 
damage  to  her  character  which  the  continuance 
of  this  intimacy  must  entail.  But  I  know  Mrs. 
Goldwin  very  slightly.  It  has  struck  me  that 
you,  Mr.  St.  John,  as  the  friend  of  all  parties, 
are  the  most  fitting  person  to  lay  the  facts 
before  her.  Sooner  or  later  they  would  be  sure 
to  reach  your  cousin's  ears ;  therefore  it  is 
causing  her  no  unnecessary  pain  to  tell  her. 
She  will  act,  I  make  no  doubt,  with  leniency 
and  kindness  to  her  young  governess,  and  I 
trust  that  further  evil  may  be  avoided." 

Then  Hubert  rose,  and  the  bland  Bishop 
looked  into  his  white  face,  and  listened  without 
manifestation  of  undue  surprise  to  the  low, 
husky  voice  which  said, 

"  1  thank  you,  my  lord,  more  deeply  than  you 
can  possibly  know,  for  what  you  have  told  me. 
I  ask  you  to  leave  this  matter  in  my  hands. 
This  evil  shall  not  continue.  Miss  Dawson's 
good  name  is  dear  to  my  cousin,  and — to  me. 
You  are  right  in  beHeving  it  is  only  her  ignor- 
ance  of  the   world   has   led   her    to — to  such 
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imprudence.  She  is  pure  and  innocent  as  a 
child — I  could  stake  my  life  upon  it." 

"  I  never  doubted  it  for  an  instant,  Mr.  St. 
John.  To  watch  that  beautiful  countenance  is 
enough — the  expression  is  so  ingenuous.  But 
you  see  we  must  consider  the  world.  And  also 
— I  am  bound  to  say  it — the  possibility  of  even 
the  best^  in  moments  of  peril,  ceding  to  tempta- 
tion. We  are  all  of  us  frail,  Mr.  St.  John. 
We  must  guard,  not  only  against  the  semblance 
of  evil,  but  against  the  real  danger — the  evil 
itself.  As  regards  Lord  Athelstone,  I  am  in- 
clined to  hope — I  repeat  it — that  be  acts  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  an  arriere 
pensee.  His  feelings  for  Miss  Dawson  cannot 
be  deep-seated,  for  it  is  not  many  weeks  since 
he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  another  lady; 
and,  in  the  interim,  I  am  told,  he  has  made  a 
married  lady  rather  conspicuous  by  his  atten- 
tions. As  I  pointed  out  to  his  mother,  there- 
fore, I  am  sure  she  need  have  no  cause  for 
alarm,  as  regards  him." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.  I  should 
think  there  was  sufficient  cause  of  alarm  in  that 
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Atlielstone's  conduct  is  unworthy  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  by  blasting  a  giiTs  future  for  the 
gratification  of  -his  miserable  vanity.  If  there 
were  any  deep,  strong  feeling,  it  might  be  more 
readily  pardoned." 

"You  misapprehended  my  meaning,"  return- 
ed the  Bishop,  blandly.  *'  I  alluded  to  Lady 
Athelstone's  very  natural  fear  lest,  in  some 
unguarded  moment,  her  son  should  be  led  to 
offer  his  hand  to  this  young  woman.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  fear  of  this." 

"  No ;  he  is  not  likely  to  disgrace  his  name 
thus ;  we  can  all  be  thankful  for  that !" 

The  sarcasm  was  in  the  words  ;  St.  John's 
voice  and  manner  were  inflexible  as  before  ; 
then  he  rose. 

"  You  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  my 
lordr 

"Nothing.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  hear 
what  Mrs.  Goldwin " 

"  Mrs.  Goldwin  will  have  little  to  do  in  the 
affair.  You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  trust 
me  ;  I  take  the  management  of  it  upon  myself. 
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There  shall  be  no  further  food  for  scandal — I 
give  jouxnj  word  for  that." 

Then  the  amiable  dignitary  placed  his  shovel- 
hat  on  his  head^  and  led  the  way  to  the  door. 
They  passed  out  together,  and  parted  in  the 
street — the  Bishop  with  the  pleased  conviction 
— good,  short-sighted  man ! — of  having  effected 
his  excellent  purpose  with  consummate  diplo- 
macy; St.  John  with  the  burning  desire  to 
break  every  bone  in  the  body  of  Wilfred  Athel- 
stone. 


ro^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TT  was  dusk  when  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
-*-  of  the  Tempietto.  Lorenzo  admitted  the 
burly,  slouching  Englishman,  whom  he  knew 
as  his  master's  friend,  to  Athelstone's  private 
room.  Had  he  understood  English,  the  con- 
versation which  ensued  would  have  had  a  deep 
interest  for  the  ill-disciplined  youth  who  hung 
about  the  ante-room.  As  it  was,  voices  raised 
in  altercation  were  all  his  curiosity  elicited  ;  to 
what  purpose  will  be  seen  later. 

Athelstone  was  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  before  a  table,  on  which  were  some 
proof-sheets,  which  he  was  correcting,  and 
several  ]\ISS.,  a  Dante,  lying  open  with  an 
Italian  dictionary  upon  it,  the  last  numbers  of 
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two  or  three  reviews,  and  Bandelaire's  "  Flenrs 
du  Mai." 

He  raised  his  head  from  his  work  as  the  door 
opened,  and,  seeing  St.  John  enter,  pushed 
back  his  chair  from  the  table. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Hubert?  Sit  down,  won't 
you  ?"  he  continued,  seeing  that  his  visitor 
neither  held  out  his  hand  nor  took  a  seat. 
*'  Have  a  cigar  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  won't  smoke,  and  I  prefer 
standing.  I  have  not  come  for  a  sociable  chat, 
Athelstone.  It  is  a  bad  business  brings  me 
here.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  this  moment,  the 
tongues  of  all  the  English  society  in  Rome  are 
busy  in  tearing  Miss  Dawson^s  reputation  to 
pieces,  and  that  you  are  the  cause  of  this  cruel, 
damnable  injury  ?" 

Wilfred  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  has  Miss  Daw- 
son. I  take  a  deep  interest  in  her — I  have  al- 
ways done  so  ;  I  have  known  her  since  she  was 
a  child." 

"  More's  the  pity.     But  she  is  not  the  pupil- 

VOL.  II.  S 
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teacher  here,  and  you  are  not  lord  of  the 
manor." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  mayn't  talk  to 
her  when  we  meet  (which  is  seldom  enough), 
without  there  being  a  scandal  about  it  V  It  is 
nothing  but  a  set  of  infernal  old  women,  who 
are  jealous  of  her  because  I  don't  make  love  to 
their  daughters,  who  have  trumped  up  this.  I 
wonder  at  your  listening  to  such  rubbish !" 

*'  I  have  used  my  eyes — that  is  enough," 
returned  the  other,  sternly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

'^  I  mean  that  I  was  in  the  Pamfili  Doria 
grounds  this  morning.     I  saw  all  that  passed." 

Wilfred  laughed,  but  the  laugh  sounded  arti- 
ficial, uneasy. 

"  It  is  a  pity  there  is  not  some  mystery,  some 
dark  secret,  to  be  unravelled,  my  dear  fellow, 
since  you  have  taken  to  play  the  spy.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  through  the  villa,  and,  see- 
ing Miss  Dawson  and  the  children,  I  got  off 
my  horse  and  talked  to  them  for  five  minutes. 
That  was  all,  as  you  yourself  must  have  seen." 
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"  It  was  not  all.  You  forget  the  locket  which 
you  came  there  expressly  to  give  her." 

"And  if  I  choose  to  give  her  a  locket  on  her 
birthday,  who  the  devil  has  a  right  to  prevent 
me  ?"  cried  Wilfred,  firing  up  at  last. 

"  Possibly  her  friends,  if  they  think  it  disad- 
vantageous that  she  should  receive  costly  pres- 
ents from  a  young  man  in  your  position.  But  I 
will  pass  on  to  another  matter — one  far  more 
grave.  Old  acquaintance  cannot  justify  your 
driving  away  from  the  Embassy  alone  with  Miss 
Dawson,  as  you  did,  last  night.  You  know  the 
world  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  in  what  light 
such  a  defiance  of  public  opinion  must  be  re- 
.garded.  But  you  are  selfish  and  reckless  ;  you 
don't  care  if  the  girPs  reputation  is  destroyed, 
provided  you  have  your  amusement." 

"  I  shouldn't  stand  this  language  from  anyone 
but  you,  St.  John,"  said  the  other,  biting  his 
lipSj  while  his  voice  shook  with  anger,  "  and  I 
only  excuse  it  from  the  strong  personal  interest 
it  is  evident  you  feel  in " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  with  my  motives  or 
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feelings,"  interrupted  the  other,  yet  more  stern- 
ly. '•  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  about  facts, 
■which  you  can't  deny." 

''You  are  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
hills. What  does  all  this  piece  of  work  about 
last  night  amount  to  ?  It  was  pouring  ;  I  had 
no  carriage ;  she  and  the  children  were  passing 
very  near  my  door ;  I  asked  her  to  drop  me.  It 
is  a  thing  that  would  be  of  the  commonest 
occurrence  in  America,  and  thought  nothing 
of." 

"  We  are  not  in  America,  and  everywhere  in 
Europe  it  happens  to  be  thought  so  very  much 
of,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that,  if  Mrs. 
Gold  win  were  to  dismiss  her  governess  to- 
morrow, she  would  certainly  not  find  another 
situation." 

'*  Did  Mrs.  Goldwin  send  you  here  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  even  heard 
of  this  as  yet." 

'*  But  will  do  so  from  you,  of  course.  In  the 
meantime,  I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of 
yours  to  interfere  between  Miss  Dawson  and 
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"  It  is  my  business,"  replied  St.  John,  speak- 
ing very  distinctly,  "  because  I  have  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife — because  I  am  ready  to  give  her 
the  protection  of  my  name,  which  you  will 
never  do.  Love — the  love  that  is  capable  of 
sacrifice — has  no  part  in  your  feeling;  she  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Rome,  and  your  vanity  is  flattered  at  the 
ascendancy  you  have  over  her  ;  but,  if  you  have 
a  spark  of  manly  feeling,  you  won't  let  the  girl 
destroy  her  whole  future  by  nourishing  an  idle 
dream ;  you  will  tell  her  frankly  that  you  have 
deceived  her,  as  you  have  perhaps  been  deceiv- 
ing yourself;  you  will  do  your  best  to  dispel 
the  glamour  which  has  surrounded  you  in  her 
eyes.  So  much  is  in  your  own  power.  But 
something  is  in  that  of  her  friends.  If  you 
choose  to  act  generously,  you  may  remedy 
some  of  the  mischief  you  have  wrought.  At  all 
events,  you  shall  not  continue  to  work  it.  All 
communication  between  you  and  Miss  Dawson 
must  stop." 

Tact  was  not  St.  John's  strong  point.     Athel- 
fitone,  whose  eyes,  a  moment  before,  had  lost 
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their  antagonistic  glitter,  flaKhed  up  again,  like 
a  half-sheathed  sword  from  its  scabbard. 

"  Hectoring  doesn't  do  with  me  ;  you  should 
know  that.  Let  Mrs.  Goldwin  turn  Nellie  out 
of  doors  to-morrow,  if  she  chooses,  and  my 
mother  shall  take  her  in.  I  shall  like  to  see 
who  will  prevent  tliat,  or  who  will  have  a  word 
to  say  against  her  then." 

"Nothing  would  ever  make  my  cousin  turn 
her  out  of  doors;  she  is  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she 
were  her  own  sister.  But  she  would  leave 
Rome  sooner  than  subject  Miss  Dawson  to  your 
continued  pursuit ;  and  in  this,  I  feel  sure,  she 
would  have  Lady  Athelstone's  cordial  sup- 
port." 

•'  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  Nellie,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  give  up  my  friendship  at 
anyone's  dictation,"  returned  Wilfred,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  You  shall  give  up  compromising  her,  I 
swear  to  that.  ]\ly  God  I"  he  continued,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  passion,  "  to  think  that  you — 
yon,  whom  I  remember  a  noble-hearted  boy, 
can,   for    the   gratification    of    your    miserable 
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vanity,  want  to  sacrifice  the  good  name  and 
future  happiness  of  an  innocent  girl !" 

*'  If  she  thinks  she  will  not  find  it  in  marry- 
ing you,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Wilfred,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

St.  John's  lips  quivered ;  but  pride  was 
swallowed  up  in  his  great  simple-hearted 
devotion,  and  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  you  can.  Tell  her  what  I  know  is  the 
truth,  Athelstone,  that  your  heart  is  another's. 
Disabuse  her  mind  of  any  false  hope ;  as  long 
as  you  encourage  it  by  your  conduct,  how  can 
she  be  brought  to  entertain  any  more  solid  ones 
lor  the  future  ?  She  may  never  be  able  to  care 
for  me ;  that  I  know  well.  But  she  may  form 
some  other  honest  attachment.  And  that  which 
you  have  fostered,  for  your  pastime,  is  not 
honest — it  is  morbid,  unhealthy — and  can  only 
end  in  misery." 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened,  and  Lo- 
renzo appeared  with  a  message  from  my  lady, 
begging  her  son  to  come  and  speak  to  her  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

"  Va  bene,"  said  Wilfred ;    then,  turning  to 
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St.  John,  "  I  can't  ask  you  to  stay  now.  I 
shall  reflect  on  ^vhat  you  have  said,  and — shape 
ray  conduct  accordingly." 

St.  John^  in  default  of  more  definite  promise, 
felt  that  it  was  wise  to  accept  these  words  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  error  and  an  earnest  of 
amendment.  At  all  events,  Wilfred  Athelstone 
had  now  been  fairly  warned.  They  would  fight 
henceforth,  if  fight  they  must,  with  their  vizors 
up.  His  antagonist  knew  that  his  conduct  was 
laid  bare ;  and  he  also  knew  Hubert's  unalter- 
able determination.  The  most  difficult  portion 
of  the  victory,  though  at  first  sight  the  easiest, 
must  now  be  accomplished  by  Mary  Goldwin. 
That  Nellie  would  obey  her  benefactress  meekly 
he  felt  sure ;  that  she  might  be  brought  to  re- 
gard Athelstone's  conduct  as  selfish  and  heart- 
less he  could  not  very  sanguinely  hope. 

Lady  Athelstone,  informed  by  Lorenzo  that 
the  tall  English  signor  was  closeted  with  her 
son,  and  that  loud  words  were  being  inter- 
changed, acted  with  more  decision  than  usual, 
but  unfortunately  with  less  than  usual  judgment. 
She  had  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  quarrel. 
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The  scandal  she  had  heard — the  anonymous 
letter  she  had  received — her  mind  was  naturally 
full  of  the  subject.  She  did  not  forget  that  Mr. 
St.  John  was  Mrs.  Goldwin's  cousin.  He  was, 
of  course,  sent  to  Athelstone  by  her.  There 
might  be  a  very  serious  altercation  between  the 
young  men — her  mind  even  glanced  at  a  duel. 
Her  alarm  rose  to  white  heat ;  and  her  habitual 
nervousness  at  "interviewing"  her  son  gave 
way  before  the  imperative  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  him — adjuring  him  not  to  bring  the  name 
of  Athelstone  into  evil  repute^  nor  to  give 
further  cause  for  scandal. 

Wilfred^  upon  his  side,  attended  his  mother's 
summons  more  promptly  than  he  would  perhaps 
have  done,  because  he  was  glad  of  the  plea  to 
terminate  a  discussion  w^hich  had  greatly  irri- 
tated him.  The  secret  of  this  irritation  lay,  not 
in  St.  John's  plain  speaking,  but  in  the  fact  that 
Wilfred's  own  better  nature  recognized,  and  re- 
proached him  with,  the  truth  of  nearly  all  his 
friend  had  said. 

Like  many  other  men,  he  was  not  without 
principles ;  but   they  were  laid  by  in  lavender. 
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with  the  garments  of  the  past,  occasionally 
aired,  but  seldom  worn — at  least  by  himself. 
They  fitted  all  his  acquaintance,  but  he  rarely 
dropped  the  loose-fitting  habits  of  impulse,  to 
impose  upon  himself  the  restraints  of  such  un- 
pliant  raiment.  Like  Carlyle's  old  king,  he 
seemed  to  think  himself  '^  super-grammaticus." 
It  was  not  till  the  mirror  was  held  up  before  his 
eyes,  and  that  he  was  made  to  regard  his  acts 
and  their  consequences  full  in  the  face,  that  he 
shrank  back,  angry  and  distressed,  and  a  little 
ashamed. 

We  are  never  so  little  conciliatory  as  when' 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  ourselves.  He  entered 
his  mother's  room  in  a  perturbed  frame  of  mind, 
undecided,  ill  at  ease.  Her  first  words  struck 
the  key-note  of  their  interview. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  I  am  in  such  terrible  distress. 
I  am  80  shocked  at  all  I  have  been  hearing.  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  sent  for  you.  And 
when  I  heard  Mr.  St.  John  was  with  you — of 
course  reproaching  you  bitterly — I  was  so  afraid 
that  something — something  dreadful  might  hap- 
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pen.     Dear  Wilfred,  don't  look  so  angry.     Do 
tell  me  what  passed  between  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  worth  repeating.  AYe  are  not 
going  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  He  is  in  love 
with  Nellie  Dawson.  That  is  about  the  long- 
and  short  of  it." 

"  Oh,  dear !  How  I  wish  he  w^ould  marry 
her !     But  I  suppose — 1  am  afraid  that  now — 

now I   hope,  my  dear,  you  assured  him 

there  was  nothing — nothing  in  it !" 

"Nothing  in  what?" 

"  Why,  in  the  foolish,  I  must  say,  culpable^ 
way  you  have  been  going  on  with  her.  Not 
but  that  I  blame  her  exceedingly.  Of  course,  if 
she  had  not  en — encouraged  you,  you  never  could 
have  behaved  so.  But  oh !  it  is  terrible,  it  is 
terrible  to  think  what  the  consequences  of  all 
this  sentimental  folly  may  be  to  her  !  Of  course 
/  don't  believe  in  any  worse  evil  than  this ;  but 
the  censorious  world,  Wilfred,  will  never  put  aa 
innocent  construction  upon  it.  Suppose  Mrs. 
Goldwin  should  dismiss  her " 

''  You  will  take  her  in.     But  Mrs.  Goldwin 
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will  not  dismiss  her.  And,  if  she  and  you  stick 
to  Nellie,  she  can  defy  the  world." 

"  But  how  can  I  uphold  her,  AVilfred — how 
can  you  expect  that  I  should  do  so,  when — 
when  she  permits  you  to — to — to  go  on  as  you 
have  done  ?     The  Bishop  was  saying  to-day — " 

"  D the  Bishop.     I'll  give  him  something 

to  talk  about,  if  he  meddles  in  my  affairs." 

"  Oh  !  don't— don't,  Wilfred  !  It  horrifies  me 
that  you  should  use  such  language.  What 
would  your  poor,  dear  father  say,  if  he  could 
hear  you? — if  he  could  know  what  discredit 
you  are  bringing  on  the  noble  name  you  bear  V 

"  Far  greater  discredit  will  be  brought  on 
that  noble  name  by  your  declining  to  give  your 
moral  support  to  a  slandered  girl — a  girl  whom 
you  know  to  be  innocent.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  are  positively  going  to  countenance 
these  lies  by  not  upholding  her  ?" 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life,  poor, 
foolish  lady !  she  stood  firm  against  her  sou.  It 
cost  her  a  great  struggle ;  but  she  believed,  in 
her  short-sightedness,  that  she  was  acting  for 
the  best. 
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"  I  cannot  certainly  consider  that — that  I 
should  be  doing  rights  you  know,  to  go  on 
patronizing  a  girl  who  has  permitted  herself  to 
— to  behave  as  she  has  done.  I  daresay  she 
is  innocent — I  have  no  douht  of  it.  Still  there 
has  been  levity;  and  it  would  seem  to  be — 
encouraging  such  conduct,  if  I  did  not  make 
a  difference,  if  I  did  not  mark  my  disap- 
proval." 

"  You  had  better  mark  it  to  me  than  to  her/' 
returned  her  son,  indignantly.  "  You  know 
very  well  that  I  am  the  one  to  blame,  if  there  is 
blame." 

Lady  Athelstone,  kneading  the  handker- 
chief between  her  hands  into  a  ball,  and 
looking  up  with  her  mild,  remonstrative  eyes 
at  her  son,  was  like  some  hunted  animal  at 
bay. 

"  Of  course  you  are  chiefly  to  blame,  my  dear. 
Still  a  girl  at  Nellie's  age  should  know  better. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  compromising  for  any  girl, 
lohaiever  her  position,  to  receive  jewelry  from  a 
young  man.  Miss  Brabazon  never  would  have- 
done  so/'   she   added,  with,   as  she  hoped,   a 
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euddeu  inspiration  to  awake  another  chord  in 
her  son's  breast. 

"  No,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  Because  she  cared 
nothing  about  me — because  she  looked  on  me 
as  a  boy — because  her  pride  would  never  be 
behoven  to  me  for  anything.  It  is  not  thus 
that  love  acts — balancing  the  value  of  a  gift, 
or  the  propriety  of  accepting  it.  It  is  mon- 
strous— it  is  vile,"  he  cried,  passionately — "to 
try  to  twist  every  harmless  thing  of  this  sort 
into  a  crime." 

*'No  one  says  a  crime,''  murmured  Lady 
Athelstone.  "  It  is  only  compromising,  as  being 
against  all  the  conventional " 

"Yes,  that's  it — conventional!  What  do  I 
care  for  the  world's  conventions  ?  I  will  soon 
show  how  little  I  value  its  prejudices  and 
opinions.  Mother,  I  shall  call  on  Mrs.  Goldwin 
to-morrow.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"  What— what  for  ?" 

"  To  ask  her  and  Nellie  to  this  house." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  ;  don't  ask  me." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  the  only  way  to  prove  to  this 
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precious  world  of  3^ ours — the  Lady  Porchesters, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them — that  you  give  no 
credit  to  these  lies.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
do  your  best  to  save  Nellie  from  them  ?'" 

"  Do  be  reasonable,  my  dear.  Of  course,  I 
shall  tell  everyone  I  don't  believe  in  anything 
really  wrong  against  her ;  but — but  don't  you 
see,  Wilfred,  that,  if  1  had  her  here,  it  would 
seem  like  throwing  her  and  you  purposely 
together?     I  should  be  justly  blamed." 

"  If  your  conscience  tells  you  the  blame  would 
be  just,"  replied  her  son,  sarcastically,  "  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  You  must  be  guided  by  that ; 
only  you  must  take  the  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be,  that's  all." 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  mother  saw  him  no 
more  that  night.     He  dined  at  the  club. 

But  some  words  she  spoke  long  ago — a 
promise  to  that  poor  dead  mother  that  she 
would  always  befriend  her  child — recun-ed 
w^ith  painful  distinctness  to  Lady  Athelstone's 
mind  that  evening,  when  she  sat  alone.  Was 
she  acting  up  to  that  promise?     Should  she 
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'vvrite  to  her  V — should  she  go  and  see  her  on 
the  morrow '?  She  wished  some  one  would 
decide  what  she  ought  to  do. 

And  so  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1 /TARY  GOLDWIN'S  apprehensions  with  re- 
■^'-*-  gard  to  what  she  termed  Nellie's  "unfor- 
tunate pre-occupation "  had  been  subsiding 
during  the  last  two  months.  She  had  begun 
to  feel  moderately  confident  that  Lord  Athel- 
stone's  clearly- pronounced  preference  of  another 
woman,  and  his  equally  marked  avoidance  of 
the  young  governess  since  his  rejection  by 
Sylvia,  would  surely,  if  slowly,  work  the  de- 
sired cure.  The  girl's  eyes  would  be  opened 
in  time  to  distinguish  good  from  evil ;  to  prize 
an  honest  fellow's  devotion  ;  to  perceive  that  it 
was  but  a  shadow  of  something  in  the  far  past 
which  she  had  been  cherishing — a  shadow  which 
VOL.  II.  T 
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became  fainter  as  the  reality  grew  daily  more 
distant. 

But  now,  like  La  Fontaine's  milkmaid,  at 
one  rude  shock  her  complacency  was  dispelled, 
her  castle  in  the  air  shattered.  Hubert  had  sat 
with  her  for  an  hour.  She  had  been  indignant, 
perplexed,  and,  above  all,  very  heartily  grieved. 
The  question  of  "  what  had  best  be  done  ?"  had 
been  discussed  between  them_,  and  the  matter 
turned  over  and  scrutinized  on  every  side, 
without  any  decision  being  arrived  at.  All  this 
had  taken  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mary 
Goldwin  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  while 
the  innocent  subject  of  her  disquietude  wan- 
dered in  the  blissful  land  of  dreams,  through 
flower-starred  fields  and  sweet  spring-passages 
of  verdure,  hand-in-hand  with  her  beloved. 

In  the  morning,  she  came  to  her  friend  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  in  Italian, 
and  Nellie's  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  ele- 
mentary ;  she  could  not  decipher,  much  less 
comprehend  it. 

Mrs.  Goldwin  flushed  as  she  read  the  anony- 
mous accusation,  laid  down  the  letter,  and  then 
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bade  the  girl  sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  Here 
was  an  opening  ready-made  for  the  exordium 
she  had  prepared.  For  the  first  time,  she  spoke 
without  reserve  of  Athelstone ;  for  the  first 
time,  she  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  ensue  from  a  continuance  of  this 
intimacy — the  loss  of  peace  of  mind,  of  self- 
respect_,  of  reputation.  He  was  another's  in 
heart ;  he  had  no  thought  of  Nellie  but  as  a 
child  in  whom  he  had  always  taken  an  inter- 
est, and  whose  society  was  at  this  moment  a 
refuge,  in  his  disappointment,  of  which  he,  in 
his  careless  egoism,  did  not  scruple  to  avail 
himself.  She  probed  the  girl's  heart  to  its  very 
depths.  Never  willingly  did  Mary  handle  sur- 
gical instruments,  but  she  knew  that,  if  the 
knife  has  to  be  used,  it  must  do  its  work  tho- 
roughly. The  extent  of  the  evil,  which  she 
had  hoped  would  not  be  difficult  to  excise,  it 
must  be  confessed,  startled  her,  but  she  did  not 
lose  her  nerve.  When  the  girl  flung  herself, 
sobbing,  into  her  arms — when  all  the  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  the  shrinking,  passion- 
ate young  heart  stood  self-confessed,  perhaps 
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for  the  first  time — Mary's  calm  voice  soothed 
her,  speaking  words  of  comfort  and  wisdom. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt,  with  a  pang,  that  all 
hope  for  her  good  faithful  Hubert  was  at  an 
end. 

She  wrote  him  a  hurried  line,  telling  him  not 
to  come  to  them  that  evening.  And  for  two 
days  he  only  saw  his  cousin  alone  in  the  morn- 
ing. Nellie  kept  out  of  his  way.  She  nourish- 
ed no  resentment  now  at  the  part  he  had  played 
in  this — he  had  acted  for  the  best — but  her 
heart  was  sore ;  she  felt  humiliated,  and  shrank 
from  seeing  him  or  anyone. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  she  was 
gone  to  her  room  ;  and  Mary  had  been  upon  the 
sofa,  trying  to  read,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the 
door  opened.  She  did  not  hear  the  name  that  the 
servant  announced;  and,  looking  up,  her  pleas- 
ure was  infinitely  less  than  her  surprise,  when 
she  saw  Lord  Athelstone  within  two  yards  of 
her.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  What 
was  he  come  for?  llow  was  she  to  receive 
him  ?  She  felt  very  angry  ;  she  tried  to  rise ; 
but  the  couvrepied  was  tucked  so  tightly  round 
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hev  that,  before  she  could  extricate  herself,  he 
had  drawn  a  chair  close  to  the  sofa,  and,  in 
his  gentlest,  most  winning'  way,  was  begging 
her  not  to  move.  That  voice,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  handsome  young  face,  rarely  failed 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  even  the  cleverest 
woman.  Mary  would  not  shake  hands  with 
him  ;  no,  she  clasped  hers  firmly  over  the  book 
she  held  ;  she  looked  at  him,  without  her  usual 
smile  of  welcome  ;  but  she  made  no  further 
effort  to  rise. 

He  broke  the  ice  at  once ;  and  she  was 
indignant  with  herself  at  finding  the  water 
that  bubbled  up  already  had  the  chill  off  it. 

''  I  have  come  here,  first,  to  make  m}^  apolo- 
gies to  you,  Mrs.  Goldwin.  I  fear  I  have 
caused  you  infinite  annoyance — which  is  the 
last  thing  I  desired — on  Miss  Daw^son's  account. 
You  would  never  believe  any  ill  of  her,  I  feel 
sure.  But  none  the  less  I  am  heartily  sorry  you 
should  have  been  pained  and  worried  through 
any  fault  of  mine." 

^'  Do  not  think  of  me.  Lord  Athelstone — think 
of  Jierr 
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"  I  do  think  of  her — more  than  you  expect. 
Rest  assured  you  will  never  be  annoyed  in  this 
way  again." 

"I  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  of 
it.  Miss  Dawson  has  already  given  me  hers 
that " 

"  Forgive  my  interrupting  you.  !Much  that 
you  are  going  to  say  will  seem,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous after  you  have  listened  to  me.  It  is  a 
long  story.     You  don't  mind  ?" 

Mrs.  Goldwin,  bracing  her  mind  to  meet  and 
overthrow  any  Mephistophelian  arguments  in 
support  of  a  Platonic  friendship  between  her 
governess  and  this  young  lord,  intimated  by  a 
movement  of  her  head  that  she  did  not  mind 
his  long  story,  and  he  proceeded. 

*'  To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Goldwin,  you  know 
that,  as  a  boy,  I  was  desperately  in  love  with 
her?" 

"  You  have  fancied  yourself  desperately  in 
love  with  several  people,  1  am  told." 

*'  No,  I  haven't.  I  have  flirted,  and  com- 
mitted follies,  like  most  young  men.  I  have 
never  even  fancied  myself  in  love  with  anyone 
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except  this  child,  until  lately — until  I  met  Miss 
Brabazon.  You  can't  wonder  that  she  capti- 
vated me — that  she  completely  blinded  me  to 
the  fact  which  she  never  forgot  herself;  that 
there  was  something  more  than  the  four  years' 
difference  between  us  in  mind  and  character. 
She  is  a  peerless  woman.  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  like  her,  and  never  shall;  I  say  so 
frankly.  I  would  have  married  her — I  make 
no  secret  of  it  to  you — but  she  would  not. 
Perhaps  she  was  right.  She  is  too  grand  to  be 
tolerant  of  my  weaknesses.  That's  not  the 
right  attitude  between  husband  and  wife  (at 
least,  she  thought  so),  the  pitying  protection  of 
a  perfect  woman  for  a  boy  who  is  full  of 
faults.  That  is  how  she  regarded  me.  If  she 
had  accepted  me  it  would  have  been  from 
compassion — or  she  might  in  time  have  been 
pe^-suaded  to  do  so  by  her  friends — though*  I 
don't  think  she  would  ever  yield  to  that 
pressure.  I  tell  you  all  this,  Mrs.  Goldwin,  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  have  thought  the  matter 
out  calmly — at  all  events,  as  calmly  as  a  fellow 
of  my  temperament  can.     It  has  been  a  hard 
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struggle ;  but  I  see  now  that  she  can  never  be 
mine,  as  1  could  loish  her  to  he.  I  have,  there- 
fore, renounced  the  hope.  I  have  even  brought 
myself  to  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  my  life 
is  likely  to  be  happier  passed  ^vith  one  who 
loves  me  as  I  am,  with  all  my  imperfections  on 
ray  head,  and  to  whom  I  was  sincerely  attached 
long  before  I  ever  saw  Miss  Brabazon.  I  am 
going  to  ask  Nellie  to  be  my  wife." 

Mary  Goldwin  remained  speechless  with 
astonishment  for  at  least  a  minute.  She  could 
only  murmur  at  last, 

"  This  is  very  sudden." 

'^  It  is.  I  had  a  conversation  with  my  mother 
two  days  ago,  and  have  passed  two  sleepless 
nights.     This  is  the  result." 

"  You  had  better  pause  before  taking  such  a 
step." 

^"  No,  I  don't  want  to  pause.  There  are  reasons 
why,  if  I  do  this  at  all,  I  should  do  it  at 
once." 

"  I  understand  you.  Your  motives  are  good, 
but — I  am  afraid  it  is  not  wise." 

"Why  not  r 
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"  You  have  changed  your  mind  too  often  for 
your  friends  to  feel  any  confidence  in  so  rapid  a 
decision  as  this." 

*'  Remember,  it  is  only  a  return  to  my  de- 
cision eighteen  months  ago." 

''  If  you  had  been  of  one  mind  all  those 
eighteen  months  it  would  be  different.  As  it 
iSj  consider.  You  are  going  to  take  a  step 
which  will  drive  your  mother  to  despair,  which 
will  affront  all  the  prejudices  of  your  class, 
w^hich  will  subject  you  to  annoyance,  and, 
it  may  be,  to  more  serious  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  That  is  impossible. 
I  am  completely  indifferent  to  the  world's 
opinion." 

"For  your  own  sake! — but  for  hers?  Are 
you  sure  that,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour, 
*  the  world's  opinion '  has  not  something  to  do 
with  your  proposing  to  marry  her  ?  You  are 
generous  and  enthusiastic  ....  and,  besides 
this  (I  must  speak  plainly),  you  are  piqued. 
The  woman  you  consider  '  peerless '  has  refused 
you.      You    try   to    believe   that   a   return  to 
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the  fancy  of  your  boyhood  will  console  you  for 
your  disappointment.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me, 
you  are  actuated,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  a 
double  motive — the  impetuous  desire  to  re- 
place Miss  Brabazon's  image,  which  you  say  is 
overthrown,  in  your  heart;  the  chivalrous  in- 
tention of  removing  any  aspersion  upon  Nellie's 
name.  C'est  magnijique,  mais  ce  nest  pas — le 
mariage  I  Pray  do  nothing  rashly,  Lord  Athel- 
stone.  You  may  rue  it,  and  she  too,  all  your 
lives." 

It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  Wilfred 
Athelstone  ever  to  pause.  As  sporting  men 
saj,  he  always  "rushed  at  his  fences;"  and,  in 
that  headlong  career,  every  obstacle  was  disre- 
garded. He  seldom  weighed  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent ;  he  formed  a  conclusion,  he  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  conduct,  and  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  apprehending  the  objections  advanced 
against  it. 

But,  for  once,  he  remained  silent  for  some 
minutes,  pondering  on  Mrs.  Goldwin's  words. 
Had  she  shown  tliis  thing  in  some  new  light 
which  his  inner  self  had  not  already  revealed  to 
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him?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as  the  echo  of 
a  voice  which  had  made  itself  heard  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  night — the  night  in 
which  he  had  formed  his  resolution — that  her 
warning  affected  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  his  mother  had 
called,  the  day  following  their  interview,  upon 
Nelhe,  and  had  taken  her  warmly  and  resolutely 
by  the  hand,  he  would  not  have  acted  thus. 
Kay,  had  Sylvia  Brabazon  sent  him  a  friendly 
word  from  time  to  time  during  those  eight 
"weeks,  through  Lady  Frances  or  Madame  de 
Surville,  he  would  now  have  been  restrained 
from  taking  this  step.  Mrs.  Goldwin  was  right, 
and  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  it.  Yet  he 
answered  her  in  the  same  plausibte  manner 
that  he  had  reasoned  with  himself. 

"  There  is  truth  in  w^hat  you  say,  but  it  isn't  the 
whole  truth.  These  influences  may  have  work- 
ed in  me  to  some  extent,  but  there  are  others 
you  require  to  know  me  better  than  you  do  to 
understand.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  be  mar- 
ried. If  I'm  not  married  soon  I  shall  go  to  the 
dogs !      Of  course  I  know   there  are  heaps  of 
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girls  who  would  marry  me  because  I  am  a  lord, 
because  I  could  make  a  good  settlement  cm 
them,  perhaps  because  I  have  won  a  certain 
celebrity.  That  isn't  what  I  want.  I  want 
affection — disinterested  affection ;  I  want  devo- 
tion. Sylvia  Brabazon  would  never  have  given 
me  that,  as  1  now  understand.  If  this  girl  ac- 
cepts me,  she  will.  If  she  can't  love  me  for 
myself  alone — without  ulterior  considerations, 
without  thinking,  like  Miss  Brabazon,  that  I 
ought  to  pass  through  a  purgatory  of  probation 
— she  won't  marry  me  at  all.  Honestly,  I  feel 
persuaded  at  this  moment,  Mrs.  Goldwin,  that 
to  make  her  my  wife  is  my  best  chance  of 
happiness." 

Mary  stiH  urged  dela3^  with  all  her  eloquence. 
But  there  was  no  evicting  him  from  his  position 
— marriage  was  a  necessity  to  him;  and  Nellie 
possessed  all  he  wanted  in  a  wife.  ^Mary  Gold- 
win  saw  that  she  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
The  utmost  she  could  do  was  to  w^arn  Nellie 
against  precipitance:  beyond  this  she  had  no 
right  or  power  to  offer  opposition ;  and,  how 
ineffectual  this  frail  barrier  would  prove  against 
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the  flood-gates  of  the  giiTs  loving  heart,  she^ 
knew  beforehand. 

That  afternoon  St.  John,  hurrying  under  the 
portone  of  Mrs.  Gold  win's  house,  nearly  ran 
against  a  figure  who,  with  a  quick  step  and 
erect  triumphant  carriage,  was  issuing  forth  at 
the  same  moment.  This  knight  had  just  ob- 
tained a  very  easy  victory ;  he  was  now  excited, 
and  eager  for  another  encounter  in  which  he 
anticipated  real  difficulty.  His  mind  was  so 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  importance  of  bend- 
ing his  mother's  will  to  accept  the  inevitable 
with  a  good  grace^  that  no  thought  of  his  friend 
had  crossed  it.  As  there  never  could  have  been 
the  possibility  of  rivalry  between  them,  so  there 
could  be  no  unseemly  exultation  now.  He  had 
felt  very  angry  with  St.  John  on  the  previous 
day,  but  Wilfred  never  cherished  his  resent- 
ments. The  past,  as  regarded  Hubert's  inter- 
ference in  the  affair,  was  forgotten  by  him; 
only  now,  as  the  two  men  touched  each  other, 
it  flashed  upon  him  what  St.  John  would  suffer. 
He  would  fain  have  broken  the  truth  gently  to 
him,  but,  as  he  met  Hubert's  astonished  gaze. 
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the  only  thing  lie  could  say  was:  *'Well! 
it's  all  right,  you  see, "  then  wrung  his 
hand,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder, 
strode  away,  touched  for  a  moment  by  the 
thought  of  that  great  hulking  fellow's  misery, 
but  personally  too  absorbed  in  what  lay  before 
him  to  bestow  more  than  the  largesse  of  a 
generous  heart,  in  passing,  upon  his  stricken 
friend. 

"He  has  been  to  Mary— he  has  apologized/' 
thought  the  other,  as  he  went  upstairs  ;  *'  and 
perhaps  he  has  already  heard " 

The  servant  happened  to  be  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment ;  he  walked  in,  and,  unannounced, 
entered  the  drawing-room.  Though  not  yet 
dusk,  all  sunlight  had  left  it ;  but  the  shabby 
old  Roman  furniture  glowed  under  the  fitful 
flare  of  a  pinewood  fire,  which  irradiated  the 
sweet,  happy  face  of  a  young  girl  seated  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  front  of  it. 

He  had  just  left  her,  and  she  had  sunk  down 
there,  still  bewildered  with  her  sudden  joy,  still 
asking  herself  if  it  were  possible  that  all  this  was 
not  a  dream  ?    That  morning  she  had  stood  upon 
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the  grey,  hopeless  sands,  and  had  watched  the 
waters  of  happiness  receding  further  and  further 
from  her.  And  now  the  race  of  the  swift  in- 
coming tide  fairly  swept  her  away.  As  to  her 
kind  friend's  advice,  her  urgent  solicitations 
that  the  girl  would  not  act  precipitately,  that 
she  would  not  yield  to  Athelstone's  solicitations 
without  considering  this  marriage  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  produced  some  effect  as  long  as  Mary 
spoke  to  her ;  but  when  Nellie  had  entered  the 
room  where  Athelstone  awaited  her,  when  he 
had  begun  his  eloquent  pleading,  when  he  had 
told  her  the  whole  truth  as  regarded  Sylvia 
Brabazon,  and  declared  that  his  salvation  or 
perdition  now  lay  in  her  own  hands,  all  Mary's 
admirable  counsel  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 
How  could  poor  eighteen,  with  its  ignorance  of 
life,  and  its  unbounded  belief  in  one  perfect 
human  being,  shut  the  door  of  its  warm,  loving  • 
heart,  heaping  against  it  borrowed  foresight 
and  wisdom  ?  The  barricades  all  tumbled ; 
there  was  confusion  in  the  citadel,  but  a  great 
joy  reigned  there.  It  was  the  realization  of 
some  fairy-dream  in  her  childhood,  to  hear  him 
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pleading  to  her  with  his  sweet  persuasive  elo- 
quence.    He  could  make  her  believe  anything, 
as  in  the  old  days  at  Ripple ;  and  how  this  re- 
called those  days  when  he  read  to  her  "  King 
Cophetua's  Daughter  "  in  the  apple-orchard,  and 
she  wondered  if  life  would  be  a  poem  rounded 
to  a  close  like  this.     When  he  had  swept  away 
all  remonstrance  as  to  her  present  unworthiness 
and  his  future  welfare,  there  fell  a  rain  of  happy 
tears;  and  he  sat  and  talked  the  passionate  poetry 
of  love  to  her  there  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  her 
head  upon  his   shoulder,  planning  the   future 
with  all  a  boy's  sanguine  exultation  in  his  pro- 
spective bliss.     And  now  he  was  gone,  and  she 
sank  upon  the  rug  before  the  pine-wood  fire, 
but  the  golden  silence  of  her  reverie  was  broken 
in  a  few  moments  by  some  one  enteriug  the 
room ;   she  heard  the  door  open,  she  heard  a 
heavy  step  behind  her,  and,  turning  her  head, 
saw  Hubert  and  started  to  her  feet ;  she  had 
not  thought  of  him  once  all  day,  and  now,  what 
was   she  to  say  to   this  good,  faithful  fnend, 
towards  whom  her  heart  felt  more  softened  at 
that   moment   than    it   had  ever  done  before? 
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But,  because  of  this,  it  was  unendurable  to  her 
to  find  herself  alone  with  him.  She  knew  the 
part  he  had  played  in  this  ;  she  knew  his  loyalty 
and  courage,  and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
tell  him  that  which  she  knew  he  had  a  right  to 
be  told  at  once.  Her  courage  failed  her.  The 
blood  came  and  went  in  her  face ;  she  pressed 
her  hands  tightly  together  ;  he  spoke  to  her ; 
she  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  and^  mur- 
muring a  few  unintelligible  words,  quitted  the 
room. 

He  was  left  a  long  time— a  time  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  hours — alone.  Then  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  Mary  entered,  looking  pale, 
and  with  eyes  full  of  a  great  pity,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand.  But  he  scarcely  heeded  this  in  his 
impatience  to  speak. 

"I  met  him.  I  am  glad  he  came.  Of  course 
it  was  to  excuse  himself  to  you  ?  And  now 
there  will  be  an  end  to  this  for — have  you  heard 
the  news  1" 

She  scrutinized  his  face  with  painful  curi- 
osity. 

^' What  news?" 

VOL.  II,  U 
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"  Miss  Brabazoa  is  returned.  I  believe  this 
will  set  all  right.     I  feel  sure  she  is  the  only — " 

'*  Stop !  say  no  more.  She  is  conae  too 
late." 

"Too  late?  Good  God!  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  He  has  proposed  to  Nellie,  and  she  has 
accepted  him." 

She  spoke  the  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  then 
walked  to  the  window.  She  could  not  endure 
to  look  upon  the  poor  fellow's  agony.  He  bore 
it,  as  a  strong  man  should,  in  silence.  He  sat 
down  and  covered  his  face  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  hands.  Then  he  rose,  and,  coming 
behind  Mary,  touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  His 
voice  sounded  hollow. 

*'Is  there  no  chance  of  his  breaking  it  off, 
after  all  ?     His  mother " 

"  He  declares  his  mother  will  receive  her 
when  she  finds  that  his  decision  is  unaltera- 
ble." 

'' Poor  child  I"  It  was  more  a  groan  than  a 
sigh.     Then  he  said,  slowly — "  I  shall  go  back 
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to  my  work  to-morrow.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  keep  me  here  now." 

''  Dear  Hubert !  Don't  grieve  too  much.  I 
see  now  it  never  would  have  done.  She  loves 
him  so." 

"Ay."  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added, 
but  almost  inaudibly — "  And  he  will  make  her 
miserable,  I  fear." 

Mary  sighed.  '*  Perhaps  he  will.  But  she 
would  prefer  being  miserable  with  him  to  a  life 
of  outward  happiness  with  anyone  else.  I  feel 
sure  of  this  now.     Let  it  be  your  consolation." 

He  walked  back  to  the  fire,  and  remained 
a  long  time  silent  after  this.  At  length  he 
said — 

"  It's  no  use  talking.  All  the  joy  seems  taken 
out  of  my  life.  I  won't  see  her  again,  Mary  ; 
it's  no  use.  Tell  her — no,  don't  tell  her  any- 
thing. We  shall  meet  when  she  is  married,  I 
suppose.  God  bless  her !  That  is  all  I  can 
say." 

He  wrung  his  cousin's  hand  and  left  the 
house.     She  did  not  try  to  detain  him ;  why 

u2 
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should  she  ?  Grieved  as  she  was,  she  knew  it 
was  best  for  him,  best  for  all,  that  he  should  go 
now  that  the  die  was  cast. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

II  f  RS.  BRABAZON'S  brother  had  left  Naples  ; 
•^'^  there  was  no  longer  a  motive  for  linger- 
ing on  there ;  her  return  to  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question  had  been  fixed  the  evening  before 
Sylvia  received  the  anonymous  letter  we  know 
of.  Its  contents  agitated  her  more  than  she 
€Ould  have  believed  possible.  It  might  be  mi- 
true  ;  it  was  contrary  to  all  she  had  heard  from 
her  correspondents.  Her  mind  at  once  glanced, 
though  without  positive  certainty,  at  its  author. 
Had  it  arrived  a  few  hours  earlier,  her  pride 
might  possibly  have  raised  a  barrier  to  this 
immediate  journey,  which  might  seem  conse- 
quent upon  the  communication  she  had  received. 
But  they  had  given  notice  of  departure  at  their 
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hotel ;  they  had  telegraphed  to  the  "  Europa  " 
for  rooms ;  what  plea  could  she  urge  to  her 
mother,  or  to  the  world,  for  this  sudden  change 
of  plan?  She  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
resolved  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course. 
She  did  not  know — we  seldom  do  when  arguing, 
as  we  think,  dispassionately — how  large  a  share 
her  intense  desire  to  return  to  Rome  had  in 
this  decision. 

She  had  been  restless,  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  all 
those  weeks  at  Naples.  Her  friends'  letters, 
especially  Madame  de  Surville's,  had  tended  to 
increase  this  condition.  The  latter  wrote — "  II 
faut  qiiune  porie  soit  ouverte  ou  fermce.  Do  you 
love  him,  or  do  you  not?  He  certainly  had 
grounds  for  supposing  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
you.  You  evince  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and 
then  when  he  proposes,  though  you  confess  to 
the  impression  he  has  made,  you  give  him  no 
hope,  and  fly  off  to  Naples,  leaving  the  young 
man  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  nourishing  the 
most  cynical  views  of  our  sex  in  general.  He 
shuts  himself  up,  and  sees  no  one  for  days  ; 
then  he  suddenly  goes  out,  and  flirts  desperate- 
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ly  with  some  heartless  little  baggage  or  other, 
like  Mrs.  Crosbie.  The  respoDsibility  of  all  this 
rests  -with  you.  If  you  don't  care  for  him,  of 
course  you  are  quite  right ;  if  you  do  care  for 
him,  you  are  quite  wrong." 

She  knew  now,  even  better  than  when  he 
had  been  present,  that  she  did  care  for  him  ; 
and  yet,  though  she  was  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  this  episode  between  them  might 
be  hurtful  to  him,  her  conscience  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  done  wrong  in  leaving 
him  without  a  promise,  without  even  a  hope, 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Ah  !  if  he  had  only 
been  strong  enough  to  wait ! 

It  is  strange  that  dominant  women — not  the 
fanciful  heroines  of  fiction,  but  the  women 
whose  force  of  character  has  influence  for  good 
or  evil  on  all  around  them— are  often  subju- 
gated by  attractions  which  seem  to  us  wholly 
incompetent  to  effect  this  result.  In  the  eye 
of  the  world  that  would  not  be  so  in  this  case. 
The  young  man  had  much  to  captivate  nine- 
tenths  of  the  women  he  addressed.  It  was 
only  to  outsiders,  calm  watchers  of  the  drama, 
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like  myself,  with  some  iusight  iuto  character, 
that  it  seemed  wonderful  to  see  such  a  woman 
as  this  rendered  unhappy  by  the  instabihty  of 
a  boy,  against  whom  her  judgment  had  pro- 
nounced and  her  instinct  had  warned  her.  She, 
who  had  remained  untouched  by  the  devotion 
and  constancy  of  more  than  one  man  of  a  suit- 
able age,  distinguished  in  position  and  eminent 
in  abilit}',  had  succumbed  to  the  charm  of 
youth  and  brilliancy,  which  she  had  secretly 
believed  she  should  consolidate  into  a  character 
of  enduring  nobility. 

It  was  a  short-lived  dream  ;  she  was  even 
now  awaking  from  it.  I  was  a  great  deal  with 
her  in  those  hapless  days,  and  saw,  though 
others  did  not,  and  least  of  all  her  mother,  that 
she  was  not  happy.  She  guarded  her  secret 
very  closely ;  she  was  not  a  woman  to  make 
confidences — she  had  never  made  one  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life.  This  pride  was  at 
once  her  strength  and  her  weakness.  She  suf- 
fered with  the  receipt  of  those  weekly  letters, 
but  she  made  no  sign.  In  her  replies  to  Ma- 
dame de  Surville,  she  had  twice  gone  so  far  as 
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to  ask  whether  Lord  Athelstone  was  ever  seen 
or  known  to  be  with  Miss  Dawson.  The  reply 
was  a  distinct  negative.  Peril  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  that  quarter.  And  yet  her  in- 
stinct told  her  otherwise.  She  was  longing  to  be 
back  in  Rome — a  thousand  indications  told  me 
so — to  judge  with  her  own  eyes ;  but  she  would 
do  nothing  to  precipitate  their  return.  Then 
came  the  uncle's  somewhat  sudden  departure, 
and  Mrs.  Brabazon  herself  proposed  that  they 
should  start  for  Rome  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lorenzo's  letter  was  a  cruel  blow,  embitter- 
ing the  journey.  She  had  been  hoping,  as  she 
now  knew — hoping  against  her  judgment;  nay, 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  still  hoped.  There  might 
be  exaggeration,  if  not  positive  untruth.  Who 
would  believe  an  anonymous  letter? 

Early  the  following  morning — tney  had  just 
finished  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Brabazon  was  in 
her  dressing-gown — the  waiter  announced  that 
Lady  Athelstone  was  below,  and  desired  par- 
ticularly to  see  the  Signorina.  Sylvia  was  a 
good  deal  surprised.  What  could  be  the  mo- 
tive of  an   act   so  unauthorized   by  all   Lady 
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Athelstone's  conventionalities  ?  Mrs.  Brabazon 
rose  hurriedly,  and,  gathering  her  flowing  robe 
round  her,  beat  a  retreat. 

*'  She  come  not  to  see  me^  Sylvia,  and  I  not 
want  to  see  her." 

The  visitor  was  shown  in,  looking  pale,  and 
with  eyes 'unmistakably  red  from  crying. 

''  I  have  to  apologise  for  so  early  a  visit,  Miss 
Brabazon.  I  only  heard  of  your  return  late 
last  night  through  my  maid,  and,  being  very, 
very  anxious  to  see  you  without  loss  of  timCj  I 
ventured — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  the  force 
of  habit  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  down ; 
what  she  had  to  say  must  be  reached  by  cir- 
cumlocution. 

''  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?*'  asked 
Sylvia,  simply. 

Lady  Athelstone  took  her  hand,  and,  looking 
into  Sylvia's  face  with  her  sorrowful  eyes,  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper, 

*'I  see  you  have  not  heard  the  sad  news. 
You  do  not  know  the  terrible  scrape  my  poor 
boy  has  got  himself  into.'' 
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Sylvia's  heart  beat  violently. 

"  No.     What  is  it,  Lady  Athelstone  ?" 

*•  My  dear  Miss  Brabazon,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  tell  you.  And  yet  my  only  hope  is 
in  you !  If  there  is  a  chance  of — of  saving  him 
yet,  it  must  be  through  you.  The  bishop  says 
so,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  right.  Oh !  if  you 
had  only  accepted  him  two  months  ago !" 

Sylvia's  lips  refused  to  utter  a  sound.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  certain  spot  on  the 
mantelpiece.  She  would  have  liked  to  with- 
draw her  hand,  but  Lady  Athelstone  held  it 
tight. 

"  You  see  he  is  so  impressionable — so  im- 
pulsive," she  continued.  "  His  poor  dear  father 
saw  all  the  danger  before  he  died.  And  then 
his  romance  and  chivalry,  because  the  girl  has 
been  maligned,  have  unfortunately  helped  it 
on.  And  now  he  is  deaf  to  reason — deaf  to 
all  my  entreaties,  and  I  feel  our  only  liope  is  in 

you!" 

"How?  What  has  he  done?"  asked  Sylvia, 
in  almost  a  whisper. 

"He    has    proposed — actually    proposed — to- 
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that  governess  of  Mrs.  Goldwin's — a  girl  out  of 
our  village,  a  child  whom  I  had  made  pupil- 
teacher  in  our  school !  Is  it  not  too  dreadful  ? 
And  the  worst  is,  I  know  he  doesn't  care  for 
her  realbj.  It  is  not  a  case  of  desperate  infatua- 
tion. He  behaved  foolishly  about  her  two  years 
ago,  and  his  dear  father  made  him  promise  .  .  . 
in  short,  he  broke  off  all  communication  with 
her.  It  is  only  his  disappointment  about  yon 
that  has  brought  it  on  again.  You  are  the 
person  he  really  cares  for — the  person  he  ought 
to  marry.  I  think — I  feel  sure — that,  if  you 
would  still  hold  out  some — some  encourage- 
ment, this  dreadful  thing  might  yet  be  put  a 
stop  to." 

Sylvia's  colour  rose ;  her  breath  came  quick; 
she  gave  her  visitor  a  startled  look,  and,  as 
she  contrived  to  disengage  her  liand,  said, 
hurriedly, 

"  Surely  I  misunderstand  you.  Lady  Athel- 
stone.  You  can't  suppose  that,  when  your  son 
has  plighted  his  word  to  another,  I  should  en- 
deavour to  make  him  break  it?" 

''Oh!  my  dear  Miss   Brabazou,  pray  let  no 
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false  pride  stand  between  Wilfred  and  you  at 
this  moment." 

*'  Pride !  This  is  no  question  of  pride.  It 
is  common  truth  and  honour.  Your  son  has 
pledged  his  word." 

*'  But  you  care  for  him.  I  am  sure  you  do. 
It  was  a  misunderstanding.  Perhaps  I  .  .  .  . 
perhaps  you — you  thought  I  didn't  wish  it, 
and " 

"There  was  no  misunderstanding,  and  your 
wishes  did  not  influence  my  decision.  I  thought 
Lord  Athelstone  too  young  to  know  his  own 
mind.     And,  you  see,  I  was  not  mistaken." 

"  You  were — indeed  you  were !  If  you 
would  only  let  him  know  that  you  care  for' 
him " 

"  Lady  Athelstone,  there  must  be  an  end  of 
this."  Sylvia  spoke  rapidly,  and  her  voice 
shook  a  little.  "  Your  feelings  as  a  mother 
blind  you.  You  cannot  know  what  it  is  you 
are  asking  me  to  do.  "When  your  son  spoke  to 
me  two  months  ago,  I  hesitated.  There  could 
be  no  hesitation  possible  now.  He  has  chosen, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  for  his  happiness." 
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**  But,  dear  Miss  Brabazou,  if  he  were  to  come 
to  you  and  say " 

"  He  will  not  say  anything  now,  which,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  he  should  not.  If  he  did,  my 
reply  would  be  the  same." 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  girl,"  said  Lady  Athcl- 
stone,  desperately.  '^  Yes,  I  shall  appeal  to  her 
myself." 

*'  You  will  act  as  you  think  right," — Sylvia's 
manner  was  tinged  by  a  coldness  as  she  spoke 
these  words — "  but  pray  bear  in  mind  that  Miss 
Dawson's  decision  will  in  no  way  affect  mine. 
AYhether  your  son  is  likely  to  be  tolerant  of 
interference  in  matters  that  regard  him  so  close- 
ly, you  know  best." 

Poor  Lady  Athelstone  knew  too  well  that  he 
would  be  anything  but  tolerant ;  and  yet.  even 
at  the  cost  of  an  open  quarrel  with  her — his 
mother — he  must  be  saved  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. 

^Yhen  her  visitor  was  gone,  Sylvia  walked, 
flushed  and  bewildered,  to  her  room.  She  felt 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  this  news.     She 
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said  nothing  to  her  mother,  but  pleaded  a  head- 
ache for  remaining  alone  all  day  while  visitors 
poured  in  to  see  Mrs.  Brabazon.  Lord  Athel- 
stone's  engagement  had  not  yet  got  wind. 

Late  in  the  sweet  April  evening,  Sylvia, 
thickly-veiled,  walked  with  her  Italian  maid  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Like 
many  whose  religion  has  a  strong  imaginative 
tinge,  the  atmosphere  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  twilight,  when  the  priests'  monotone, 
and  the  acolyte's  tinkling  bell,  and  the  operatic 
organ  are  all  hushed,  and  the  shuffling  of  feet 
and  scraping  of  chairs  are  no  longer  heard, 
exercised  a  peculiarly  soothing  effect  upon  her 
in  any  mental  conflict  and  trouble.  From  her 
earliest  childhood,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  these  vast  silent  churches,  with  the  faint 
breath  of  incense  yet  lingering  about  them,  as 
refuges  from  the  outer  world,  where  those  who 
entered  in  a  right  spirit  might  fin^  a  peace  that 
''  passeth  all  understanding." 

She  had  never  before  been  tried  as  she  was 
now  tried.     She  began  to  know,  too  late,  that 
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Rhe  had  loved  this  man  far  better  than  she  had 
believed ;  that,  in  despite  of  her  insight  into  his 
character,  she  had  built  up  for  herself  a  struc- 
ture of  hopeful  belief  whose  foundations  had 
been  in  the  air.  She  had  told  him  to  go  his 
way,  and  had  refused  to  bind  herself,  or  let 
him  be  bound,  by  a  promise.  And  she  had  done 
this  because  it  had  seemed  to  her  right.  But 
oh  !  how  little  did  she  think  he  would  have 
taken  her  so  quickly  at  her  word  ;  that  he  would 
so  speedily  have  justified  her  misgivings  !  He 
was  unworthy  of  her ;  she  knew  it ;  and  yet, 
alas  I  she  loved  him  none  the  less.  Her  pride 
revolted  from  acknowledging  this ;  she  hid  her 
burning  face  in  her  hands,  and  said  it  could  not 
be.  She  had  deceived  herself;  it  was  a  differ- 
ent man  she  loved — not  this  one,  who  had  come 
to  her  with  vows  and  protestations  of  devotion, 
while  his  heart  had,  in  truth,  always  been 
another's.  Fgr  this  was  the  fiict  which  seemed 
clearest  to  her:  he  had  never  really  loved  her; 
he  had  never  really  loved  anyone  but  this  child, 
to  whom  he  had  now  returned.  All  that  inter- 
vened had  been  born  of  imagination  or  a  transi- 
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tory  passion,  and  could  have  no  enduring 
element.  He  had  striven  to  eradicate  that  first 
love ;  he  had  done  no  more  than  cut  it  down  ; 
the  roots  remained,  and  had  sent  up  fresh  shoots. 
She  had  done  well,  oh !  how  well,  to  wait ;  but 
her  woman's  heart  was  sorely  bruised.  She 
needed  all  her  strength  and  courage ;  or,  rather, 
she  felt  that  she  must  seek  for  them  above.  She 
arose,  with  a  great  sob  at  her  throat,  and  knelt 
at  one  of  the  dimly-lit  side-altars. 

After  a  time  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
flap  of  the  leathern  curtain  over  the  door  ;  there 
was  a  faint  rustle  of  some  one  coming  up  the 
nave.  Sylvia  was  conscious  that  a  figure  stood 
behind  her.  She  rose,  and,  turning  round, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Nellie  Dawson. 
The  girl  shrank  a  little,  but  did  not  move  away. 
Sylvia  held  out  her  hand. 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

An  hour  before.  Lady  Athelstone  had  left  the 
girl  in  anguish  and  doubt  as  to  how  she  ought 
to  act.  AVilfred  had  enjoined  her  to  hold  fast, 
and  let  no  one  come  between  them.  But  his 
mother  had  placed  things  in  such  a  light  as 
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made  the  poor  child  feel  that  by  marrying  Wil- 
fred she  would  sacrifice  hira,  not  only  in  his 
temporary  interests,  but  also  in  his  real  happi- 
ness. Miss  Brabazon's  refusal  had  caused  the 
temporary  aberration  under  which  he  had 
offered  Nellie  his  hand.  Lady  Athelstone  could 
extract  no  absolute  promise,  for  the  girl  per- 
sisted, through  her  bitter  tears,  that  her  word 
was  pledged  to  Wilfred,  and  that  he  alone  could 
free  her.  But  when  his  mother,  after  expending 
all  her  artillery  of  warning  and  supplication, 
had  departed,  the  girl's  misery  was  piteous  to 
behold. 

It  was  then,  from  her  window  in  the  Via 
Babnino,  that  she  saw,  in  the  swift  gathering 
twilight,  the  tall,  unmistakeable  figure,  thickly 
veiled,  gliding  along,  accompanied  by  her  maid. 
An  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  her  which  she 
acted  upon  without  consultation  with  Mrs. 
Goldwin,  indeed  without  a  minute's  reflection. 
She  seized  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  ran  into  the 
street.  As  she  reached  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  two  women  passed  into  the  church. 
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She  lingered  on  the  steps  outside  for  some 
time.  She  would  wait  till  Sylvia  re-appeared. 
Her  education  disinclined  her  to  treat  the  House 
of  God  for  other  purpose  than  that  of  prayer, 
nor  could  she  dare  to  intrude  upon  Sylvia's 
devotions.  But,  when  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  a  fear  suddenly  came  upon 
her  that  Miss  Brabazon  had  left  the  church  by 
another  door. 

Then  she  swiftly  raised  the  leathern  curtain, 
and,  passing  under  it,  walked  down  the  dark 
and  solitary  church,  till  she  drew  near  the  chapel 
where  Sylvia  knelt. 

When  the  latter  had  risen  and  turned  round, 
she  started. 

**I  saw  you  pass,  I  followed  you  here ;  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,"  said  the  younger  girl,  in  a 
low,  fluttering  voice. 

Sylvia  stood  over,  shadowing  her  like  a 
sorrowful  angel. 

"  You  wanted  me,  then  ?"  she  asked^  gently. 

"  Yes.  Oh !  Miss  Brabazon,  do  help  me,  do 
tell  me  the  truth ;  I  am  so  wretched." 
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Sylvia  inwardly  shrank;  but  she  nerved  her- 
self to  meet  what  she  felt  was  coming.  The 
girl  went  on,  with  a  force  of  earnestness  which 
swept  away  her  usual  diffidence, 

*'  You  have  heard — you  know  all  ?  The}^  tell 
me  that  he  loves  you  still,  and  that  you  love 
him;  that  there  has  been  only  a  misunderstanding 
which  may  be  set  right  between  you ;  that  if  he 
marries  me  he  will  be  miserable,  and  that  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  ruining  his  life.  Is  it 
so?  Oh,  please  speak  the  truth!  Don't  fear, 
don't  think  of  sparing  me;  I  had  so  much,  much 
rather  be  told  the  truth  now,  before  it  is  too 
late!" 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,"  said 
Sylvia,  with  a  quivering  voice,  as  she  took  the 
girl's  hand  in  hers — "  I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
as  regards  myself,  humiliating  as  you  may  think 
it  to  ray  pride.  I  did  believe  Lord  Athelstone 
cared  for  me;  I  am  now  very  sure  he  does  not. 
I  refused  him  on  account  of  my  age,  and  because 
I  was  afraid  he  might  not  know  his  own  mind. 
I  was  right,  you  see.    There  was  no  '  misunder- 
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standing'  between  us — nothing  which  can  be 
*  set  right.'  I  would  not  marry  him  now,  upon 
any  consideration ;  I  believe  he  has  loved  you, 
and  only  you,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy.  He  was  deceived,  and  I  deceived 
myself,  that  is  all.  He  has  returned  to  his  first 
allegiance.  You  can  marry  him  with  a  clear 
conscience,  my  child." 

'*  You  are  sure  T  said  the  girl,  eagerly,  with 
her  upturned  face,  over  which  the  tears  fell  like 
rain.  ''  Oh,  you  make  me  so  happy !  for  he  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  I  would  sooner, 
far  sooner  die  to-morrow  than  be  a  burden  to 
him.  I  know  I  am  very  unworthy  to  be  his 
wife,  but  he  says  I  can  bring  him  peace  and 
happiness,  and,  if  devotion  can  do  so,  it 
will." 

"  Pray  that  it  may  do  so,  Nellie  ;  we  both 
believe  in  prayer.  As  to  the  rest,  give  it  no 
thought.  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  and  make 
you  a  happy  wife !" 

She  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  passed  out  of  the  church. 
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One  month  later  Wilfred  Athelstone  was 
married  to  Nellie  Dawson,  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris. 
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